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BOSTON STREET CHARACTERS. 


Iw a former number of our Magazine, we pre- 
sented types of character to be met with in our 
streets, and we now add a few more of these pic. 
torial delineations. Boston is a large place, and 

ies many phases of existence to the keen- 
observer. It is indeed changed from what 
it was in 1673, nearly two centaries. ago, when 
it was stated, “ There be about fifteen hundred 
families in Boston. No ye Not three per- 
sons put to death for theft (annually). There 
are no musicians by trade. A danci hool 
was set up, but soon put down.” Does this pre- 
sent the faintest shadow of a likeness of what the 
is nowt No—in this country, the past is an 
ication of the future. The early founders of 
our old Atlantic cities had no idea of the _ 
ness to which they would ee 
many of the inconveniences w 
which we suffer, such as crooked 
and narrow streets, inequality of 
surface, etc. The founders of 


with all her faults we love 
old Boston still. We love to 
ramble through what was once 
England end New 

metro to ze 
on the few relics that are Ich of 


ered garments, silver girdles, belts, etc., were for- 
bidden, and the wearing of laces. What a gay 
aspect our streets would present if these orna- 
ments were revived! We find this passage in 
the Massachusetts records of 1634. “ Althou 
severall declarations and orders have binn m 
by this Courte against Excesse in Apparel, both 
of men and women, which have not taken 
Effect as were to be desired ; but, on the contrary, 
wee cannot but to our take notice, that in- 
tollerable excesse and bravery hath crept in up- 
on us, and that especially 
condition, to the dishonor of , the scandall 
and 


| altogether unsuitable to our povertie; and, al- : 
— we acknowledge it to be a matter of 
| mi difficultie, in regard of the blindness of J 
i 
cities in new states and territories =: r SS SA 
have learned wisdom by our ex- 
perience, and start with a liber- 
al provision for a probable future we \ 
days. Before some venerable = \ Ya — 
pile we become imbued with the n ONS 
= of the past, and can call up 
hats and brief, sad-colored coats, : — \) 
and peaked beards, the women in 
cut. Yet even in the days of Pu- a 
manifest itself, and the pomp of 
attire called forth interference of SA 4 
grave and graver di- 
vines. as 1636, orna- . 
ments of even, silk and 
thread, also slashed and enttbroid- THE LITTLE LAME PEDLER. . 
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men’s minds, and the stubbornness of their wills, 
to sett down Exact rules to confine all sorts of 
persons, yet wee cannot but account it our duty 
to commend unto all sorts of persons, the sober 
and moderate use of those blessings which beyond 
Expectation, the Lord hath been pleased to af- 
ford unto us in this wilderness, and also to de- 
clare our utter detestation and dislike that men 
or women of meane condition, should take upon 
them the garb of Gentlemen, by wearing gold or 
silver lace, or buttons, or points at their knees, 
or to walk in boots, or women of the same 
rank, to wear silks, or tiffany hoods, or scarfs, 
which though allowable to persons of greater Es- 
tates or more liberal Education, yet we cannot 
but judge it as intollerable in persons of such like 
condition. It isytherefore, ordered by the Court 
and the Authorities thereof, that no person with- 
in the jurisdicgon, or any of their relations de- 
pending upon them, whose visible Estates, real 
or , Shall not exceed the true and Indif- 
ferent value of Two hundred pounds, shall weare 
any gold or silver lace, or any bone lace above 
two shillings per yard, or silk hoods or scarfs, 
es the apy of ten shillings for E sach 
mee. it is further ordered, by the Au tje 
aforesajd, that the selectmen of every town are 
hereby enabled and required from time to time 
to have regard and take notice of ap land 
whosoever they shall judge to Exceed their ranks 
and abilities in Costumes or Fashion of their ap- 
ll, in any respect, Especially in the wearing 

Pf Ribbons or great Boots (leather being so 
scarce a commodity in this country) lace pointes, 
silk hoods or scarfs, the selectmen aforesajd, shall 
have power to assess such persons so offending * 

* * in the Country rates at Two hun 

is Estates * * * provided this law 
shall not Extend to the restraint of any magis- 
trate or public officer of this jurisdiction, who are 
left to their discretion in wearing of apparel, or any 
settled military officer or soldier in tjme of military 


service, or any other whose education or 
Imployments have been above the ordin- 
ary degree, or whose Estates have been 
considerable though now decayed.” Ver. 
ily, the matter of dress and orna- 
ment sorely exercised our Puritan fath. 
‘ers. Here are some more of their en- 
actments: ‘ Whereas, there is manifest 
pride openly appearing amongst us, in 
that Long Haire, like woman's Haire, is 
worn by some men, with their own or 
otber’s Haire, and then Cutting, Curling, 
etc., immodest leying out their Haire, 
which ice doth prevail and increase, 
especially amon, the younger sort, 
This Court does declare against this Cus- 
tom as offensive to them and diverse so- 
ber Christians amongst us, and thercfore 
doth hereby expect and advise all per- 
sons to use moderation in this respect: 
and further do empower all grand jurys 
to present tothe County Courts, such 
persons, whether male or female, whom 
they shall judge to exceed in the prem- 
ises. And the County Courts are here- 
by authorized to proceed against such 
delinquents either by admonition, fine, 
or correction, according to their discre- 
tion.” —“ Notwithstanding the whole- 
some law already made by this Court, for re- 
strayning excess in Apparel, yet through Corrup- 
tion in many, and neglect of due execution of 
those laws, the evil of pride in Ap , both for 
costliness in the poorer sort, vayne, new 
strange fashions both in poore rich, with na- 
ked breasts and arms, or @s it were perceived 
with addition of coger vans Ribbons, both in 
Haire and apparel, redress whereof, It is or- 
dered by this Court, that the County Courts, 
from time to time, doe give strict charge to pre- 
sent all such persons as they shall judge to ex- 
ceed in that kind, and it the Grand Jury shall 
neglect their duty herein, the county court shall 
im a fine upon them at discretion.” 
ut these are things of the past. Those terri- 
ble sinners of “ mean condition,”’ who wore those 
wicked “ big boots,” and those mysterious “ su- 
perstitious ribbons,” that do excite the dislike 
and watchfulness of the colonial legislature, have 
long since mouldered into dust. The “bi 
boots ” whose tramp woke such an awful echo i 
the streets of ancient Boston, are past mending ; 
and the slashed sleeves, and Silver belts, and 
points at the knees, are no more displayed by the 
dandies of to-day. i in pace ! 

What have we todo with the past? Let us 
turn our eyes to the present, and follow our artist 
in his tour of observation. Our first »sketch de- 

icts the little lame ler, and it is from life. 

he subject is an invalid boy, who is gradually re- 
covering health and strength by living in the 
open air, and who sells pencils, pen-holders, 
boot-laces, etc. He is generally found on the 
sidewalk in frontof our office, and rarely extends 
his excursions into Washington Street, havin 
apparently found patrons enough in the limited 
range to which he restricts himself. Sometimes 
we see him on the steps of the church opposite, 
dividing the public attention with the good-na- 
tured: Italian who vends plaster medallions, and 
who all the day long so quietly, cheerfully and pa- 
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tently offers his wares to the multitudes of pas- 

sers-by. 

ating on the excellence o strops to an ad- 

wring youth from the Green Mountains, who 

hopes soon to use one of them 

with @ yet un razor. 

The “ Scissors Grinder” is another out-door 
character, not at all unwelcome to housekeepers, 
before whose door he pauses with his whirring 
wheel, and in a few moments puts the domestic 
cutlery in complete order. Passing on, we have 
alifelike sketch of the teamster. In no city in 
the world are there finer team-horses than in 
ton, and their intelligence and the skill of the 
driver, is a theme of wondering comment for 
strangers. A long file of horses threading their 
way through a crowded thoroughfare, turning, 
backing, moving to the right and left, guided 
only by the voice and word of command, or 
avoiding —— by their own instinct, is a sight 
to be remem . Then we have the “ exquis- 
ite” with his glass stuck in his eye, his hat jaunti- 
ly on his “ ambrosial curls,” his hands stuck in his 
pockets, treading daintily along, the “observed 
of all observers ”—as he thinks. He probably 
imagines that a single glance of his has won the 
hearts of the two ladies in expanded crinoline, 
who are turning the corner, and that all that is left 
for him to do is to make his selection between 
them 


Next we have a sketch of some of those brave- 
hearted men who “run with the machine,” and 
who start to action with the clang of the fire-bell, 
as the war-horse rouses at the of the trum- 
- All honor to our gallant firemen! They 

use the heroic element into our daily life. 
Starting from their occupations at the first stroke 
of the bell, directly afterwards they are seen hur- 
rying with the engine to the scene of disaster, 
thence to toil amidst fire and 
smoke, to mount crazy ladders, 
to climb slippery roofs, to plange 
into the devouring element to 
save life or property, braving 
every il, and often layin 
down lives at the com 
ofdaty. Their history is inter- 
woven with that of our city. It 
is not a great many years since 
& separate corps of firemen was 
first organized ; in former times, 
every man was a fireman as 
every man was a soldier, and 
though all worked with a will, 
yet with miserable engines and 
with no training, the flames gen- 
erally had it pretty much their 
own way. 

As a matter of interest, we 
copy from Dana’s “ Fireman,” 
accounts of some of the noted 
fires in this city: “The first 
large fire in Boston occurred in 
1653, near State Street ; but there 
is no record of the fire to be 
found at the present time. On 
the 8th of August, 1679, a fire 
ong in Town Dock, 

nm Street, troying eig 

and s¢venty warehouses, 


valued at a million of dollars. Several veaeels 
were burned by this fire. During the year 1690 
a large fire occurred on Hanover Street, by which 
many buildings were destroyed. June 18th, 1691, 
a large occurred in North Square, 
destroying a large number of houses. Maréh 
11th, 1702, a terrible conflagration took place in 
Dock Square, at one time threatening destruc- 
tion to one half the town; but it was finally 
stopped in its progress by blowing up several 
large uses. Oct. 2d, 1711, a fire broke 
out in an oakum-picker’s tenement, in Williams 
Court; one of the wofhen who was picking oak- 
um allowed it to take fire. The flames spread 
with great rapidity. All the houses and stores 
on both sides Washington Street, between 
School Street and Dock Square, were laid in ashes, 
besides the first meeting-house that was built in 
Boston. During the fire, four sailors ascended 
the steeple to save the bell. The stairs burned 
away, the roof fell in, and the sailors were crushed _ 
to death. Nov. 14th, 1759, a fire commenced 
south of Oliver’s Bridge, Water Street, and swept 
off all the buildings east on that street and on 
Milk Street. March 20th, 1760, a fire broke out 
on Washington Street, where several buildings 
were b . It then extended to Long Wharf 
and to Fort Hill, burning one large ship, nine 
_smaller ones, the Quaker Meeting-house, on Con- 
Street, one hundred and thirty-three dwell- 
ing-houses, sixty-three stores, sixty-six shops and 
thirty-six barns; a total of two hundred and 
fifty five buildings, valued, in the currency of that 
day, at £71,012 7s. 3d. Jan. 13th, 1791, a fire 
commenced in a shop in Dock Square, which de- 
stroyed Faneuil Hall and all the buildings east of 
it. April 20th, 1787, a fire broke out in a malt- 
house, on Beach Street, and, the wind blowing a 
from the north-east, the flames communicat- 


ed to many buildings at the same time. The 
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to 

be found in Boston at that time. All the build- 
a both sides of Washington Street, from 
jot to Nassau Streets, were destroyed. July 
30th, 1794, a fire commenced in some rope-walks 
onaline with Pearl Street. This fire swept 
course to the water’s edge on 
Russia , burning one hunderd houses and 
stores. Jan. 15th, 1803, Daniel Bowen’s Mu- 
seum, at the corner of Tremont and Bromfield 


16th, 1807, Bowen & Doyle’s Museum ‘took fire, 


and was entirely destroyed. The southern walls 
were forced out by the flames, and fell into the 
cemetery grounds, crushing to death several 
ng men. Jan. 3d, 1818, the Exchange Cof- 

, situated on Devonshire Street, took 

fire, and was burned to its foundation. This was, 


at that time, the most extensive establishment of 


kind in the United States. The build 

seven stories in height, and from the groun 
to the top of the dome one hundred feet and ten 
inches. The house contained two hundred and 


the west, which carried the flames 
buildings on Chestnut Street. The 


were formed to the Frog Pond, and also 
to the Mill.dam Basin, for the, purpose 
of passing water to the engines in fire- 
buckets. A block of buildings on Bea- 
con Street was soon on fire, and, had it 
not been for the wisdom shown by cov- 
ering the roofs of other houses with blan- 
kets, and keeping them wet, the whole 
of Beacon Street would have been laid 
in ashes. The Common, after the fire, 
presented the sad le of t 
and costly furniture dam and 
ken by impetuous and removal 
from the buildings on fire. Burning 
flakes were blown to the as far 
as Bedford Street, firing several buildi 
in that direction, but they were uickly 
extinguished. Loss $150,000. The city 
of Boston at this time seemed doomed to 
be destroyed by extensive and disastrous 
conflagrations. Hardly had the rubbish 
been cleared away from the ruins ‘on 
Beacon Street, the city was again 
visited by one of the most disastrous 
that ever occurred in Boston. April 7th, 
1825, a fire broke out in a wooden build- 
ing in Doane Street. The fire soon com- 
municated to the adjoining buildings and 
to the | warehouses on State, Cen- 
tral, Kilby and Broad Streets. Owing 
to a scarcity of water it had full sway for a long 
time, and the heat from the was 
penetrate the ition walls that 
warehouses pA renee another, and set the timbers 
on fire in the different rooms. The wind blew 
fresh from the south-west, and the communica- 
tion of the flames from one building to another, 
on both sides of Central Street, and as far as the 
Commercial Coffee-house, was extremely rapid. 
The progress of the flames was not arrested un- 
til four o’clock the next morning. After the fire 
had raged for five hours the utmost efforts of the 
firemen were necessary to prevent the flames 
from crossing to the west side of Kilby Street, 
although the wind was rae | from a weste' 
direction at the time. Some of the finest build- 
ings in Boston were destroyed by this destructive 
conflagration. Loss $2,000,000. Nov. 10th, 1825, 
a fire was discovered ina building on Court 
Street, and before it was extinguished nine build- 
ings were destroyed, Tudor’s cor- 
-ner to Washington Street. w books valued 
at $20,000 were burned by this fire. On the op- 
posite side of the street several wooden buildi 
were also burned. Loss $60,000. May 18 
1835, & fire broke out in the carpenter’s s of 
Stetson & Smith, on Blackstone Street. 
flames extended to several adjoining shops, and 
a stable ocgupied by a Mr. Simmons ; all of which, 
with their contents, were consumed. All the 
buildings between Blackstone, Cross and Pond 
Streets were entirely destroyed. On the opposite 
side of Pond Street the Massachusetts Hotel and 
several other rege A badly damaged, and 
the livery stable of Mr. Davis was comp 
burned. All of the buildings on the west side of 
Salem Street, from Cross to Hanover Streets, 
with but one exception, were entirely destroyed, 
and many other buildings were by ‘ire. 


At this fire, Melville Engine, No. 13, and 
played on to the fire through eleven hundred and 
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Hollis Street Church, which was fifty rods from | 
where the fire originated, was soon in a blaze, | 
and was burned to its foundation. There were | 
destroyed by this fire one hundred buildings ; 
Streets, was destroyed by fire. The fiames as- 
cended to such a height as to be seen at Ports- 
with a which would seat 
‘ undred persons. This fire presented one 
of the most sublime spectacles ever | 
2 witnessed in Occurring in the 
: the light was seen at Portsmouth, N. H., a | 
| tance of sixty miles. Loss $500,000. July 7th, 
1824, a fire commenced ina carpenter’s shop, 
= ———_ Street. The wind was blow- | 
a gale 
to's block of 
} heat, smoke and flames, rendered the efforts of 
the firemen for a time ineffectual. Lines of men ‘ 
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feet ofhote. Loss $70,000. Jan. 24th, 1839 

a fire broke out in the iron foundery of Haskell 
& Tarner, on Haverhill Street. fire soon 
to the adjoining buildings, and in a short 

all the buildings trom that in which the fire 
originated to Market Street were totally destroyed. 
On Beverly Street all the buildings were de- 
Charlestown Street. A row of build- 

block on Charlestown Street, were consumed, to- 
with a block of houses on Endicott Street. 


the. building were very combustible, and the 
weather extremely hot. A strong breeze was 
blowing from the west, which caused the fire to 
spread with great rapidity. A block of fine build- 
ings on Suffolk Street, and a large block of build- 
on Dover Street, were soon on fire, and in a 
short time were destroyed. The Franklin school- 
house, on Washington Street, was next in order 
for destruction; and, while the firemen were 
making t exertion to save it, the fire 
along a block of small brick buildings on Groton 
Street, five of which were destroyed. Loss 
$70,000. August 18th, 1844, a fire broke out in 
Samuel Jepson’s carpenter’s shop, in South Mar- 
Street. The fire extended with great rapid- 
to the adjoining buildings. About twent 
buildings with their contents were destroyed. 


Loss $60,000. May 11th, 1845, a fire commenced 
epee Street, which destroyed a large num- 


of buildings in Church and Piedmont Street 
before it was stopped. . There were twenty-five 
buildings in all, besides the church, burned. Loss 
$30,000. A t 15th, 1845, the hotel and sta- 
ble of a Mr. little, in Brattle Square, were 
set on fire. William G. Roulstone and Emerson 
G. Thompson, members of the Charlestown Fire 
nt, were killed by the falling of the 

. Several others were injured. Loss $8000. 
Sept. 14th, 1845, the Suffolk Lead Works, on 
Gold Street, South Boston, consisting of five 
buildings, together with six dwelling-houses, were 
consumed. $50,000. Jan. 2lst, 1847, a 
fire commenced in a bowling-alley in Haverhill 
Street. The wind at the time blew a perfect hur- 
ricane, and the cold was intense, a direct 


* range with the fire was a row of wooden build- 
_ ings, thro 


which the fire passed with terrible 
rapidity. Northward and eastward the fire spread 
steadily and sadly. The buildings in Beverly 
and Medford Streets were soon swept away by 
the ey Haymarket Square was filled 
by the fly inhabitants of the burning district, 
who had fied from the destruction behind them, 
many of whom were rendered homeless and 
houseless. A large amount of property was de- 
stroyed, and a great portion of it belonged to 
those who, in losing their little, lost all. Loss 
$75,000. March 10th, 1847, a block of buildings 
on Washington Street, near State Street, occu- 
pied by Damrell & Moore, printers, and sixteen 
others, were destroyed by fire. Loss $75,000. 
. 7th, 1849, a fire out in an old stable 

Street, and soon communicated to the 
lumber-yard of Co., from which it 
spread to the coal yard of F. A. Benson. The wind 


| fellin. The falli 
| was soon followed y the falling of the front wall, 


was blowing strong from the at 
which caused the fire to spread v 
ing at the wharf, and several of 
acto of he fire in Sea 8 
stopping the t re in treet, 
fire bi e out in the Catholic Church on Broad- 
way, South Boston, and a portion of depart- 
ment were sent to South Boston. fire in 
the church had made such headway when the en- 
gines arrived, that the firemen directed their at- 
tention to the saving of the surrounding buildings, 
which were in great danger from the heat o 
building on fire, In a short time the roof o 
church fell in, and all that was left of that 
building was the blackened walls. Loss $100,00C. 
flagration too 
ied by the 


which were destroyed with the building. Loss 
$150,000. The burning of Tremont Temple and 
Chapman Hall occ March 31, 1852. The 
fire was discovered in the basement of Tremont 
Temple, and an attempt was made to stop the 
progress of the fire without the aid of the d 
ment; but it was ineffectual, on account of the 
combustibility of the material in the building. 
It was the belief of the firemen that the building 
could be saved; but their 
realized, for in an hour the had reached 
the roof, and in a short time the rafters were so 
badly burned that ef gave way, and the roof 
the roof was terrific, and 
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| weather was extremely cold, and many of 
the firemen were badly frost-bitten. | 
$80,000. June 24th, 1844, a fire broke out in | 
Hamilton’s Planning-Mills, in the rear of Suf- | 
folk and Dover Streets. The materials about 
| and Maine Railroad Co. on Causeway Street, ] 
| asa freight depot. It was also used, by Harold 
& Fernald, as gis wed warehouse. The 
| building was three feet long, one and a 
| half stories high, and, at the time of the fire, 
| there were twenty-three cars inside of the depot, 
| loaded with cotton and other merchandise, all of 
| 
| 
=! 
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RUNNING TO A FIRE. 


which was composed of huge granite blocks, in- 
to Tremont Street, with a tremendous crash. In 
the mean time Chapman Hall building, which 
joined the Temple on the rear, had taken fire, 
and the falling of the roof and the walls of the 
Temple, rendered it dangerous for the firemen to 
enter the building, and it soon burned to the 
und. A man, by the name of John Hall, was 
illed, and George Esty, a member of Franklin, 
No. 7, of Charlestown, had his back broken by 
the falling walls. Loss $200,000. July 10th, 
1852, the fire on Fort Hill commenced in 
an old , in an alley-way leading from Bel- 
mont Street. It caught from the cinders which 
fell from a chimney that was on fire. The wind 
was blowing a gale from the south-east at the 
time, and the fire spread with great rapidity. The 
roof of the Sailor’s Home was soon discovered 
nothing left of this great ballding bat the. bare 
i this great building but 

walls. The alarm was given at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the scene in the neighborhood 
of this destructive con jon baffles descrip- 
tion. The streets were blockaded with house- 
hold goods ; men, women and children, were with- 
out-shelter for their heads. Among them were 
crowded thousands of s rs, gazing upon 
the burning buildings the operations of the 


firemen. At this time the Boylston school-house . 


was discovered to be on fire, and all the energies 
of the firemen were brought to bear upon this 
building to save it, butin vain. By this time the 
excitement was at its height. Washington Square 
and the 5 omy streets were in the wildest con- 
fusion. omen were shrieking; firemen were 
crying to the spectators, who were an obstruction 
to everybody and everything, except the raging 


flames, which threatened 
to a entirely that 
rag of the city. After 
ve hours of incessant 
toil, the fire was got un- 
der, and the firemen were » 
relieved from their ardu- 
ous duty. Between 
and sixty buildings were 
destroyed. Loss $400,000. 
These were stirring street 
scenes, all of them. 
Another of our street- 
characters, is the Chest- 
nut man, & late 
in our ,t 
of 
chestnuts have long since 
been naturalized in New 
York. A group of “ dock- 
loafers” affords no very 
pleasing spectacle. For- 
tunately there are not 
many of these wharf rats 
in Boston, and the Har- 
bor Police keep a sharp 
lookout,after them. The 
“Lamplighter” shows 
us a member of that use- 
ful class immortalized in 
Miss Cummings’s roman- 
tic The next scene 
was sketched opposite 
Orlando Tompkins’s ele- 


gant apothecary store, on the corner of Wit 
ter and Washington Streets, where a gentleman- 
ly police officer in his blue and gold costume, 


like Ticknor & Fields’s duodecimo poets, escorts 
the ladies through the pass of peril. Who shall 
say that the days of chivalry are over? One of 
these fine days, when some peerless belle is about 
crossing, and the mud yawns deep before her 
shrinking, dainty feet, we shall have, be sure of 
it, a repetition of the gallantry of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. As he flung down his velvet coat that 
Queen Elizabeth might cross the kennel dryshod, 
so will our gallant policeman pull the coat from 
his shoulders, and spread it at the feet of the 
coming belle. In prophetic vision, we behold 
this incident and the romance wing out of it 
—the gratitude of the lady, the despair of rivals, 
aspiring love, the long, secret wooing crowned 
with success, the resignation of a policeman, a 
wedding in King’s Chapel, a wedding-breakfast, 
enthusiastic father with bald head spectacles 
handing his son-in law a cheque for $250,000 dol- 
lars, a bridal tour, married felicity, political am- 
bition following the path of fortunate love, elec- 
tion to the prrsidency—grand tableau ! 

’ The procession of men with advertising pla- 
cards, exhibits a mode of publicity derived from 
London, where it is a striking feature of out-door 
life. There is a narrower field for artistic glean- 
ing in Boston than in most other great cities, for 
a certain staid uniformity is a general character- 
istic of the place; still, as in every great city, 
there are nooks and corners where eccentricity 
and strongly marked individuality may be dis- 
covered, many.new features of advertising 

developing themselves in various 


genius are daily 
novel expedients. 
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BATTLE OF GOLDEN HILL. 
As much as the “ Boston Massacre ” has been 
pene in history, the Knickerbocker should not 
that a bloody contest for principles and 
right took place, two months earlier, in our own 
eity. This was the battle of Golden Hill, on 
January 20 and 21, 1770, where John’ and Cliff 
Streets now unite, the spot deriving its name 
from the fire wheat raised on a farm there. The 
mighty quarrel between the colonies and the 
mother country had already commenced in the 
of the Stamp Act, 1765, and the Quar- 
tering Act, as it was called. By this enactment 
the ministry were authorized to keep up a stand- 
ing army in America, the people furnishing their 
support. In New York the denunciations against 
these usurpations were vehement and fierce ; they 
were publicly ridiculed as the “ folly of England 
and ruin of America.” The “Sons of Liberty” 
ewere organized, and on the Ist of November, 
1765, when the Stamp Act was to go in operation, 
this patriotic band forced Governor Colson to 
deliver the stamps to the city authorities. He 
did not consent, however, until he was hung in 
at the present Bowling Green. Next fol- 
lowed the bills imposing duties on tea, glass, 
, ete., but the Americans would not consent 
to their imposition. At Boston the tea was thrown 
overboard, and in New York the vessel bringing 
it was compelled to return home. The people of 
Annapolis set fire to the vessel having the ob- 
noxious article on board. These were the ex- 
citing things of the days, and to commemorate 
their principles and order the “ Sons of Liberty ” 
erected liberty-poles in several parts of the city— 


signals of liberty—which became very obnoxious 
to the British soldiery. More than once had they 
destroyed these ensigns, but the patriots imme- 


diately replaced them In Jan- 
nary, 1770, the soldiers levelled the 
liberty-pole on the Common (Park), 
sawing it into pieces. This renewed 
insult fired the sons of liberty, and 
that night three thousand citizens 
assembled on the spot where the ’ 
outrage had been committed. Res- 
olations were passed declaring idle 
soldiers dangerous to the public 
. The next day three soldiers 
were detected in posting abusive 
placards against the Sons of Lib- 
erty, and Isaac Sears collared one 
ofthem. Another of the soldiers 
rushed upon Sears with his gun and 
bayonet, but he succeeded in con- 
ducting the offender to the mayor’s 
office. In the meantime, twenty 
more soldiers came to the rescue of 
their comrades with drawn swords, 
while citizens drawn to the spot, 
the stakes from carts 
hs, near by, prepared to 
the po The 
Hicks, now ordering the soldiers to 
their barracks on the Park, they 
only partiall obeyed, and retired 
to “ Golden Hill.” Here they were 
reinforced and charged upon the 
populace, who had followed them. 
A sanguinary contest ensued, dur- 
ing which nambers were injured on 
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both sides. A fresh party of the English arrived 
from the barracks, but while preparing to continue 
the fight, their officers appeared and ordered the 
men to their barracks. Thus the first day’s con- 
test ended in a drawn battle. 

On the next morning the soldiers opened the 
conflict again, by ranning a bayonet through a 
lady’s dress, who was returning from the market. 
The cowardly act again aroused the indignation 
of the citizens, and about noon some sailors came 
in collision with Sper from the barracks, when 
one of them, an man, was run through the 
body and died. At this moment some “ Liberty 
Boys,” playing ball in the neighborhood, at the 
corner of John street and Broadway, hastened to 
the fight, mung & soldiers, when hostilities 
ceased for several hours. But they commenced 
anew inthe afternoon Determined at all hazards 
to provoke an affray, a party of the soldiers 
assaulted some citizens on the Commons, en- 
deavoring to disarm them of their canes. This 
insolence aroused more indignation—the hall bell 
rang an alarm, and a party of the Liberty Boys 
soon drove the assailants back to their barracks, 
which stood in the rear of our present City Hall. 
Several of the military were disarmed—one 
badly wounded, and another, conspicuous in the 
previous day’s fight, was arrested im- 

isoned. This was the early battle of Golden 

ill, ninety ago, and a conflits for the 
rights of the people, which in after years were so 
triumphantly and gloriously vindicated by the © 
Americans! But little reference is usually made 
by historians to this event. 

The next day after this defeat, the mayor or- 
dered the soldiers not to appear outside of the 
barracks when off duty, unless with a non-com- 
missioned officer. To commemorate these events 
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and triumphs of the le, permission was asked 
of the Common Council to erect another “ Lib- 
erty Pole” for the one destroyed by the soldiers, 
but it was refused. Then John Lamb and some 
associates purchased ground, eleven feet wide by 
one hundred deep, near the former place, for the 
mast, independent of the corporation. Upon this 

iotic spot, Febr 6, 1770, a mast of great 
thirds in iron, was sunk twelve 
+ feet into the earth, amidst the sounds of music 
and rejoicings of the ple. “Liberty and 
Property ’’ was its gilded motto. This was the 
fifth liberty pole erected in New York, and its 
inscription far less Joyal than the one which had 
80 seriously offended the royal British soldiers. 
—G. D. P. in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


AMATEUR GYMNASTICS, 

I didn’t attempt anything for a good while. I 
sat and calmly surveyed the scene. I saw very 
little boys, who seemed to be qualifying them- 
selves for the profession of India rubber men. I 
saw great strapping men (new comers) attempt 
* and fail in things which fellows, whom they could 
put in their pockets, did with ease. I saw feats 

which seemed very hard, and which 
turned out to be very easy ; and feats which were 
simple to look at, and “ pon lag? and 
then I took off my coat “went in.” 1 pulled 
eee small weights five or six times; 1 went 
ng the horizontal ladder and the bars 
once or twice. I went home, and found two fine 
blisters on my hands next morning. Still I went 
there the next evening; exercised twice as much 
as I did before ; felt convinced that I was getting 
along very fast; and lay awake almost all night, 
my arms ached so. 

“I staid away about « week, and then fell to 
work again manfully ; became acquainted witha 
young gentleman who “knew the ropes,” and, 
under his guidance, performed many marvellous 


than I believe anybody ever met with be- 
fore, in the same of time. Bei 
long and lean, naturally enkoant 
every new thing I learned was ushered in 
by a disaster or two. But still I per- 
severed, for I now “ slept like a top,” and 
ate at a rate very alarming to my board- 
ing-house keeper. I persevered for two 
long months, and was still in the “ full 
tide of successful experiment,” when, on 
going to the gyinnasium at my accus- 
tomed hour, one evening, I found a bril- 
liant assemblage of beauty, brought to- 
gether, by invitation of the managers, to 
me witness our performances. I disported 
& myself on the floor some time, until at 
& length my evil genius impelled me to as- 
cend, for the first time, a ladder, which 


. % ran up one side of the room nearly to the , 


ceiling; then across, and down other 
side of the room. Under the horizontal 
part of the ladder was temporarily placed 
a spring- board, of whose existence I was 
unaware. I wiggled up the ladder with 
convulsive jerks of the , the audience 
looking on in respectful silence ; but when 
I had reached the middle of the horizontal 
part, locomotion became impossible! I 
could neither go backward nor forward, 
but hung suspended between heaven and earth, 
like Mohammed’s coffin. I squirmed about with 
my legs, but I could find no rest for the sole of 
my foot. I could hold on no longer ; and as the 
distance wasn’t very great, I determined to drop 
to the floor as gracefully as possible, and per- 
suade the audience that it was done on purpose. 
So I het go, and down I came perpendicularly— 
and up I went “ flying.” I had come down on 
my feet upon the spring-board ! 

My first impression was a chaos; my second 
was, that I had dropped into the mouth of a 
cannon just as it was going off. Up I went, like 
a shuttle cock, almost to the ladder, at which I 
made a desperate but ineffectual “claw,” which 
threw me out of the perpendicular, and down I 
came, bang! in a sitting posture; up I went 
again, and I my legs under me dis- 
tractedly as 1 rose; so that when I dropped 
again, 1 was shot in a slanting direction, head- 
foremost, as from a catapult, into the waistcoat 
of.a two hundred pound man, who was looking 
on in open-mouthed astonishment. Down he 
went with a “squelch,” and over him I went, 
like lightning, into the dressing-room! I rushed 


into my clothes, and out of the building, and 
have never entered a gymnasium vines Knick. 
erbocker Mayazine. 


PROSECUTION OF ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 

Among the works of Chassaneux, a learned 
jurisconsult of the sixteenth centary, is to be. 
found a dissertation of immense prolixity, in 
which the essential points as to the prosecution 


of animals are discussed. He had been consulted 
by some intending prosecutors, and his opinion 
was adverse to the accused, which in this case 
was a species of locust called in old French, 
hureburs. Without further reference, however, 
to mere arguments on the one side or on the 
other, let us transcribe from the pages before us 
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an egg. 

1474 —Sow condemned to be knocked on the 
head for having eaten off the chin of a child.— 
The sentence ordered that the flesh of the 
sow should be cut up and thrown to the dogs, 
and that the owner and his wife should miake a 
pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Pontoise, where 
on the day of Pentecost, they should cry thanks. 
Of having done which, they brought back a cer- 


1499.—Bull condemned to the gallows for 
having in his killed a young man. 
1585.—-The Grand Vicar of Valence causes 
the grubs to be cited before him, assigns them a 
proctor for their defence, and finally 
them to quit the Diocese. 
1590.—In Auvergne, a district judge yy 
a curator for the caterpillars; the cause is full 
debated; they are ordered to retire to a small 
locality, there to pass the remainder of their 


miserable lives. 
1610—A tion began against a horse 


which had been trained by its master somewhat 


as horses are now trained for the circus. “ It 
was sought to have both master and horse 
burned.” Witchcraft had probably been sus- 
— It would seem, however, that 

this case, the prosecution failed, the 
belief in witchcraft having n to fade 
in Europe by Gategeans ¢ the seven- 
teenth century. — History of Ancient 
Europe. 


WEALTH OF THE ANCIENTS. 

In all ages, the East has poured its 
riches into the lap of those nations that 
lie towards the ing sun. From one 
commercial voyage lomon realized 
$15,000,555. Pin also informs us of © 
one Mathias, of 3 inia, who enter- 
tained one day, in the most ndid 
manner, the whole army of Xerxes, 
consisting of 1,700,000 men. To this ~> 
—_ army he offered five months’ pay, 

provisions for the whole campai . 
At this present time, such liberality 
would not only ruin the fortune of pri- 
vate persons, but would weaken the 4 
commercial interest of the most powerful = 
government. Esopus, the contemporary 
of Roscus, at an entertainment, produced 
a dish made of singing birds, which alone 
cost $24,445. Julius Cesar was cap- 
tured by the Cilician pirates, who de- 
manded of him $25,833 30. Cwesar 
laughed at them, and gave them the 
sum of $43,055 50. ore he enjoyed 
any pablic office he was in debt to the 


amount of $1,119,443. When the 
of Spain was to Cesar he was so over- 
whelmed that he de to 
take charge ition. He upon 
Crassus the Rich, ois ce security for him in 
the sum of $714,720. He rewarded the brav 
of Cassius Creeva bya donation of seven tho 
dollars. He paid off the vast debt of the tribune 
on and the consul Paulus with 

1,291,665, which was emplo in constructing 
a new wall near the Soown. "ie commenced a 
new building, the ground-plot of Which was to 
have cost him an hundred million of sestersces. 
In memory of his daughter he gave a most ex- 
travagant feast to the people ; doubled the pay of 
the legions for ever; granted the ple corn 
without measure, and gave each soldier a slave, 
& piece of land, or hate. He presented an 
actor for a mimic piece of his own, $17,500. 
abundant that it was exchanged throughout 
Italy at three thousand sesterces per pound. He 
also decorated the arms of his soldiers with gold 
and silver, so that they should be the more un- 
willing to part with them from their great value. 
Yet, with all his extravagance, he bequeathed to 
~ Roman citizen 

nm many respects Caligula was as great a 

tyrant as Nero. He was reckless in the profusion 
with which he scattered money. He bathed in a 
bath of precious unguents ; drank priceless 
dissolved in vinegar, and ate of golden 5 
At an auction he made his salesman knock off 
twelve gladiators to Saturnius, who was so un- 
fortanate as to nod. They amounted to three 
hundred and fifteen thousand dollars. In less 
than one year he lavished a ificent estate, 
and all the treasures by Tiberius, 
amounting to twenty-seven hundred million 
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. some notes of a few cases which actually occur- 
red, and the dates of their occurrence. 
1814.—-The judges of the county of Valois tried ‘ 
a bull which had gored a man to death; and, 
to 
1394.—Pi ha mangled and 
killed a child in Previn Roumaigne, 
viscounty of Mortain. 
1451.—Leeches excommunicated by the bishop 
of Lusanne, for having destroyed the fish. 
1474.—Cock condemned to be burnt, by a sen- 
tence of the magistracy of Basle, for having laid 
J 
tificate. 
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THE POLICEMAN. 


dollars. The funeral pageant of Alexander has 
never been su In many respects it 
equalled the festive train of Ptolemy Philadel- 
= The monarch died at Babylon, and was 
ied in the mosque of St. Athanasius, at Alex- 
andria. The grandees and governors appointed 
Aridzus to prepare for this august funeral. Two 
years were consumed in the preparation, and 
every splendor that wealth could buy was lavished 
with profusion. 
At length the day this 
ificent procession to begin its march. Hills 
were levelled, all uneven places were made 
smooth, and every obstacle that could impede the 
funeral train was removed by a vast number of 
workmen. The chariot that contained the coffin 
of the monarch was adorued with such wealth of 


i , being one 
blaze of jewels, arranged in the shape of shells. 
Golden network beautified drochrethdlibrence, and 


the golden threads were an inch in thickness, to 


A BUCK STORY. 
Lately a party from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 
among whom was 
Alderman B., went 
E to Isanti county, in 
that State, to hunt 
deer. They were 


, provided wit 
necessary outfit 
camp life. After hav- 

> ing tolerable success, 

* it was proposed, one 
day aos the hunt- 

t 


> ers, that they should 


meet at some desig- 


nated locality to- 
wardsevening. After 
due precautionary 
rules had been given, 
to avoid any accidental case of shooting, the 
party disbanded—each one saying in the lan- 
guage of an Indian t: “ You foller your trail 
and I’ll foller mine.” So off they started. To- 
wards evening the party were all im camp except 
one, the alderman aforesaid, and after waiting a 
reasonable length of time for his return, it was 
deemed advisable to make search for him. The 
search was instituted ; but the party had not pro- 
ceeded far before their attention was arrested by 
& faint cry of “ help! help !” which came up from 
a tengied wood in the distance. Pursuing the 
direction from whence the sound proceeded, the 
hunters soon came upon the unfortunate object of 
their search, and found him seated straddle-wise 


along throng that day, he 
walking h the woods on that day, 

discovered, about seventy five yards ahéad of 
him, two fine deer coming directly toward him. 
They did not see him, as he immediately dodged 
behind a little of brushwood and 


‘ each of which were. 
wl which could be heard 
ay De It would only worry 
home 
| 
und, while a h buck with a i 
—_ and diadems, that it is said to have emitted Saslens, was tying about thirty yards from. its 
’ liant flashes like those of lightning. The | base, awaiting Mr. Alderman to “come down.” 
spokes of this chariot were covered with gold. It Matters of course were speedily explained and 
was drawn by sixty-four mules of the largest | the first step was to despateh the buck, which was 
size, and each was adorned with a crown of gold | done in short order, and the alderman relieved 
i and a collar, enriched with precious stones and | from his perilous position. We now give the 
golden — - this ee — a story, says the St. Paul Times, as it is told us. 
pavilion so gold, twelve wide 
| 


waited their approach. The deer had come 

to within a short distance of him, when a wwig an 
which his gun was resting, broke, and one barrel 
of his gun was disch . The deer became 
frightened and bounded off, but the alderman 
managed to fire off the other barrel before they 
had got out of range. The c took effect in 
the flank of the buck, and after running a short 
distance he fell to the ground wounded. The 
alderman, somewhat excited, hastened towards 
his noble game, with knife in hand, feeling within 
him a consciousness that the buck was “ his game 
sure.” Supposing from the actions of the buck 
that he was mortally wounded, and unable to 
rise, he approached him and laid his hand upon 
one of his antlers for the of using the 
knife. Scarcely had he to the wounded 
animal, when it sprung to its feet and “ assumed 
an attitude.” Imagine Alderman B’s “ phee- 
links.” Here was a fix. The antlers, bristling 
with innumerable sharp points, threatened to put 
him through at = bound. Quick as thought 
the alderman drew from his belt # revolver, and 
fired, but the ball missed its aim, simply grazing 
the deer’s back and maddening him with another 
wound. All this transpired in a single moment. 
After firing his revolver the alderman concladed 
to run, and we guess some of the tallest running 
that ever came off in that neck of the woods was 
just about that time. After running a short dis- 
tance the alderman eoncluded to weigh his 
chances, and casting a furtive glance over his 
right shoulder made the very pleasant discovery 
that he was not making very good time but that 
the buck was! The animal was only a few feet 
behind him and was preparing his antlers for a 


dig into the alderman’s rear. It was __—— 


moment! Seeing a small tree just re him 
the alderman concluded he better mount 
that. A few steps more, and with an awful 
ing our alderman was safe by just two inches 
aioe the enormous antlers, as they came 
up snag against the tree. Up, up, the 
erman clambered until he gained a 
foothold, and it was here he was seated 
calling lustily for assistance, when the 
party came to his relief. That night the 
ys had a jolly time in es They 
had met with tolerable good luck, and 
over roast venison, and around the camp 
fire, they related with considerable mirth 
the exploit of the day. 


PAPER MONEY IN EUROPE, 
After the city of Alhambra was taken 
from the Moors, the veteran Count De 
Tendilla was left governor, and we were 
informed that this Catholic cavalier at 
one time was destitute of gold and silver 
wherewith to pay the wages of his troops ; 
and the soldiers murmured greatly, see- 
ing that they had not the means of pur- 
chasing necessaries from the people of the 
towns. In this dilemma whos dees this 
most sagacious commander? He takes 
him a number of little morsels of paper, 
on which he inscribes various sums, ange 

and small, according to the nature of 
case, and signs them with his own hand 
he give to the 
their pay. How! 


and make his impoverished garrison abound in 
money. It is but just to add that the Count of 
‘Tendilia redeemed his promise.—Zrving. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 

A tree exposure to the light and to the san’s 
influence has a great effect in diminishing the 
tendency to disease. The sunny side of the street 
should always be chosen as a residence, from its 
superior thiness. It has been found, in pub- | 
he buildings, ete., that those are always the most 
healthy which are the lightest and sunniest. In 
some kommt, in Russia, it was found that, in a 
wing where no sun penetrated, there occurred 
three cases of sickness for every single case which 
happened on that side of the building exposed to 
the sun’s rays. Alj other circumstances were 
equal, such as ventilation, size of apartments, 
number of inmates, diet, etc.,so that no other 
cause for this disproportion seemed to exist. 


Malaria seldom attacks the set of apartments or ~- 


houses which are freely open to the sun; while, 
on the opposite side of the street, the summer 
and autumn are very unhealthy, and in fact 
dangerous.—Hall’s Journal. 
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will say, are soldiers to be with 
| Even so, I well 
paid too, as I will presently make manifest ; for 
. the ae count issued a proclamation — 
the inhabitants of Alhambra to take these mo 
ot paper for the full amount thereon inscribed, 
promising to redeem them at a future time with 
silver and gold, and punish- 
ment to all who should refuse. ‘The people hav- 
ing fall confidence in his words, and trusting that 
he would be as willing to perform the one prom- : 
ise as he certainly was able to perform the other, 
took those curious morsels of paper without hesi- 
tation or demur. Thus by a subtle and most 
mysterious kind of alchemy did this Catholic 
cavalier turn useless paper into precious gold, 
+ 
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VIEWS IN PHILADELPHIA AND SYRACUSE. 


Among the many objects of interest to which 
the — of a visto is directed 
is cemete! longing to ndepen- 

acco ying engraving. It is sit 

on near Ridge Road, about 
two miles from the northern boundary of the city 
proper. It covers a space of some thirty acres; 
and is intersected by wide and spacious avenues 
and walks, well graded and tastefully laid out. 
The first interment was made on the 5th of May, 
since a stone wall, surmounted 

yy & neat iron railing, has been erected along the 
entire front. The buildings represented in the 
engraving consist of a main building and two 
wings, and were and under the 


building, 
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brary, the artist who furnished us 
with the drawing for our we sends us the 
following notice :—I visited, in company with 
Mr. Winch, the: Philadelphia Library, situated 
on Fifth Street, below Chestnut Street, which is 
represented on the next page. The building 
isa plain, ene structure of brick, 
and truly venerable antiquated 
ance. Over the entrance, which is on Fifth 
Street, is a fall statue of Dr. Franklin. 
The Philadelphia Library Company was insti- 
tuted in 1731, and is now one of the oldest and 
most extensive in the country. It owes its ori 
to Dr. Franklin and the members of a philoso 
cal society called “The Junto.” Its first efforts 
were comparatively feeble, but by the contribu- 
tions of various public-spirited individuals, and 
by the addition and consolidation with it of three 
or four other libraries, its catalogue was increased 
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m4 are constructed of brown stone, | 
style, and the centre - 
h or main 
is intended as a chapel and 
by @ tower, eighty-one feet 
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to a considerable extent, and it was found neces- 
sary to erect a building for its accommodation. 
Accordingly, the edifice shown in the engraving 
was , and the took possession 
its new quarters in 1790. The corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies on the 31st of 
t, 1789. Among the most i t ac- 
uisitions of the , is the library of the 
Hon. James Logan, the confidental friend of 
William Penn, which consisted of nearlt 4000 
volumes, principally of works in the Jearned and 
modern It t ina 
room appro r that purpose, con- 
stant nitions, has to the of 
10,000 volumes. Combined with the ) 
library, the whole numbers about 65,000 volumes 
ot the choices valuable 
every imagin subject, embracing in t 
either reference, instruction or amusement. 
The income of the society is about $6000, 
$4000 of which is annually expended in additions 
to the catalogue. The rooms are opened every 
week daf from ten o’clock, A. M , until sunset. 
On the left of the main hall, as I entered, I no- 
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said to 
tector 


quaint and venerable 
have been the 
t is certain 


of the “ 


click—click have recorded the lapse of time, and 
marked the “ passing away” of generation after 
ion from time immemorial. I have no 

bt of the fact that it was once in the 
sion of that lion-hearted man; but still is 


of Syracuse, New York. The first repre- 
= the Onondaga Orphan Asylum. tees 
established 1841, and incorporated May 10, 1845. 
It is a us brick edifice in Fayette Street, 
Fighth Ward, and occupies a beautiful command- 
site. At the time of its erection, 1845, it was 


antique- 
looking affair, similar in shape and appearance 
to those venerable-looking and time-honored 
clocks which we frequently see in the wide and 
spacious halls and “ keeping-rooms ” of Yankee 
mansions of the olden time, whose monotonous 
| 
great room for doubt, and hence the romance 
‘which might attach to it were the authenticity of 
the fact undoubted, is in a great measure abated. 
The next three views were sketched in the | 
| 
used as an academy ; but owing to certain causes, 


“er 


it was converted into a home for the helpless or- 
han. At present, and for several past, it 
been Gitar ths care of Miss Eliza 
Clark, who has in a highly satisfactory manner 
directed the domestic affairs of the institution. 
The school has been taught by the Misses Fran- 
ces and Miranda Sloan. John Daurnford is pre- 
sident, and Ira H. Cobb is secretary of the insti- 
tution. Our next view is the Syracuse Market, 
a brick building, situated in a fine square. The 
New York Central Railroad passes in the street 
in front of this building. Our last illustration, 
sketched for its picturesque appearance, is the 
Unitarian church, on the corner of Lark and Bur- 
net Streets; Rev. Samuel J. May is the pastor. 
Syracuse is situated in Onondaga county, about 
one hundred and thirty miles east of Albany, and 
is really a very delightful place—thrifty, prosper- 
ous commercially important; its inhabitants 
are also noted for their habits of industry and so- 
jety. The streets of the city are regularly laid 
are fing, broad thoroughfaies ; and the 

is one of the finest and most flourishing 


cities of Central 
New York. Its salt 
works are extensive 
and wonderfal, giv- 
ing employment to 
a vast number of 


road, running with- 
in a short distance 
of the canal, affords 
still more extended 
facilities for enter- 
prise and com- 
merece. The land 
which contains the 
salt springs belongs 
to the State of New 
York, and the wells 
are dug and 
water pum at 
the the 
State, while the 
manufacturer pays 
a per centage of one 
cent per bushel for 
~ he realizes. But 
yracuse is also 
largely eng; in 
the building of ma- 
chinery, steam en- 
gines, farming uten- 
sils, etc. The pres- 
ent population is es- 
timated about 
50,000. yracuse, 
like many others of 
the towns in the in- 
terior of New York, 
is a beautiful place, 
ing an ion, bids fair to remain 
a desirable a place of residence. 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


THE CROSSING SWEEPER OF ST. JAMES’S. 
In Notes and Queries, the Rev. S. Bache, of 


agreeably su 
mediately »ppo 
lendid liv 
approached, with his master’s compliments, and 
he had observed the gentleman standing so 
under the archway that he feared he might 
cold, and would therefore be glad if he 
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| Birmingham, tells a singular oe 3 of the early 
| part of the present century. The late Mr. Sim- 
| cax, of Harbourne, near Birmingham, was on 
| one occasion in London, when he was obliged, 
4 in consequence of a heavy shower of rain, to take 
. * | shelter under an archway. The rain continued 
| for a long time with unabated violence. and he 
| was consequently obliged to remain in his place 
| | of shelter, though beginning to suffer from his | 
} | prolonged exposure to the cold and damp atmo- 
| sphere. Under these circumstances he was 
4 
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would come and take shelter in his house—an in- 
vitation which Mr. Simcox gladly accepted. He 
was ushered into a handsomely-furnished dining- 
room, where the master of the house was sitting, 
and received from him a friendly welcome. 
Scarcely, however, had Mr. Simcox set eyes on 
his host than he was struck with a vague remem- 
brance of having seen him before; but where, or 
in what circumstances, he found himself altogeth- 
er unable to call to mind. The gentleman soon 
engaged in interesting and animated conversation, 
which was carried on with in ing mutual re- 
spect and confidence ; while all the time this re- 
membrance kept continually recurring to Mr. 
Simcox, whose inquiring glances at last betrayed 
to his host what was passing in his mind. “ You 
seem, sir,” said he, ‘to look at me as though 

had seen me before.” Mr. Simcox acknow- 
fledged that his host was right io his conjectures, 
but confessed his entire inability to recall the oc- 
casion. “You are right, sir,” replied the old 
gentleman, “and if you will pledge your word 
as a man of honor not to disclose to amy one what 
I am now going to 
tell you until you 
have seen the notice 
of my death in the 
London papers, I 
have no objection to 
remind you where 
and how you have 
seen me. In Saint 
James’s Park, near 
Spring Gardens, 
you may pass every 
day an old man who 
sweeps a crossing 
there, who stipu- 
lates, that whatever 
be the amount of 
alms bestowed, he 
will retain only a 
halfpenny, and re- 


an unusual proceed- 
ing excites the curi- 
osity of those who 
hear of it; and any- 
one who has him- 
self made the ex- 
iment, when he 
pens to be walk 

ing by with a friend, 
is almost sure td 
say to him, “Do 
m see that old fel- 

w there? He is 
the strangest beggar 
you ever saw in 
your life. If you 
give him 6d he will 
be sure to give you 
5 1-2d. back again.” 
Of course his friend 
makes the experi- 
ment, which turns 
out as predicted ; 
and, as crowds of 
ple are constant- 


passing, numbers 
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. Many 
ient for the 


profitable investments, realised a handsome for- 
tune, enabling me to live in the comfort in which 
ene me this day. And now, sir, such is the 

of habit, that though, no longer under any 
ity for continuing 1 find quite 
~unable to give it up; accordingly e 
morning I leave Peat apparently for Senet 
purposes, and go to a room where I put on my 
old beggar’s clothes, and sweep my — = 
the park till a certain hour in the afternoon, when 
I resume my usual dress, and return home in time 
for dinner as you see me this day.” Mr. Simcox 
fulfilled his pledge.; but having seen the beggar’s 
death annou he divulged the secret. 
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every day make the trial; and thus the old man 
gets many a ee ee the curiosity of the 
passers-by, besides what he obtains from their 
compassion. I am that im) | years 
“go I first hit upon this exped relief 
my then pressing necessities, for 1 was at that 
time utterly destitute ; but Selig the scheme 
answer beyond my expectations, | was induced 
to carry it on until I had at last, with the aid of 
| 
turns to the donor ay 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Vessels intended to contain liquid of a higher 
temperature than the surrounding medium, and 
to keep that liquid as long as possible at the 
highest temperature, sho’ be constructed of 
materials which are the worst radiators of heat. 
Thus, tea-urns and ts are best adapted to 
their purpose when constructed of polished metal, 
and worst when constructed of porcelain. 
A black porcelain tea-pot is the worst conceivable 
material for that , for both its materials and 


for the , because 

it is the worst i of heat, and therefore 
cools as slowly as possible. A polished silver or 
brass tea-urn is better to retain the heat 
of the water, than one of dull ‘brown color, such 
as is most commonly used. A tin kettle retains 
the heat of water boiled in it more effectually if 
it be kept clean and polished, than if it be allowed 
to collect the smoke and soot to which it is ex- 
posed from the action of the fire. When coated 
with this, its surface becomes rough and black, 
and is a powerful radiator of heat. A set of 
egy fire-irons may remain for a long time in 
nt of a hot fire, without receiving from it any 
increase of temperature d that+of the 
chamber, because the heat radi by the fire, is 
all reflected by the polished surface of the irons, 
and none of itis absorbed ; but if a set of rough, 
unpolished irons were similarly placed, they 
would become speedily so hot, that they could 
not be used without inconvenience. The polish 
of the fire-irons is, therefore, not merely a matter 


of ornament, but of use and convenience. The 
rough, unpolished poker, sometimes used in a 
kitchen, becomes speedily so hot that it cannot be 
held without pain. A close stove intended to 
warm apartments, should not have a polished 
surface, for in that case it is one of the worst 
radiators of heat, and nothing could be contrived 
less fit for the purpose to which it is applied. On 
the other hand, a rough, enpaliched” surfaceo f 
cast iron, is favorable to radiation, and a firein 
such a stove will always produce a most power- 
ful effect. Lardner on Heat. 
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COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 


A cat, of which the Zouaves could have made 
a delicious substitute for j hare, but which 
‘was. generously spared, and”well deserves the 
title “companion in arms,” has been carried upon 
the shoulder of a voltigeur during the whole of 
the Italian campaign. A cock became o_o 
fayorite, living under canvass upwards six 
months, on intimate terms with the Zouaves. A 
drummer, named Savignol, had two inseparable 
companions, a jay, which he carried on his shoul- 
der, and a dog which marched before him. This 
dog ought to be very proud now, his master hav- 
ing given him .two little canteens to , each 
having a laudatory inscription, for they say that 
as the dog marched before the drummer, and the 
» drummer at the head of the regiment, it was the 
dog which led them to battle and showed them 
the road to victory.—Journal pour tous. 


first; so will 


The wasp attacks the ripest fruit 


fame. 


slander attempt to wound the honestest 


—— 
color are goo lators of heat, and the liqu 
contained in it cools with the greatest possible 
rapidity. On the other hand, a bright metal CCC 


SONNETS.—_ALBUM DEDICATION. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 
Blessed these leaves, whereon each glowing heart 
Hath left its impress, warm with radiant thought! 
Blessed these lines, from pure affection caught, 
And shadowed here, true pleasure to impart! 
Ay, doubly biest—for no fictitious art 
Dissembles here in holy Friendship's guise: 
But Friendship’s self, all glorious to the eyes, 
Fills every page, and sanctifies each part. 
And as when autumn winds have swept the field, 
And scattered o'er its face the golden leaves, 
Behold within this treasury revealed 
The fabric which each friend-magician weaves, 
The golden leaves of thought—a garner rich with sheaves! 


And 0, if thou, who by these gifts art blest— 

Lady, for whom we weave this cloth of gold— 

Shouldst feel, as haply thou in days of old 
Hast felt, remorseless Sorrow’s stern behest ; 

When hearts which love thee now grow chill and cold, 
Perchance with death, or, worse, with black distrust ; 
When eyes which laughed with thine are turned to dust; 

When life itself becomes a story told: 

Then, while the air is filled with falling rain, 
And dark the skies with canopy of night; 
When weary, watching eyes can see no light, 
Turn to the sunshine here, and yet again, 
Bead, smile, rejoice, and say, ‘I am not blest in vain!” 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Iw the fall of 1854 I was travelling through 
the Northwestern States as collecting agent for a 
mercantile house in New York. The terminus 
of my journey was St. Pauls, Minnesota; and I 

completed my business there, and was on my 
return by a different route than that by which I 
had travelled out—taking instead, the railway 
leading down through the central portion of Wis- 
consin. A long day’s had wearied me, and 
at nightfall I reached the thriving city of B—, 
on the southwestern line of the State, where I 
designed to stop one night. 

Partaking of an excellent supper at the well- 
kept hotel which I had made my quarters, I 
shortly retired to my room, for I was more than 
ordinarily fatigued with my day’s travel. Sleep 
never folds one so closely in its embrace, as when 
he has wearied both the mental and physical 
system with exertion; and never was it more re- 
freshing to me, than during the long slumber into 
which I shortly fell. It iilust have been after 
midnight, when I was awakened by the sound of 


many footsteps —e along the passa- 


ges past my door. At first, thinking the sound 
occasioned by the incoming of some belated 
boarders, I prepared to sink to sleep again; but 
suddenly a heavy knock came on my door, and a 
voice which I recognized as that of the porter 
who had shown me to my room on the preceding 
evening, exclaimed in hasty, agitated accents : 

“Get up, sir! There has been a murder 
close by !’”” 

Springing to the floor, I hastily dressed my- 
self and joined the throng swelling through the 
halls, and down through the office, out the 
door to a house situated close under the shadow 
of the hotel. 

There were some twenty-five or thirty of the 
gentlemen boarders and strangers stopping at the 
hotel, who had been summoned from their beds 
by the affrighted porter, present at the house 
when I entered, and already some of the circum- 
stances of the midnight tragedy were being re- 
lated. It seems that several piercing shricks, 
following each other in quick succession, had 
startled the porter dozing by the office fire, lin- 
gering for the arrival of the late night train—and 
he had summoned the inmates of the house—then 
hastened to the scene. And it was, in truth, the 
terrible drama of midnight murder, which he had 
feared, that we gazed upon. The proprietor of 
the neat cottage house, Mr. Newhall, a gentleman 
in easy circumstances, lay on the floor of the 
apartment adjoining his bedroom, his body 
stabbed with several dangerous wounds, and a 
pool of blood on the carpet. He was senseless 
and speechless, although life was not yet extinct. 
There were marks of a scuffle in the overturned 
chairs and disarranged furniture—and in the bed- 
room, where the burglar had apparently entered 
through an open window, an open money-trunk 
stood rifled of its contents, and Mr. Newhall’s 
pistol lay in a distant corner, on the floor. Most 
probably it had been wrenched from him by the 
robber when discovered by the awakened man, 
who must have sprung from his bed upon him, 
for Mr. Newhall was a man of great courage and 
personal strength. 

There was but one other member of the house- 
hold present—a Norwegian servant-girl, who was 
half stupefied with fright and terror, and who 
had hardly gained the scene of the tragedy before 
the arrival of the hotel occupants close by, sum- 
moned by the few loud screams her master had 
uttered before relapsing into his insensible state. 
Mr. Newhall, being a bachelor, had no other fam- 
ily, save a niece whom he had adopted, and who 
had left him a few days previous, on a visit to 
some friends in Madison. On looking still more 


closely about the bedroom, a small dark-lantern, 
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with the light extinguished, and which. had 
doubtless been dropped in the melee, was found. 
But this, bearing mo name, gave no clue to the 
marderer. . A physician was soon on the spot to 
dress the wounds of Mr. Newhall, but he gave as 
his opinion that he could not recover, although he 
might lie thus several days. 

The night was dark and chilly, and it seemed 
utterly out of the question to attempt thediscov- 
ery of the assassin till daylight, though the 
strongest excitement prevailed—for the wounded 
man had been a much-esteemed citizen of B—. 
But with the first streak of dawn, the police were 
on the alert, and bands of private citizens organ- 
ized themselves together to lend aid. Mresh dis- 

eoveries were made with the daylight. Spots of 
blood were found on the sill of the window 
through which the murderer had probably made 
his egress in eseaping—and on the plank walk 
over which he must have passed in his exit from 
the premises, bore also the same 
marks, while up the street, on a small pile of luam- 
ber by the wayside, was the print of a bloody 
hand—as if the assassin had paused a moment to 
rest, and in rising, had used that hand to assist 
himself. Further than these, no evidences were 
found, and these were but slight, whereby to ob- 
tain clue to the murderer. 

About noon ja report was spread that a large 
pocket-dirk had been found beneath the lumber 
by Dick Stein, a Dutchman, and a man well 
known about town as a hanger-on to taverns, as 
well asa gambler. This proved true. And the 
startling fact that the dirk bore the name.of “J. 
Sherwood,” ran like wildfire about the town. 
James Sherwood was a young lawyer by pro- 
fession, who had been in B— about a year—a 
nephew and favorite of Mr. Newhall, and sup- 
posed to be betrothed to his cousin, Miss New- 
hall. He had always borne a high character— 
though several citizens (now that the knowledge 
of the finding of the knife became public) stated 
that of late he had neglected his business, and 
had been heard of as a frequenter of Parkhurst’s 
gambling saloon—a noted resort for the fast and 
moneyed young men of the place. 

But here was fearful evidence against him. 
Doubtless he had worn out the generosity of his 
uncle—had been refused in his demands for 
money to refund his losses at the gaming table, 
and at length driven to desperation, had been 
tempted to enter the house, with whose pre- 
cincts he was so well acquainted, in the dark mid- 
night, with intent to rifle the money-trunk, when 
his uncle awaking, there had followed the fearful 
and deadly struggle which had ended so tragical- 
ly. This was the conclusion of all. And though 
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young Sherwood had rushed from his boarding. 
house, in @ distant:part of the city, to his unele’s 
house about an hour after the tragedy, and had 
stood all the ferenoon like one stupefied with in- 
tense grief over the bed whereon his uncle lay, 
this was only deemed a piece of acting, assumed 
to cover his fiendish atrocity. 

When the officers entered, and arrested him as 
the murderer, he seemed paralyzed, and then fell 
in a dead faint upon the floor. In that state of 
insensibility he was borne away to the lock-up, 
preparatory to his conveyance to the county jail 
at Janesville, at which city his trial was to be 
held—while the people of B— were left with the 
one exciting topic of the murder as the theme of 
conversation. 

An indictment was immediately got out against 
James Sherwood for the murder of William New- 
hall ; and the fall term of the court being at that 
time in session at Janesville, the trial came on 
within the week. A number of the citizens of 
B— went up to attend it also. More than or- 
dinary interest for the accused had been awakened 
in my mind. Spite of the array of circumstances 
against him, I could not bring myself to believe 
in his guilt. I was present when the officers took 
him; and to my mind, the horror-stricken face 
and paralyzed tongue which hindered any at- 
tempt at refutation of the terrible charge, which 
fastened conviction of his guilt upon others, 
seemed but. proofs of natural surprise and agita- 
tion. Surely, I thought, that frank, marily brow 
never enshrined the brain which conceived the 
idea of theft—that hand, which had so often 
grasped his kind relative’s in the clasp of consan- 
guinity, never sent home a deadly weapon to his 
breast. But I was only a stranger, and what was 
my opinion in face of the great wave of evidence 
upraised against him? Nothing was left me but 
to follow the bent of his affairs with painful 
interest. 

At ten o’clock of the , two days after, 
the trial cameon. The was crowded 
to suffocation—every niche, window-seat and 
doorway being packed with an array of human 
faces. The prisoner was brought in and placed 
in his box ; the judge took his seat; silence was 
proclaimed ; the jury were empanelled, and the 
indictment read against the prisoner, who sat, 
pale and haggard, looking years older than when 
I saw him last. The first witness on the stand 
was the Dutchman, Stein. He testified that 
while looking over the lumber, and examining 
the bloody prints on the boards, on the forenoon 
succeeding the murder, the knife had dropped 
down from between a tier of planks where it had 
been thrust, On examining it, the name en- 
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graved on the handle met his eye, and he had at 
once given information of his discovery. _ 

Another witness was then produced—the land- 
lady of the boarding-house where the prisoner 
had made his home—who testified that on the 
evening of the murder of Mr. Newhall, the ac- 
cused had come in very late, long after midnight, 
and proceeded as usual to his room. He had 
not breakfasted with her, being summoned from 
his bed by news of his uncle’s murder. When 
the officers came to inform her of his subsequent 
arrest for the crime, she pyoceeded with them to 
his room, when the premises were searched, A 
handkerchief stained with blood was found in the 
lid of his trunk—spots of blood were on the 
sleeve of a shirt he had removed, and the cham- 
’ bermaid testified that the same were visible upon 
the towels she had that morning taken from his 
room; also, there were two or three upon the 
sink. This concluded the evidence. 

The attorney for the prosecution then rose. 
He was an able man, and well versed in his case. 
In commencing his address, he spoke of the 
rapid downfall of the prisoner from the upright 
walks of life—his neglect of business, which led 
to evil paths and associates—his love for the 
gaming table, where, he was prepared to prove, 
he had passed the evening preceding the murder, 
and met with heavy losses—his subsequent de- 
parture from that resort, in a state of mind which 
had probably induced the idea of theft to obtain 
the means to meet those losses—the next scene in 
the bed-chamber of the wounded man—his sur- 
prise and anguish on being roused from slumber 
to behold his nephew a robber—his exclamations, 
and the-ensuing struggle between the two—the 
extinguishing of the lantern, and then the terrible 
stroke which left him wounded unto death, while 
the assassin fled through the nearest window ; 
not, however, until the life-blood of the wounded 
man had dripped from his hand, leaving behind 
the spots which go toward proving his 
guilt. Then came strongest link in the 
chain. The evidence of the bloody knife bearing 
his initials, which had been accidentally found by 
Stein, and which had been produced in court. 
What more was needed? The chain of circum- 
stantial evidence seemed complete ; but he could 
furnish more. The handkerchief of the prisoner 
had been found by the mistress of his boarding- 
house, covered with blood and concealed in his 
trunk ; and spots of blood were also found upon 
the sink, and on the towels he had used in wash- 
ing. These were the facts he had to lay before 
the jury. And after listening to evidence in 
favor of the prisoner, if he had such to offer, he 
would leave them to make their decision. 


Every eye was now turned toward the prisoner. 
He was terribly pale, and his long, wavy, brown 
hair, brushed back from his temples, revealed a 
face whose expression certainly ;betokened any- 
thing but the character of a villain. I failed 
to read upon it that common look of recklessness 
so peculiar to fast young men, and which one 
might have expected from the account given of 
his late associations. Instead, I saw anguish, 
shame, and a combination of every emotion 
which would naturally be imprinted upon the 
countenance of a high-spirited, impulsive young 
man, who in an evil hour, had mingled with as- 
sociates and yielded to influences which had 
tainted his name, and now had brought him to 
the terrible charge under which he stood ar- 
raigned. The lawyer retained for the defence, 
stated that he had but one witness to produce in 
favor of the prisoner, but in the estimation of a 
discriminating public, Ais testimony would be 
sufficient to remove the terrible and unjust charge 
under which the accused was suffering. This 
witness then took the stand. He was a young 
man, the most intimate friend of Sherwood, of 
good standing in society. 

He testified that on the night of the murder, he 
had been with his friend in his office until eleven 
o’clock, when the two went out together, and, 
passing Parkhurst’s saloon, Sherwood proposed 
entering for a few moments, but declared he had 
no intention of playing. A short time after en- 
tering, however, Dick Stein bantered Sherwood 
toa game of billiards. They played out, and 
for a wonder, the Dutchman lost. Apparently 
angry at this, he insinuated that his opponent had 
used trickery, and challenged him to another 
game. Sherwood refused, and was turning away, 
using the expression that “he had already for- 
gotten himself in playing at all with a low 
Dutchman.” This enraged Stein, who began a 
quarrel ; and finding that Sherwood took no no- 
tice of him, but was passing out, he: sprang upon 
him, and hurled a glass tumbler, which he had 
caught up from the bar, at his head. Sherwood 
raised his hand to ward it off, and then turned 
and collared his assailant. Quite a scuffle ensued, 
when the Dutchman crying for quarter, Sher- 
wood released him. And after cautioning him 
to keep out of his path in future, they passed out 
into the street. His friend had treated the whole 
affair lightly, laughing it off, and averring that 
“after all, he had proved the greater fool of the 
two, in meddling with a drunken Dutchman.” 
He had also expressed his intention of avoiding 
the billiard saloon im the future, and abstaining 
from dissipation of all kinds. He had seen him 
take out his handkerehief and bind it about his 
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street, and he left him at the door of his board- 
ing-house. It was one o'clock when he reached 
his own home. He then retired from the 
stand. 

After he had concluded, the prisoner arose, 
saying that he had a few words to offer in addi- 
tion to the testimony given. With shame, he ac- 
knowledged that his visit to the saloon had been 
the occasion of his encounter with Stein, and 
thus the cause of his implication in the terrible 
crime which had so shocked the community, but 
none more than himself. He could only account 
for the fact of his knife’s being found secreted 
under the lumber, by affirming that the real mur- 
derer had placed it there, with the double inten- 
tion of escaping from the guilt himself, and fasten- 
ing the stigma upon another from motives of re- 
venge. He had missed his knife after his return 
from the saloon, but had not thought its loss im- 
portant until arrested. Then, it flashed over him 
that it must have fallen, or been wrested from 
his breast pocket, in the scuffle with Stein, and 
afterward used as the instrument of his uncle’s 
murder, and then produced as an evidence against 
himself. He had nothitig ‘more to say in self-de- 
fence. The evidence already given he believed 
sufficient to convince the jury, the court, and en- 
tire public of his innocence of the terrible crime 
with which he stood charged. 

After Sherwood had ceased, there was a mur- 
mur of applause throughout the court. Counte- 
nances began to brighten, the tide of opinion 
was turning in his favor, and whispers expressive 
of their belief in his innocence, after all, began 
to circulate through the crowd. 

Dick Stein, evidently half-stunned by this new 
turn of affairs, was creeping silently from the 
court-room, when a hand was laid heavily on his 
shoulder, and he was under arrest. Turning 
doggedly, and with an assumed air of indifference, 
he affected to laugh at the evidence of the prison- 
er, but was met with such ‘a stern expression on 
the officer’s face, that he submitted. In his sto- 
lidity, or ignorance of our laws, the Dutchman 
had not counted upon any fact, save that of the 
knife’s being found, as evidence in the case. In 
a few minutes he was occupying a place near 
the prisoner’s box, awaiting the decision of the 
court for Sherwood. 

At this moment, the physician who had been 
im attendance upon the murdered man, appeared 
in court. Haste was visible in his manner, and 
agitation upon his countenance. At his request, 
he was immediately placed upon the witness- 


stand. He had ridden rapidly to Janesville to 
save an innocent man. A singular and unlooked- 
for change had taken place in Mr. Newhall. As 
by a miracle, while his niece was watching and 
weeping over the body of her uncle, he had re- 
vived and spoken. It was like an awaking from 
the dead. Miss Newhall had rushed from the 
house in terror; then, her alarm over, she had as 


‘quickly returned, rejoiced to hear again her un- 


cle’s beloved voice. The physician had been 
summoned, and his surprise was extreme at hear- 
ing utterance from lips he had supposed closed 
forever. 

“ Have they taken him?” was the first query 
of Mr. Newhall. 

“ Who—the murderer ?”’ the physician asked. 

“ The thief—Stein. He broke open my money- 
trunk. Have they got him? Why don’t James 
go after him?” was his next question, in faintest 
whispers. “ Have I been hurt? O, I remember, 
that knife!’ he said afterward, putting his hand 
to his head, and shuddering.. Then he had re- 
lapsed into an insensible state. The physician 
could not tell if he would live. He might, noth- 
ing seemed impossible now. He would now re- 
turn to him; he had left him in charge of a 
brother physician ; the court now knew the real 
murderer, and had but to let the wrongfully- 
accused go free. 

It is impossible to describe the sensation which 
pervaded the mass of human beings in that 
great, crowded court-room. A great shout, like 
the roar of a sea-wave, went up. Then, despising 
the ceremony of a formal acquittal by the jury, 
they surged forward, strong men took the prison- 
er from the box, seated him upon their shoulders, 
and bore him in triumph from the court-house, 
through the streets, to the depot, where the after- 
noon train lay, just starting for B—. With en- 
thusiastic cheers, they gathered about him, es- 
corting him on board the train; and the air was 
vociferous with shouts till the huge iron steed had 
borne him beyond their sight. I sat near him, 
where I could look full upon his face during that 
fourteen miles’ ride, and never before or since 
have I ever gazed upon a countenance so literally 


transfigured with emotions of gratitude as that 
young man’s. 

“The last eight-and-forty hours have been like 
a horrible dream to me,” I overheard him say to 
his friend, as we stepped to the platform of the 
B— depot, on the arrival of the train, “a horri- 
ble dream! Before God, I swear never again to 
set foot in a gambling saloon !”’ 

And he kept his word. That was five years 
ago. I have since travélled among the Western 
States, and have heard of James Sherwood, as 
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a talented and rising lawyer in Wisconsin, and 
as upright and blameless in his private life, as he 
is fair and open in his political career. Shortly 
after his acquittal he married his cousin, Miss 
Newhall, to whom he had long been attached, 
and to-day his home is among the happiest of 
the many happy firesides at the \West. 

Strange to chronicle, Mr. Newhall recovered 
miraculously from his wounds, and thenceforth 
made his home with his adopted children, who 
will be heirs to his wealth. 

The Dutchman, Stein, who at first was with 
difficulty kept from the lynch law of the excited 
populace, was duly put upon trial, found guilty 
of the crime of burglary, with intent to murder, 
and then remanded back to prison, to await the 
recovery or decease of the wounded man, and up- 
on his recovery was sentenced to a term of sev- 
eral years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary of 
the State, where he still serves out the sentence 
for his crimes. 


SCENERY OF CEYLON. 


Ceylon, from whatever direction it may be 
proached, unfolds a scene of loveliness po 
, if it be rivalled, by any 
in the universe. The traveller from Ben- 
gl, leaving behind the melancholy delta of the 
and the torrid coast of ndel, or 
the adventurer from Europe, recently inured to 
the sands of Egypt and the scorched headlands 
of Arabia, is alike entranced by the vision of 
beauty which expands before him as the island 
rises the sea, its lofty mountains covered by 
luxuriant forests, and its shores, till they meet the 
ripple of the waves, bright with the foliage of 
tual spring. The Brahmins designated it 
Peed epithet of Lanka, “the resplendent ;” the 
dhist poets gracefully apostrophized it as “a 
1 upon the brow of India ;” the Chinese knew 
as the “Island of Jewels ;” the Greeks as the 
“land of the hyacinth and the ruby ;” the Mo- 
, in the intensity of their delight, as- 
signed it to the exiled parents of mankind as a 
new elysium to console them for the loss of Par- 
adise; and the early navigators of Europe, as 
pM per dazzled with its gems and laden 


was redolent of ume. In later and less 
imaginative times Ceylon has still maintained the 
renown of its attractions, and exhibits, in all its 
varied charms, “the highest conceivable devel- 
opment of Indian nature.” —Sir Emerson Tennent. 


OF OLD, 


The scene is an old one— 
It comes but of dreaming 

Of times that have wandered with gladness away, 
When youth had‘its vigor, 
And young life was teeming 

With joys that were fleet as the sunshine of day. 


Where the violet bloomed, 
In its then beauteous blooming. 
Neath the sheltering shade of a wide-spreading tree, 
My idol of life, 
With heart unassuming, 
Murmured softly her love for the flower—and for me. 


The bright bird above 
Hushed its sweet singing, 
Enraptured by music so akin to its own; 
And the rivulet’s voice 
Appeared to be bringing 
A welcome to love in its clear, softened tone. 


O heart, twas a sunbeam 
But given to morning ; 
The calm ere a storin oppresses the sea ; 
A pure ray of light, 
That enveloped the warning 
Of clouds which ere nightfall would desolate thee! 


[omremat.] 


THE “LAST OF HIS RACE.” 


BY DONALD M’CLURE. 


“Wuar is the baron lighting up the old hall ’ 

so splendidly for to-night?’ asked Albert Von 
Hapsburg of his friend, as the two youths, stu- 
dents of the university, strolled at twilight along 
the road ending in the grand avenue that formed 
the approach to Castle Hohenberg. 
“Tt is his birth-night, I believe,” said Auguste 
Meisel, “and he is very particular to celebrate 
it. Ihave heard of some propheey which is to 
be fulfilled on one of these anniversaries, and 
that he believes it. Therefore on these days, he 
surrounds himself with troops of people, in order 
to dissipate, if possible, the low spirits in which 
he would otherwise indulge.” 

“Right! The baron is judicious. To keep 
off evil spirits by pouring down good spirits, is 
the very height of wisdom. Commend me to 
the Baron Von Hohenberg forever.” 

“By the by, Albert, I haye been bidden, but 
had nearly forgotten it. And as my brother is 
quite intimate with the baron, I will venture to 
invite you to go in with me for an hour or two. 
We can leave the castle long before the university 
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, far to seaward the very breeze that blew from it 
oo 
J 
; ; TO A CHILD. 
Ere thou wast born “into this world,” 
. O, let them not, like beads of dew empearled 
, On morning blades, before the noon depart ' 
But m drops before the noon exhale, 
Be childish innocence on earth must fail, 
, ‘Yet may return to usher thee to heaven. 


like nothing better.” 

“ We will go early then, so that I can intro- 
duce you to the baron without witnesses.” 

The two young men walked up the avenue, 
stopping a moment to admire the effect of the 
intense light of a hundred wax candles upon the 
stainal window-panes. ‘Through a single dia- 


mond pane of clear, white glass, they beheld 
some one pacing the broad floor of the immense 
hall 


“That ig thé” baron “himself,” whispered 
Auguste. 

“That little deformed hunchback, with such 
long arms like an ape ?” asked his friend. 

“None other. And some say his mind is as 
deformed as his body—but my brother says 
there is yet a spark of the divine within him.” 

As he spoke, they went up the broad flight of 
stone steps that led to the flower-wreathed con- 
servatory. This was a vast room, the walls of 
which were of glass, and completely filled with 
flowers and plants of the costliest kinds. Pass- 
ing through these, they entered the vast hall it- 
self, where the baron was still restlessly walking. 
At times he stopped before the folding doors of 
the large dining-hall beyond, and chided the ser- 
vants for some fancied negligence, or careless 
handling of the superb plate with which they 
were setting forth the tables. A lackey who was 
waiting in the entrance, relieved the students of 
their caps and mantles, and ushered them into 
the presence of his master, calling out their 
tmames in a stentorian voice. 

The baron welcomed the young man, but there 
‘was still a cold, sarcastic meaning in the dull 
‘ine eyes, that said there was no true heart in the 
welcome. More company arriving on the instant, 
the two youths fell back into a quiet corner and 
‘Watched the proceedings with curious eyes. 
Meantime, the servants were making their own 
observations in the kitchen. 

“ Master is in bad humor to-night, Andreas,” 
said the cook. “Nothing but fussing and fret- 
‘ting all this day. One would think he was going 
to have the king to sup with him, or, at least, a 
party of women, he is so fussy and particular:” 
“Women!” echoed Michael Gausrager, the 
privileged person within it. ‘Women! it will 
be long énough before a petticoat angel flies into 
Hohenberg. Its master has not just the figure, 
or face either, to attract the lovely creatures.” 

“Hold thy prate, old Goose-neck,” answered 
the cook. “TI doubt me not that even the baron 
could find a wife—a young and handsome one, 
too, for all his humpy shoulders.” 

Michael stretched his long neck, Which had 
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“If I thought I should be welcome, I should | 


given him his surname of Gausrager (Goose- 
neck), over the long table on which the cook was 
preparing the various luxuries of the feast, and 
said in a significant tone: +“ Ay, but he cannot 
marry now, if he would.” 

“Thou art rightly called a fool, Gausrager— 
what should hinder him if he be 80 inclined, I 
should like to know ¢” 

“Hark! Don’t tell, Peter—but the baron 
wont be alive after to-night.” 

“ What has put that mischief into that foolish 
head of yours? Mind he doesn’t hear you, or I 
would not give a duck’s claw for your life.” 

“ Pooh! that old gipsey told him so. I heard 
her myself. Didn’t the baron turn pale when 
she said that ?” 

“Why, did she foretell it for to-night 1” asked 
the cook, his curiosity mastering the dignity 
which he always tried to maintain towards 
Michael. 

The buffoon executed a grimace. 
would thee give me to tell?” he asked. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said Peter, assuming his 
usual stiff and pompous manner. “ Get thee out 
of the kitchen, and don’t let me‘ 86é thee again, 
until this feast is well-nigh over. Up to thy loft, 
fellow, and if thou want to see the fun, thou hast 
naught to do but croon thy long neck over the 
window-frame, and enjoy the sight and smell as 
much as the rest.” 

Michael looked down at the long rows of 
tempting dishes that were nearly ready to serve, 
and pleaded with the cook to let him stay, but 
without effect ; so he crept off unwillingly to his 
eyrie in the roof. 

Soon the wassail and tumult began in the 
grand hall. When the guests were in the height 
of their enjoyment, and only waiting for the 
master to name the leading toast, the baron was 
seen to grow pale. He begged to be excused for 
a moment. Several of his friends rose to lead 
him from the room, but he waved them back, 
and taking the arm of hié relative, Baron Von 
Thalberg, lord lieutenant of the county, he left the 
room and entered the cool retreat of the conser- 
vatory. Here he sat down, while the renewed 
sounds of merriment from the hall came upon 
his ear. 

“ Leave me, cousin,” ‘he said. ‘Go back and 
play the part of host to them for a few moments. 
This cool air revives me, and I will soon be with 
you all again.” 

Left alone, he threw himself upon a cushioned 
bench among the flowers and inhaled their sweet 
perfume. One rare flower had that day bloomed, 
whose fragrance, brought to mind a host of mem- 
ories long buried. This plant had never blos- 
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somed since the day on which his gentle sister 
Helena had died. Then came back the gipsey’s 
prophecy—that mysterious and awful warning to 
spend this day in the silence of his own room, in 
prayerful meditation, and the strange, dark hint 
that it might be the last. As he lay there, a 
strain of wild, delicious music was wafted to his 
ear. There was a noble band stationed in the 
hall, but this did not seem to proceed ‘from thence. 
It was a softer, more plaintive strain, and seemed 
to thrill through his very being. When it 
ceased, he abandoned himself again to memory. 

“ And this is life!” he mused. “To wear the 
galling chain of deformity and ugliness for thirty- 
two suffering years, and then to dread the parting 
from it! ‘Here lies the hunchback,’ may be 
written over me perhaps, or uttered by lips that 
now flatter me. What said the gipsey? That 
no woman’s love would ever be mine. That, 
wise and learned as I thought myself, I should 
lose my life by a fool, and on a birthday, too— 
perhaps this one. And yet I could have loved a 
woman! Yes, fervently, sincerely loved a wo- 
gan like my sweet sister. Alas, there is not one 
iy all this vast world who could love the huneh- 
back. Well, I will go back to the table and 
drown these horrible fancies that are possessing 
me, in a bumper of my own old Rhenish, pledged 
by the dear friends who so kindly help me to dis- 
pose of it. Friends!” he added, with bitter, 
biting scorn, “friends! I wonder how many of 
them would stay with me when my last flagon of 
wine should be exhausted ?” 

He rose heavily from the couch and passed 
through a small ante-room, in which a wood-fire 
was smouldering into red-hot coals. He had 
become chilled by the cool air of the conservatory, 
and now lingered a moment to enjoy the kindly 
warmth. As he sat there, the decaying sparks 
renewed his strange fancies. He thought they 
were types of his vanishing life, and as the heavy 
brands fell, he seemed to hear the sound of the 
clods upon his own coffin! With a deep groan 
of anguish he rushed into the hall, thankful to 
dissipate his imaginings by the presence of others. 
Even there, the guests seemed to assume the sem- 
blance of mourners, and the red flag that waved 
over the table wore the hue of black and seemed 
like a pall. 

He rallied when the guests loudly cheered their 
host, and advancing to the head of the table, 
he drank off a brimming glass of wine. It was 
swift and potent in its effects, and it loosened his 
hitherto powerless tongue. He even related to 
them the history of the past fearful half-hour— 
told them of the gipsey Moraima’s prediction, 
and his own foolish fancies in consequence. 


“Ha, ha! well said, baron!’ echoed from 
every corner of the wide hall, as the guests lifted 
the sparkling glasses to their lips, and drank to 
the health of the future Baroness of Hohenberg! 

“Good heavens!” said one of the baron’s 
“dear friends,” speaking aside to his next neigh- 
bor, “good heavens! what a figure for a woman 
to love!”” And, unseen by the host, he twisted 
his own superb shoulders into an exaggerated 
likeness of the hunchback. 

The tumult still rose. Voices grew louder and 
mingled with the crash of glasses and the rattling 
of silver. And when the din was at the highest, 
some one called loudly for the merry-andrew, 
Michael Gausrager. The host sent for him, but 
no one knew where he was to be found. The 
little maid, Lena, knew well enough where poor 
Michael had been sent, and she had carried him 
food and wine secretly. Peter had forgotten that 
it was by his order that the buffoon had gone 
away, and the rest of the servants pleaded igno- 
rance of his whereabouts. 


No Catholic was ever so reverent to his patron 
saint, as was Michael to littie Lena. He thought 
her an angel in human shape, and when she ran 
up to his door and whispered to him not to come 
down to the drunken crew who were clamoring 
for him, lest they should now ill-treat him for the 
delay, he blessed her a thousand times. Visions 
of weary miles’ walking on a wintry road, such 
as his master’s guests had often submitted him 
to, made him cower into his dark and cold room 
when she had gone away, and when he heard a 
noise as of some one ascending the stairs, he 
longed to call her back to suggest some new 
hiding-place. His heart beat quicker when he 
heard the baron’s voice calling for a piece of 
rope. He was to be beaten if he could be found, 
he well knew. Fear sharpened all his senses, and 
he heard the trailing of a rope upon the floor 
near where he was hiding, but still outside hig 
door, which he had contrived to fasten, but 
which he knew the strong arms of these excited 
men could easily pull open. Soon he heard the 
rope applied te the handle of the door, and his 
master’s voice saying: “Let me alone, I can 
open it.” He shuddered, for he knew the rope 
well. Itwas a rotten bell-rope, formerly used 
in the tower, and had been tied in innumerable 
knots, which in fancy he felt upon his back. 

“ Huzza! hugza!” resounded from the guests 
at the bottom of the stairs, as the baron succeed- 
ed in tying the rope to the handle of the door, 

There was a dead silence after this, then a 
creaking sound as if the rope were parting, and 
then a noise of a log of wood being thrown down 
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the steep staircase. He knew no more. Insensi- 
bility had mercifully closed his eyes. 

‘ Meanwhile, the guests were suddenly sobered 
by the falling of their host. With uplifted hands 
they stood below, as the poor, distorted body 
came heavily over the stairs and landed on the 
marble floor at their feet. When they raised the 
head, death was impressed upon the ghastly fea- 
tares. The gipsey’s prophecy had come to pass, 
and the last Von Hohenberg was gone to his ac- 
count. A few of the most sober and reflective 
among the company, stayed to give their pres- 
ence and assistance to the bewildered servants ; 
but the rest, terrified and amazed, left the castle 
precipitately. The hunchback lay in state dur- 
ing the following week. All that his diseased 
mind had suggested, came true. The funereal 
pall canopying the state-bed, the coffin, with the 
shield and helmet, which the custom of his fami- 
ly had rendered indispensable to be laid upon it, 
and the indescribable odor of death which had so 
pained him in his imaginary struggle the night 
before, all were palpable to the senses of those 
who came to look upon him. 

It was on the first day of February, 1728, that 
the last of the race of Hohenberg expired. It 
was on his birthday, too, and as Moraima had 
prophesied, he came to his death by a fool ! 


Trembling, half-fainting, cold and miserable, 
little Lena found her charge. Gently and con- 
siderately, she gradually acquainted him with his 
master’s death, and took him kindly away from 
the scene of excitement to the home of her own 


relatives. When she married, she induced her 
husband, a good-natured, ease-loving German, to 
allow Michael a home in their pretty cottage. 
Kindness and care, combined with quiet industry 
and regular habits, soon changed the buffoon into 
a healthy and respectable youth. Only in his 
sleep was he visited with dim fears, and often 
he would cry out that the baron was falling. 
When he was just passing over the threshold 
of manhood, and the hearts of Lena’s little chil- 
dren had become securely bound to him, he sud- 
denly wilted beneath the touch of sickness. Like 
an angel, his kind benefactress hovered about his 
feverish pillow, wiped the death-dews from his 
forehead and closed his dying eyes. 

In the funeral-vault of Hohenberg, there were 
two Coffins side by side. One bore the inscription, 
“Charles Joseph Baron Von Hohenberg, the 
last of his race. his 

ruary 1, 1728.” 

On the other, more simple in its adornments, 
was inscribed, “ Michael Albert Von Hohenberg, 
died March 18, 1734.” 

- ‘It was not known until after poor Michael’s 
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death, that he was the baron’s brother, and that 
the inheritance rightfully belonged to him. One 
person only was partly cognizant of the fact, and 
the baron had bound him by a solemn oath never 
to name his suspicion to any living being. When 
Michael died, he felt absolved from further con- 
cealment, and suggested‘to Lena that her protege 
shodld receive those posthumous honors which 
had never been accorded to him in life. The 
castle had stood empty since the death of Charles 
Von Hohenberg ; but the lord lieutenant willed 
that the body of him who was in reality the last 
of his race, should be carried into the grand hall 
and laid in such state as had that of his elder 
brother. 

Tears, such as no mortal ever shed over the 
tomb of the latter, fell upon Michael’s, from the 
eyes of the good Lena and her little ones. When 
the eldest daughter was sixteen, the emperor be- 
stowed the castle upon a new favorite, and a son 
of the new family soon after married Claudine 
Bergen. This gentle girl was a second Lena, 
following in the footsteps of her mother. She 
made the young baron happy, and commemorated 
her attachment to the simple friend of her infancy, 
by naming her own child, Michael Albert. 

A long life and a green old age awaited the 
gentle serving-girl of Hohenberg, who was now 
connected, by her danghter’s marriage, with the 
grandest nobles of the land, and when she passed 
away, she, too, was laid in the same tomb with 
him she had so sare befriended. 


LADY FRANKLIN. 

Everybody must admit that Lady Franklin is 
not only an buta woman, 
yet we have heard an anecdote of her sensibility, 
which is deeply affecting. A short time since, 
when her aaystle was waiting most anxiously 
to learn the fate of the brave men she had des- 
patched in search of her husband, she fell ill, and 
a consultation of physicians was held at her resi- 
dence. One of gentlemen, whilst he felt 


begged her ladyship wou 
frequent refusal os 80 


much disappointment in ascertaining the precise 
state of her fever, that he took the ‘Hiberty Tatty 
to the and he then perceived that 
they were ping a small miniature of Sir 
John. “ Madan,’ exclaimed the 

with deep s , “my prescription must 
determined to keep before 
your = an object, which although deservedly 
you, serves to confirm the ae 

“ Sir,” rep no! 
direming picture has been my sole comfort- 
er ever since the departure of my husband, and I 
am determined it shall be rable until, if he 
be dead, I am so happy as to after him into 

the grave.” Times. 


Sin and retribution are as the substance and 
shadow, never far apart. 


.EVELYN’S WAITING. 


[ORIGIN AL. ] 
CHARLIE. 


BY MRS. F. B. BARBOUR. 


Gently and tenderly lay him to rest, 

Tiny hands folded upon the white breast ; 
Sunny eyes c , their light is all fled: 
Straighten the darling limbs—Charlie is dead! 


Fold the robe closer about the still form, 

Press the cold lips which love’s kiss cannot warm ; 
Tears drop like rain cn the beautiful head, 

Wild sobs are bursting, for Charlie is dead! 


Dead to the weeping eyes watching him here ; 
Dead as ye follow behind the black bier; 
Darkness and silence within the cold grave: 
Have ye forgotten the Hand which can save! 


Never like this hath thy mother-heart bled 

With anguish that would not be comforted ; 

No sorrow before but thy soul could say, 
will be done, Father, not mine, alway !’’ 


Wait, mother, in patience !—God pitieth thee, 
And watcheth thy struggles all tenderly : 
Till at last from this fearful cloud shall shine 
A beautiful faith in his love divine. 


He was needed there, in the home of light, 
Where never is pain, and there is no night; 
He is waiting thee mid the shining band 
Of the ransomed ones in the better land. 


EVELYN’S WAITING, 
BY GEO. D. SHEPARD. 


Tr was a low, cheerful-looking room, with a 
broad beam running across the ceiling, and very 
small windows with seats covered with chintz. 
There was no lack of furniture, but it was rather 
substantial than handsome, and somewhat old- 
fashioned besides. On the wall hung two large 
portraits—so large that the frames came down 
far below where they ought to hang, and inter- 
fered with the setting back of chairs or sofa. 
There were two of the latter articles in the 

and broad, and originally hard and 
uneasy, like all sofas of an ancient make, but 
more recently stuffed and covered with greater 
attention to ease and luxury. The windows 
were open, bringing in the sweet smell of honey- 
suckles and damask roses which grew profusely 
outside. Beyond was a little garden, homely 
and old-fashioned enough, but still pleasant from 
the wealth of vines and creeping shrubs that 
grew all over the stone wall, and the two great 
pear trees, the low currant bushes, and the pro- 
fasion of white, pink and crimson hollyhocks, 


intermingled with the graceful Belvideres and 
the stately princess’s feather. 

The portraits mentioned, were of a man in 
the full prime and.vigor of life, and a woman, 
young, gentle, and mild-looking. Near them, 
suspended by a small cord, was the miniature 
likeness of a very lovely child, fair and fresh as 
the morning, with bright, wavy hair of golden 
brown, eyes of a soft hazel, and cheeks and lips 
that seemed made for loving kisses. 

The three representatives of these pictures sat 
together in the quaint old room, somewhat altered 


_| from the time that had passed since they were 


painted, yet perfectly recognizable. The man’s 
raven locks were sprinkled thickly with silver, the 
woman’s were concealed under a cap, and the 
child, now grown to fair maiden, wore hers band- 
ed plainly over the ears and braided ina Grecian 
knot behind. 

There was another child there, but of a mould 
and accent so different from the picture or its 
original, that no one would have thought them 
sisters. She was just passing the bounds that 
separate childhood from womanhood. Eyes and 
hair of the deepest black, a skin where the rose 
contended with the olive, and a form of fairy 
proportions belonged to Olive Rayner ; while her 
air and manner were so fascinating, so spirituelle, 
so full of grace, and altogether so charming, that 
Evelyn had little chance of being admired when 
Olive was by. Yet, if not admired, Evelyn was 
loved ; and to one of her unobtrusive ways, this 
was far more grateful. It was pretty to see the 
black curls of Olive Rayner tossed back in co- 
quettish style, from a forehead that gleamed from 
under them like Parian marble ; bnt the eye, after 
all, rested with deeper satisfaction upon Evelyn’s 
plainly banded hair, just parted evenly upon her 
small and graceful head, with the thick, glossy 
knot behind, at the very spot which showed: best 
its beautiful shape, and set off the rare beauty of 
the neck and ears. 

Evelyn held in her hand a shell, upon which 
she was cutting an exquisite cameo likeness of 
her sister. This was Evelyn’s art—her one and 
only trait of genius, shining out from amidst the 
calm beauty of her daily life. She had taken it 
up without instruetion, and at first even without 
proper instruments, and her success was as ad- 
mirable as it was surprising. Her father, im- 
mersed in business, did not wake up to the fact 
that his daughter was bidding fair to distinguish 
herself, until a reverse of fortune showed him 
how truly talented she was. He had leisure 
through = severe fit of ague, to observe how 
much she was capable of doing, and congratalat- 
ed himself that whatever awaited him, Evelyn 
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would bs sure to be independent. He was trou- 
bled thenceforth only for his gentle and amiable 
wife, and the wild, impetuous child, who needed 
@ parent’s ceaseless watch and ward. How 
would these two helpless beings bear to be poor 
and desolate? He might have known that Eve- 
lyn’s heart was “ open as day to melting charity,” 
and that, when everything else had failed them, 
Evelyn would be all the world to them. But he 
did not think so, until he saw the beautiful cameo 
in his daughter’s hand. He had been regarding 
itsome time before he made out what it was. 
The light was not favorable, as he sat, and he 
fancied her merely toying with some article of 
jewelry from which-she had taken the setting. 
But as she moved it forward, and took long and 
earnest looks at Olive, and then applied herself 
fervently to her work again, he cast a scrutinizing 
glance at what he now saw was a resemblance to 
his other daughter. 

“ What have you there, Evelyn?” he asked, 
with a degree of emotion very different from that 
which he had experienced half an hour before, 
when, dwelling on his own pecuniary troubles, so 
hard to be borne, because involving so many, he 
had almost shed tears. ! 

’ “QOlive’s face, papa,” she answered, in a low, 
sweet, silvery voice, extending it towards him. 

He looked at it steadily, until happy tears 
came into his eyes, not so much ealled out by 
the perfect beauty of the face, as. the thought 
that Evelyn could have done this, without his 
suspecting that she was an artist, and that she 
could have done it so admirably. 

He passed it to the silent litte woman oppo- 
site, and the wet tears were dropping upon it as 
he putit from him. Evelyn thought her father 
was growing weak and nervous. Her mother 
knew better how to interpret his emotion. It 
was midsummer, and Evelyn had forsaken her 
little hot room at the top of the house, where 
she usually worked, for the cool parlor below. 
But she now conducted her father to that retreat, 
where shells and casts and medallions lay around, 
and one or two figures moulded in clay and cov- 
ered with wet cloths, were standing in the cool- 
est corner of her studio. 

“Naughty child, to coneeal this from your 
father!” he said, tenderly kissing her cheek. 
“* And yet it makes me happy, for now I shall 
feel safe in your ability to preserve yourself from 
want and poverty.” 

“Is it then so bad, dearest father ?’’ asked 
Evelyn. 

“Nothing can look much worse now, my 
ehild: I fear that this pleasant old place, which 
was my father’s and grandfather's, and which 
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I fondly hoped to bequeath to my children, free 
and unincumbered, must now be sold to meet the 
demands of my creditors.” 

“Do not think so, father. Look at me! I- 
am strong and well. I can do much, believe me. 
I have heard of many lately who require a good 
music-teacher. I can give lessons; and surely, 
if Iam successful in Olive’s head, I can do 
something more in that way.” 

Mr. Rayner shook his head, yet Evelyn could 
see that he was really made happy by her hope- 
ful talk, and she continued her encouragement 
and cheerfulness. 

“ Olive is so beautiful, dear father, she must 
make many friends. Every one loves her so 
much, you know. My talents—(am I really tal- 
ented, father?) If I am, her beauty and my 
talents must draw around us some who will sure- 
ly patronise us in a school, or in some branch of 
professional art. Let us forget, father, that we 
have been very well off heretofore, and only re- 
member that we have something to perform. 
We will begin directly.” And the charming girl 
actually drew her father down stairs, to draw up 
a list of friends and acquaintances who might be 
likely to entrust their children to the care of 
Evelyn and Olive Rayner. Somehow, Olive 
did not seem so enthusiastic as she might have 
done. Her assent to Evelyn’s proceedings was 
very languid, and she did not suggest anything 
of her own. Evelyn looked disappointed, and 
was.ready to make any alteration in her plans 
that would suit her sister. All was received 
coldly ; and Olive at length flatly refused having 
any voice in the matter at all. 

“Do your own planning, Evelyn. I have no 
head for details. Besides, I cannot be supposed 
to be wise like you. And you really think we 
have strength and patience to teach music to 
Mrs. Barnard’s two overgrown girls, who have 
not a particle of melody in their whole being— 
and to that poor, puny child of Mr. Ratford, who, 
I am certain, does not yet know a violin from a 

” 


piano. 
“ Hush, Olive!” said Mrs, Rayner, who had 


hitherto remained silent. “‘ Your sister’s resolu- 
tion is too noble to be treated with such levity. 
I am glad that one child, at least, has the good 
sense to appreciate the trials of her father, and 
the cheerful spirit which teaches her to help him 
to overcome them.” 

Olive’s eyes filled with tears. ‘Say no more, 
dear mother,” she said, brokenly ; ‘‘ depend on 
it, I shall be as ready as Evelyn to do all that I 
can to relieve poor papa from his embarrassments. 
I will. keep school, or I will marry some rich old 
man, if that will do better, and make him allow 


mea vast income, and you shall all share it 
with me. Will that do?” 

“I trast you will have no such unpleasant 
sacrifice'to make for us, Olive,” said her father, 
smiling for the first time for many days. “ Time 
may prove more lenient to us all than we expect. 
The first misfortune is always hardest to be 
borne.” 

The autumn saw the Rayner family still living 
in their own home. A large and flourishing 
school was already established in the cheerful old 
parlor,and Mr. Rayner and his wife were the 
principals. It was thought to be better thus, 
than for the two girls to meet such a responsibil- 
ity alone. Each had a separate department, and 
the novelty and eclat which attended their efforts, 
reconciled Olive to the great change in their life. 
She was daily acquiring lessons, which in the 
lap of affluence and luxury she could never have 
learned, and in time she might make a noble 
character. Evelyn saw with delight, that Olive 
did not shrink from the task which she had so 
dreaded, and she drew a pleasant augury for the 
futare from her own hopeful spirit, which saw all 
things rose-colored. Blessed quality of cheerful- 
ness! which lights up the dark places of life with 
a sunny glow, and lines every cloud with silver. 
Evelyn had these thoughts often; but mingled 
intimately with them, was a remembrance, which, 
to say the least, was tinged with bitterness. Ris- 
ing above all her hopes and aspirations, coming 
even between her and her filial love, and bring- 
ing a shade over her cheerful face, was the image 
of one who had fluttered in the hour of her sun- 
shine, but had seemed to be missing in her day 
of trial. 

Richard Delamere had been her childhood’s 
dearest friend. In later years, he had never 
seemed to lose the memory of their childish 
hours and although he had never talked of a 
nearer tie than that of friend and brother, his 
words all had an import of tenderness, that 
would compel the most faithless to believe that 
Evelyn Rayner was to be his wife. In the day 
of their vicissitude, even common friends came to 
speak a word of cheer to the kindly old man, 
whose goodness and benevolence had endeared 
him to all—but Edward Delamere came not ! 

Gentle as Evelyn’s nature had ever been, she 
was yet too proud to ask where he had gone— 
and from the time of her knowing his departure 
from town, she never spoke his name, even to 
Olive. Olive, awed by Evelyn’s seriousness 
when anything relating to her friend was men- 
tioned, was lost in wonder at the change which 
had come upon their social eirele ; and perhaps 

. 


nothing could have tended to sober the wild girl 
more than the thought that Evelyn might be un- 
happy. Otherwise, Evelyn’s life flowed on the 
same as before. ‘To all appearance, the chasm 
which he left, was filled up with new and engross- 
ing cares ; and only in the silence and darkness 
of the night watches, was Richard Delamere ar- 
raigned at the bar of Evelyn’s judgment. Then 
every tender word and look, every allusion to the 
time -when they should be more than all the 
world to each other, came back upon her heart 
with a meaning she had never attached to them 
at the time. 

The school went on. Whether its success was 
owing to the mild and wise discipline of Mr. 
Rayner, or the loving and motherly care of his 
wife—to the gentle, winning: ways of Evelyn, or 
the dashing, off-hand ways of Olive, so fascina- 
ting to the young girls under their instruction, 
and which insensibly they all imitated enough to 
put a dash of spirit and energy into the tamest of 
them—we do not know. But certainly, no 
school was ever more popular with the parents 
as well as the children. The Rayners reaped 
golden wheat from their experiment, and thé 
harvest was the possession of the dear old home, 
bought back, with its pleasant surroundings, 
without foot of stranger having ever entered 
therein. 

It was a day of crowning joy when it passed 
back again into their owm hands. There was a 
pleasant gathering of friends and pupils; and 
Olive’s rich beauty was the theme of every tongue, 
while Evelyn’s goodness was in every heart. As 
might be expected, beauty won the day ; for that 
night, Charles Trevor bowed before the influence 
ot Olive’s attractions, and when the next golden 
autuma gathered in its sheaves, the wild and 
careless girl had gone to make new sunshine in 
another’s home. 

They missed her playful rattle, and the old 
house seemed lonely when she wasaway. Buta 
sadder interruption than that, broke up their 
school, and consigned Evelyn and her father to a 
deeper loneliness. Mrs. Rayner died—so gently 
and peacefully that her death seemed only anoth- 
er phase of her ealm and beautiful life. Evelyn 
was now all in all to her father, and they sat 
down together to comfort and console each other. 
They were able now to give up all care, and with 
Mr. Rayner’s growing years and infirmities, 
Evelyn felt that she had no right to seek for 
further gain, except in the quiet employment 
which had preceded her schoolkeeping days. 

So the two sat in the beloved room, now their 
own, and doubly sanctified by the presence 


? 

; 


which they felt but could not see. Mr. Rayner, 
after the first great burst of grief was over, went 


One face of remembered beauty—the face that 
alone had ever worn the look she coveted—was 
reproduced again and again, when no eye was 
. upon her work. In the day time, she wrought 
out fair and beautiful heads, that brought praises 
from her father’s lips, very dear to Evelyn ; but 
in the night, when Mr. Rayner was asleep, she 
worked to trace out features that were dearer still. 

Years rolled on—and Evelyn’s locks of golden 
brown were threaded here and there with silver. 
Her full, round figure had thinned, and there 
was a slight drooping that told of too little exer- 
cise in the open air. Yet she was not sad nor 
sorrowful. Least of all, was she fretful or morose. 
But life did sometimes seem tamer than her 
youthful imagination had pictured it, although, 
after an incursion of the Goths and Vandals, 
as Mr. Rayner playfully calied a visit from Olive 
and her noisy, tearing children, her comparative 
quiet seemed very pleasant to her again. 

Olive had just left them, and Mr. Rayner was 
indulging in the first sound nap which he had 
had for a*whole -week ; and Evelyn, although it 
was afternoon, was still in her morning dress, 
making good the furniture which the little in- 
vaders had injured. It was an old habit of Eve- 
lyn’s, that of singing at her work, and she had 
not at least forgotten or laid aside this instance 
of a cheerful and happy heart. She was singing 
now, in a léw, musical voice, glancing now and 
then at her sleeping father, to see if she disturbed 
him, and at the same time, rubbing the stains of 
childish fingers from the old piano, until her 
checks glowed with the unwonted exercise. 

A shadow passed the window, and she hushed 
her song. She turned, but saw no one near, al- 
though a dim, undefinable sensation of some 
presence unseen oppressed her. She pursued her 
work, and soon the same melting, soul-fraught 
melody issued from her lips. It was a song of 
long ago—one that she had often syng in her 
early youth. All at once, her thoughts went 
baek to that youth, and as she glanced at her 
father’s long white hair, the time seemed very 
long since she was young. Her heart went back 
to her early dream, and she took from a small 
box which was carefully locked, the carved like- 
ness which memory had assisted her to fashion, 
and gazed long upon the well-remembered 
features. 

Ye, who never knew what it was: to lose the 


first bright hopes of youth, may laugh, if you 


please, at the gentle kiss which poor Evelyn be- 
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stowed on the chill white lips that met her view, 
and the brief sigh which she gave to the strange 
mystery of the past, so long unsolved! Laugh 
on! for a few fleeting moments will turn the 
scale, and she who wins may laugh! For there, 
within the room, alive, radiant with health, and 
looking with eyes of love upon the gentle spinster 
stands Richard Delamere ! 


“ Forgotten you? no, Evelyn! not for one in- 
stant; but I was poor when the heavy stroke fell 
upon your father, and I took a vow that I would 
yet make him rich. I would not see you, for I 
knew that I could not bear the separation—so I 
left quietly the yet sleeping town, on the very 
morning after his heavy losses were known. I 
stood for two hours before dawn, beneath your 
window, and watched the fluttering of the white 
curtain in the morning breeze; but I dared not 
await your uprising. I hurried away to the ves- 
sel, and in two hours we were off in the rising 
sun. Ihave trodden the burning sands of India 
for years, to bring back to you the yellow gold so 
worthless to me unless shared with you; and 
when I once possessed it, I staid not for friend 
nor foe. Yonder white hair tells me how long I 


} have been gone, and how much may have been 


suffered since my absence ; but I am here again, 
and with a true heart to offer you, Evelyn; and 
if rejected—why India will take me to her warm 
bosom once more and until death. But you will 
think of me kindly, Evelyn; and we will watch 
over the gray head yonder together—you and I! 

Youand J! How often I have lain on the hot 
sand, and turned my eyes heavenward, and long- 
ed to say those three simple words in your ear ; 
to feel that I was not alone. Toiling for wealth, 
I longed to tell you that there was a time coming 
when those toils should be rewarded, and we 
might yet be happy. It rests with you, Evelyn, 
to banish me to India or not ?”’ 

There was no audible response to Richard De- 
lamere’s words, but she did not unlock the arms 
that held her; and it was evident enough that 
Evelyn acquitted him of all wrong or forget- 
fulness. 

The old parlor was lighted up as if for a festi- 
val, and Olive’s children were wandering about 
the floor, waiting impatiently for their mother’s 
footstep on the stairs. It came at last—and then 
eame Aunt Evelyn in bridal garments, her rich 
hair lying in soft braids above a forehead still 
white and pure as in her early youth ; and, clasp- 
ing the folds of her satin robe, was a beautiful 
brooch. It -was a cameo of rare beauty, and the 
head of Richard Delamere, true to life, as if he 
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were standing before the artist when she carved 
it, was easily recognized by all present. ! 

‘The old house still stands in its ancient stateli- 
ness. Careful hands have kept it in repair, and 
Evelyn’s children play in the fields where so many 
generations of children played before. A new 
Evelyn and a new Olive walk those leaf-strewn 
paths, and are so like to their predecessors, that 
another Rip Van Winkle, awaking from a thirty 
years’ sleep, might fancy them the same. 

The little attic where Evelyn worked stealthily 
in olden times has been raised and enlarged. 
Against the walls, now painted of a sober, quiet 
hue, are ranged various figures of her moulding, 
in different states of progress, and in a little ebony 
cabinet, are kept beautiful specimens of the art 
she loves so well; but which she makes subser- 
vient to her duty as a wife. 


KING OF HEARTS. 

Comte was gallant towards sovereigns. At 
the end of'a performance he gave at the Tuile- 
ries, before Louis X VIIL., he invited his majesty 
to select a card from the pack. It may be that 
chance led the king to draw his majesty of hearts ; 
it may be, though, that the conjuror’s address 
produced this result. time the ser- 
vant placed on an isolated table a vase filled with 
flowers. Comte next took a pistol, loaded with 
powder, in which he inserted the king of hearts 
as a wad; then turning to his august spectator, 
he begged him to fix his eye on the vase, as the 
card would appear just over it. The pistol was 
fired, and the bust of Louis appeared among the 
flowers. ‘The king, not knowing how to explain 
this unexpected result, asked Comte the meaning 
of this strange apparition, adding in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, “I fancy, sir, that your trick has 
not ended as you stated.” “I beg your majesty’s 
pardon,” Comte replied, assuming the manner of 
a courtier; “I have quite kept my promise. I 
pledged myself that the king of hearts should 
appear on that vase, and I appeal to all French- 
men whether that bust does not represent the 
king of all hearts ?”—Zondon J a 


HOW TO BE HANDSOME. 

It is perfectly natural for all women to be 
handsome. If they are not so, the fault lies in 
their birth or in their training, or in both. We 
would therefore respectfully remind mothers that 
in Poland a period of childhood is recognized. 
There, girls do not jump from infancy to young- 
ladyhood. They are not sent from the cxndle 
directly to the drawing-room, to dress, sit still, 
and look pretty. During childhood, which ex- 
tends through a period of several —_ they are 
plainly and loosely dressed, and allowed to run, 
romp, and play in the open air. They take to 
ranting They are not loaded 

wh, gi about, in every wa: 
with countless frills and 4 
80 as to be admired for their much clothing. 
Plain, simple food, free and varied exercise, 
abundant sunshine, and good mental culture, are 
the secrets of beauty in after life—Ladies’ News- 
paper, London. 


HELEN. 


BY RPWARD L. MERTON. 


Her life was one sweet music-strain, 

I ne'er shall know the same again ; 
Where’er her spirit’s impress dwelt, 

The keenest thrill of love was felt. 

What rays of pure, indwelling truth, 
Glance from the soul and heart of youth, 
To bless surrounding hearts with heaven, 
Were gifts by her unbounded given. 


Dear gem of sacred youthful time, 

Of cold, but genial Northern clime, 
Much, much of fond idolatry . 
Swells sweetly from within towards thee. 
Life may in painful wanderings pass, 

And loneliness the soul harass ; 

Still, dearest gift of day, 

Thy impress will forever stay! 
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BY ANNIE M. LOVERING. 


Now for school-teaching I was no better fitted’ 
than for the ministry—I mean as far as patience 
was concerned—yet it came into my head very 
suddenly one morning, as I sat in the broad old 
kitchen of my father’s house, with my little 
brothers and sisters about me (and, indeed, there 
was a goodly array of them), that it was about 
time for me to be doing something in the world ; 
something outside of the monotonous round of 
household duties which I performed day after 
day ; something, perhaps, to relieve my father, 
in a small way of the burden that rested upon 
his shoulders: By this I do not mean that he 
was in debt, or that his goodly farm failed to 
give his large family a comfortable; happy sup- 
port. Not atall. But let that question go with- 
out further discussion, and suffice it by saying 
that for very good reasons of my own, I resolved, | 
as old people say, “to make ‘a start in the’ 
world.” 

And so I started. How that was brought 
about, it would be tedious enough to relate; but’ 


this much I will say, that because of the idea 


born to me so suddenly on that spring morning, 
I was chosen—of the numerous applicants— 
teacher of some forty scholars at a distance of 
twenty miles from Cranston. I need not add 
that this was a source of great gratification to 
me, and that because of it I entered into a vast’ 


number of vague, happy speculations as to how 
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the summer would glide away—how the days, 
the long summer days, would seem as short as 
the shortest of winter ones—how I would teach 
the little children to love me, and‘ by that means 
find a readier way of interesting them in their 
books. Dear me! it would fill a good-sized 
volume to write out all that I imagined and 
dreamed of the summer which I was to spend in 
the little village of Lester. 

But “a change came o’er the spirit of my 
dreams ;” not before I left home, becanse in such 
a case I might never have found courage to have 
left it ; but just before I arrived at the seene of 
action. 

“ You are to teach in Lester village this sum- 
mer, if I understand you rightly ?” said the most 
gentlemanly of gentlemen before I left the cars 
at Lester. 

The question was not an impertinent one after 
our brief, morning acquaintance, and so I an- 
swered it in all good faith, a little pompously, 
perhaps, for I was greatly impressed with the im- 
portance of my calling. 

“ Yes, sir, and I anticipate a very pleasant 
summer of it,” I said. 

“ You do?” 

' He spoke in a quizzical tone, while the wisest 
and most inexplicable of smiles crossed his faee. 

“ Yes, sir, and why not?” I asked, forgetting 
that my question was abrupt, and my manner 
somewhat disturbed. 

“ Nothing, only to realize your pleasant antici- 
pations, you must meet a different fate from your 
predecessors for years back.” 

. “ And why, sir?” I questioned, my face get- 
ting redder and redder every moment. 

“‘ Because of all children under the sun, those 
of Lester village are the most unmanageable. 
In the course of a summer they usually succeed 
in dethroning two or three teachers.” 

He was a very handsome gentleman, as I said 
before, and as he said this in a pleasant, laughing 
way, displaying a set of perfect teeth, he grew 
handsomer than ever. But Idid not think much 
of that, only of the thread of quiet exultation 
that I thought I detected running through his 
remark. I grew piqued in a moment, and an- 
swered him with a show of spirit which must 
have been quite amusing. 

“They will not dethrone me!” 

“ Ah?’ 


_ He was, indeed, much amused, for he looked. 


in my face for a full moment, as if to gather 
trom it food for his merriment. At that I grew 
queenly, or at least what I thought to be so, and 
drew myself up as though there was a question 
of honor to settle. Just then the cars came toa 


full stop, and the conductor gave his eall—“ Les- 
ter !’’—so that I did not have a chance to answer 
—not his words, for they were simple enough in 
themselves—but his manner. 

“I wish you much success,” he said, as I left 
the cars. 


prophecy. 

That was the first that I heard of my Lester 
school, and I need not add that my spirits were 
somewhat dampened. But that I should con- 
quer the unruly set of masters and misses I did 
not doubt for a moment. 

“They'd do well enough if it warn’t for the 
doctor’s boy,”” my good-natured boarding mis- 
tress said when I questioned her concerning my 
pupils. “He is the ringleader of ’em, and al- 
ways has been.” . 

That was enough for me to know. I would 
make friends with the doctor’s’son at the begin- 
ning. But that was easier said than done, I may 
as well confess at once. There was mischief 
enough in him to have stocked a little million of 
commonly roguish boys. Gain an advantage 
over him in one way, and he was doubly sure to 
gain one over me in another. If I attempted to 
reason with him, his answers would set the whole 
school in a hubbub, and if I threatened to pun- 
ish him, a look of sheer defiance settled upon his 
bright face. He troubled me so deeply that I 
could not rest night or day, in school or out. 
That I grew pale and thin is not to be wondered 
at. 

When my trial was at its height, I chanced to 
meet my acquaintance and prophet of the cars. 
Who he was, or what he was, I did not trouble 
myself to think. Idid not even care. I had 
hoped ‘to meet him again, but I preferred to 
have it at the time of my victory, not at my 
vanquishment. 

“« And how are you pleased with your school ?” 
he asked, walking by my side in an easy, careless 
way, as though he was an acquaintance ot 


years. 
“TI am delighted,” I answered. “I cannot 
express to you how much so.” 


He laughed heartily. Looking into his face 
at that moment, I-thought I could trace a very 
strong resemblance between him and the doctor’s 
son, Frank Eldridge. A most unpleasant truth 
dawned upon my mind. A little angered I de- 
termined to make the most of it. 

“ The scholars are very well,” I said, half ma- 
liciously. “I suspect that the trouble lies with 
their parents. The ringleader of all the mischief 
seems to have grown up in a most unhealthy at- 
mosphere. I should say that his father was not 
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a very devout friend of Sabbath schools, and that 
would be a mild saying, indeed, and a charitable 
one on my part.” 

My words took immediate effect. A little flash 
of color appearing suddenly upon the gentle- 
man’s face, spoke plainer than words could have 
done. Seeing my advantage I continued, in a 
tantalizing way : 

“ People tell me that this Eldridge boy has not 
known a mother’s care since his earliest infancy. 
That is self-evident. I have been more lenient, 
remembering this. But if it is a mother’s care 
that he needs, I would advise his father, most 
heartily, to make an attempt to secure to him the 
eare of some good, true woman.” 

“You would ?” 

He looked me fully in the face as he asked the 
question. I was not equal tothe ordeal. I grew 
suddenly confused, and trying to answer him, 
stumbled upon three or four answers at the same 
time. 

“ Your advice is most excellent, Miss Lakin. 
I hope the unfortunate gentleman will be able to 
act upon it.” 

“ So do I, most sincerely,” I answered, blush- 
ing beneath his strange, questioning glance. 
“ For the boy’s sake, he would do well to make 
the matter one of importance until he succeeds,” 


Iadded, more because I would not allow myself 
to be sileneed by his gaze, than because I cared 
to speak. 

“ Perhaps you would be willing to aid the gen- 
tleman in question, since you were the first to 


suggest the idea? Would you?” 

“T am no philanthropist,” I-answered, curtly, 
believing that he was making an attempt to quiz 
me. “I think too much of my life—” 

T hesitated. I saw that I was going too far. 
The gentleman smiled. We were close by the 
school-house door, and the conversation could not 
go further. With a “good morning” he turned 
away, while I entered the school-room. 

“Who was that gentleman?’ I asked of a 
child, standing by the door. 

“Dr. Eldridge, Frank Eldridge’s father,” was 
the reply. 

I knew that well enough before, but hearing it 
verified by the child’s lips sent my blood throb- 
bing and beating loudly at my heart. 

The day that followed that morning was not a 
pleasant one tome. Not that my scholars were 
unusually rude or boisterous—to the contrary, 
they were quieter than I had ever before known 
them ; but somehow my conscience troubled me. 
Thinking of the motherless boy before me, I 
saw that in dealing with him I had put away 
from my heart that blessed charity which suffereth 


long and is kind. I had called anger justice, and 
by it dealt with him. I had forgotten how warm, 
human words sink through the congealed surface 
of the heart, touching and stirring its purest 
depths. 

I had blamed the father. And there I was 
wrong again. Of the world, I a woman, ‘had 
the best right to look straight through his indul- 
gence, to the fatherly tenderness that could not 
give birth to a reprimand or rebuke ; to the love 
that could not, because of the mother resting in 
the grave, mete out the justice that the child 
merited. 

How the tender hands of pity brought these 
overlooked truths before my eyes, until blinded 
by tears I could not see! 

The next morning I met Dr. Eldridge again, 
and again he kept me company to the very door 
of the school-room. His tantalizing humor had 
not left him, and with a sly look in his clear, gray 
eyes, he assured me that the father of my unruly 
pupil had, indeed, taken my sage advice to heart. 
Was I glad to hear it? 

“Q, yes,” I answered, in a sober, quiet way. 

“Let one fact console you, Miss Lakin,” he 
said, earnestly, “ you have succeeded admirably 
with your school, and quite to the satisfaction of 
the villagers. There is a talk of having the 
summer term continued into the fall, since there 
is a stout fund of school money on hand.” 

“Dear heavens,” I said, “I shall go crazy !” 

“No, I hope not, unless you will consent be- 
forehand to engage me as a medical adviser.” 

I did not answer him. Iwas in a poor mood 
to bear his teasings. Indeed, I could hardly 
keep back the tears atthe thought of the many 
weeks of torture that they were planning out for 
me. For six weeks (half of the summer term) 
I had been trying to keep down the rebellion, 
and Ihad hoped to worry through the restof my 
allotted time without a serious outbreak. But 
now, I could not hope for it. “ War was inev- 
itable, it must come.” Before the thought, my 
good resolutions of the day before vanished like 
empty air. If to be mistress of the school-room 
I must use stick, whip and rule, then I would 
wield them. I would conquer or be conquered. 
I did not resolve upon this fully until I was in- 
formed that the school would be lengthened out 
six weeks into the autumn, allowing a vacation 
of one week in the meantime. 

So the days dragged along, not one passing 
without Dr. Eldridge making his appearance 
somewhere in my way. Sometimes I was 
pleased to see him, perhaps always ; but he had 
a strange, mischievous way with him that worked 
against my temper constantly. I think he liked 
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my little fits of passion, however, or he would 
not have provoked them continually. 

And the school! Dear me, what a school it 
was! The trial of it wore me thin as a shadow. 
But affairs came to aclimax one day. This was 
the way it was brought about. While hearing 
@ recitation, one hot, sultry afternoon, I drew 
my chair into the middle of the floor, where 
there was a faint show of a breeze. I was di- 
rectly in front of one of the aisles, and so seated 
that I could not see what was going on behind 
me. After dismissing the class, I made an at- 
tempt to rise, when to my utter dismay and hor- 
ror I found myself, or my dress made fast to the 
chair. I tried to be very cool and collected, as | 
released myself, but my hands trembled violently, 
and I knew that my face was white with anger. 

“Can any one tell me who pinned my dress 
to the chair?” I asked. 

There was a dead silence. I repeated the 
question. Still no answer. I could interpret 
that easily enough. Not a scholar in school 
dared tell a tale of Frank Eldridge. 

“ You may walk this way, Frank,” I said. 

As though marching to a military drum, he 
came to the middle of the floor. 

“T shall bear your impudence no longer,” I 
began. “Either you or I must be at the head of 
this school. If my arm and ruler are as trusty as 
I think, I shall be mistress here.” 

“ You don’t dare ferrule me ; my father—” he 
began. 

“Let your father come here, and I will ferrule 
him too,” I said, interrupting him. 

“T’ll tell him of that,” he cried out. 

“ Do so, by all means,” I answered. 

And so I thrashed Frank Eldridge, soundly 
and smartly, till he begged for mercy like a three 
year old baby, and promised as humbly as I 
could wish to do better. There was a great up- 
roar, in consequence of it, both in school, and 
out. But what made the matter ludicrous in the 
extreme, was that the fact of my threatening to 
whip Dr. Eldridge (handsome, idolized Dr. El- 
dridge, the awe of the whole village, and the 
pride of the whole town) was noised about. At 
last it reached the doctor’s ears, and as I had 
feared, he came just at the close of school, the 
next afternoon, to remind me of my threat. 

“I have come for my whipping,” he said, in a 
low tone, as I answered his loud rap at the 
door. 

I do not know why, but the tears sprang to my 
eyes at this. It seemed unkind in him, almost 
cruel. I was afraid that he would notice how I 
was moved, and so I turned my head away, as I 
answered : oe 


“Tam very busy now, can you come in and 
wait?” 

“ Until after school, do you mean?” 

“ Just as you please—I have no time to spare 
now—I suppose you have come to undo my work 


“ Walk in, if you please,” I said, interrupting 
him. He was speaking so pleasantly and kindly 
that the tears were coming to my eyes again. 

“Now my whipping, Miss Lakin,” he said, 
after the last class was dismissed, and we were 
alone together in the old school-house. 

“ Dr. Eldridge, how unkind of you,” I said. 

“ But I insist upon it,” he answered, passing 
me my rule. 

How exceedingly foolish I felt. How wretch- 
edly he teased me. But there was no escaping 
from him, so I said, laughing and crying all 
together, “Give me your hand ?” 

“The right, I believe, is the one always 
claimed by ladies. But are you serious, shall I 
really give it to you ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, coloring. 

Taking the tips of his fingers in my left hand, 
I gave him a quick blow. 

“ A kiss for a blow,” he said, raising my hand 
to his lips. “ Strike away, dear, I shall never 

So I struck him again, once, twice, thrice. 

“See which hand will get blistered first, yours 
or mine,” he said, in high glee. “ How happy 
you make me, and how good I am getting.” 

“ And how bad I am growing every day,” I 
cried, bursting into tears, and dropping my head 
upon the desk. 

“‘ Heaven forbid, Lizzie,” he said, tenderly, the 
mockery going quite away from his voice. “I 
know that I have worried and troubled you, but 
my heart has been, and is, all right, my child. 
Do you remember what you said to me a long 
time ago, about marrying again? And do you 
know, that in spite of reason and prudence (for 
you are young and pure-hearted yet), I have 
hoped and prayed that sometime you might be 
the light and love of my bad, darkened heart, my 
darkened home? Ilove you, that isall I can say 
in pleading my case.” 

And that was enough. That blessed knowl- 
edge for a moment expiated all my sufferings in 
the turbulent school-room; ay, all that I had 
known in life, even. 

“ Then you meant it, in a small way, when you 
asked me to give you my hand ?” he said, archly, 
as I held out my hands to him. 

And I said “yes” in one breath, and “no” 
in the next. Which wasright? 


me 


of yesterday.” 
ti “ Not I, believe me—” 
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{orremat.] 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


I love at morning’s early dawn, 
Ere Sol’s bright beams impart 

A dazzling radiance to the scene, 
To bless creative art. 


I love to gaze on Nature’s works, 
_ And see her stores unrolled : 


To mark the blessings of the year, 
Its varied scenes enfold. 


T love at twilight’s pensive hour, 
To wander forth alone, 

When the gray mist of eve precedes 
Pale Luna’s gentle beam. 


At this calm hour a halo bright 
The gift of memory lends ; 

And pleasures past, and present, too, 
A happy influence blends. 


I love the springtime of the year, 
When Nature smiles around ; 

When birds renew their gayest songs, 
And flowerets strew the ground. 


And summer, too, with all its charms, 
Which tempt us to repair 

To shady groves and forests green, 
And quiet valleys fair. 


L love to hear the autumn wind, 
As soughing through the trees, 

The harplike melody it bears, 
And the cool, refreshing breeze. 


And dear to me is winter, too, 
Though icy fetters twine ; 

The frozen stream and snow-clad hills 
Proclaim a Power divine. 


[OnIGINAL.] 


TWICE A LOVER, 


BY E. F. LAWRENCE. 


Ir was an afternoon in the Indian summé, 
the briefest and most beautiful of the seasons. 
For many a golden day, from the fair sunrise 
to the royal sunset, the wonder-working forces 
in the great laboratory of Nature had wrought 
unceasingly, gradually developing the multitu- 
dinous forms and hues of loveliness that every- 
where garland the earth in her bridal time. In 
the June days died the roses ; the later blossoms 
faded too, the cricket chirped no longer in the 
wayside grass—but while decay lingered close 
by, hardly staying his hand from his fell work, 
the summer came back, warmer and ruddier from 
her sojourn in the glowing South, and wander- 

21 


ing musingly in her old-time haunts, brooding in _ 
the still woodlands and climbing the forest- 
crowned slopes, irradiated them with her 


presence. 

Ihad undertaken my journey in no cheerful 
mood. Young, enthusiastic, ambitious of a high 
place in my profession, it was hard to pause on 
the threshold of a career which my imagination ar- 
rayed in brilliant colors, and curbing my eager 
spirits, devote my energies to the establishment 
of my health. But the necessity was imperative, 
and reluctantly I had mounted my horse and 
turned my back upon the scenes where I fondly 
imagined distinction was to be won, and the 
coveted glory attained. I had chosen to accept 
my father’s advice, to repair to the residence of 
Judge Morgan, an early friend of his own, not 
because he dwelt in a region rich in wild and 
picturesque scenery, whose charms might tempt 
forth the too industrious student, but I pleased 
myself with the thought of the large library, 
whose ponderous tomes I looked forward to 
reading, while I lay quietly in the south piazza, 
passively submitting to the ministrations of the 
autumn sunshine and bracing air. I knew, too, 
that Judge Morgan had a clear, acute intellect, 
and a thorough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of his profession, and I reflected that 
the society of such a man must advance me in 
those legal studies which I had been forced tem- 
porarily to abandon. Yet the disappointment 
lay sore upon my heart, and it was not until I 
had left far behind me the neat suburban towns, 
with their stylish, city-like air, and had been for 
many hours in the open country, in the silence 
and serenity that always dwell there, that I be- 
gan to grow calm and content, and to feel myself 
in harmony with the tranquillity of nature. The 
shadows that lay across my path, as I skitted 
along the boundaries of some orchard, whose 
trees cast a portion of their fruitage into the 
highway, had grown longer, and the sun was far 
on his course, when I arrived in the vicinity of 
Judge Morgan’s home. 

I could see its white chimneys gleaming from 
the tall elms that rose above them, as upon gain- 
ing an ascent I gave my steed a moment’s rest, 
and let my eye roam over the landscape. West- 
ward the country rolled away in long, undulating 
sweeps towards the horizon, dotted with white 
villages and brightened by forests resplendent 
with the gorgeous hues of the season, until its 
waves were stayed by the Adirondacs ; to the 
northwest the blue, misty veil was half-raised 
over the waters of Lake Champlain, and on the 
east, close at hand, the mountains rose far up 
into the sky, clothed with the bright-hued maples 
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‘fram base to peak, like pyramids of blazing gold. 
“It was the fruition of summer—the serene close 
of the perfect day. Its strange beauty stole over 
my spirit, as if some sweet melody my childhood 
had loved were floating through the sunset air, 
-awakening the better feelings and resolutions that 
‘had lain dormant in the exciting struggles of the 
~previous busy months, and stirring old memories 
‘that were hidden deep in my heart—the voices 
now hushed forever, the dear joys of home, and 
all the precious things which boyhood embalms 
for the solace of later years. Rousing myself 
from my reveries, I pressed forward, and just'as 
the sombre twilight shadows crept over the dis- 
tant hills, I gallopped up the avenue and dis- 
mounted at the steps of my friend’s mansion. I 
remembered the place well, and my first hasty 
glance around assured me that it was unchanged. 
On re-visiting some fine old country house, red- 
olent of antiquity and having an individuality of 
‘its own, I dislike to find it modernized, and all 
‘its distinctive features obliterated. There was a 
amovement within, and presently the front door 
«was thrown wide open and Judge Morgan ap- 
«peared on the threshold. It was the same figure, 
# little less erect perhaps, that I had known in 
-my childhood, and the same frank, genial man- 
mer. Peering into the fast-gathering darkness, 
the asked, in a tone whose slight uncertainty 
-could not disguise its cordial kindness : 

“Is that Philip North ?” 

At my quick response in the affirmative, he 
made astep forward, checked himself, and waited 
‘until I ascended the steps. 

“You are welcome, weleome, Mr. Philip!” 
~And he gave my hand a hearty grasp. ‘“ You'll 
excuse my not coming down to meet you—a 
touch of my old enemy. So you are Philip 
North,” he continued, as we entered the pleasant- 
ly lighted parlor. “Your father said I need not 
expect to find him reproduced in you, but you 
are like him. Yes, I should have known you 
anywhere. And so, you have overworked your- 
self in your making haste to be wise. Very 
foolish, Philip. It takes all summer for wheat 
to grow in, and if a blade or two happens to get 
ripe before the rest, what is ‘it good for? Mere 
husk. It takes time to fill out the kernel. But 
wwe will build you up. Alice and Delia will 
show you all the lions in the neighborhood, only 
you must look to your horsemanship, or Alice 
will rob you of your laurels.” 

Until thus reminded by my friend, I had for- 
gotten that the little girl who had been my child- 
ish playfellow, must have grown to womanhood. 
Ihad scarcely heard her mentioned, since one 
morning when I drove away from her father’s 


house, in all the pride of a boy first permitted to 


journey alone. I recalled her now, as she stood 
with one hand on the head of a huge Newfound 
land almost as tall as herself, and shading her 


eyes with the other, while she watched the coach 


bowl away down the hill. 

“But I do not know Delia, do I, Judge 
Morgan 

“No—she came to us only a few years ago. 
She is my ward.” 

Tea was presently served, and the ladies ap- 
peared. How could I have ignored so quietly 
the existence of the graceful young girl who 
stood before me? She was about the medium 
stature, but the peculiar carriage of her finely- 
shaped head, and the proud dignity of her whole 
bearing, produced the impression of greater 
height. There was something in her movements 
that fascinated the eye—a mingled grace and 
queenliness. For the rest, her face was not 
beautiful, I thought. Her features were too ir- 
regular, her color too faint, but the heavy braids 
of lustrous dark hair were drawn away over a 
brow both intellectual and serene. The brown 
eyes were not brilliant, but you could discover in 
them a large capacity for loving and for suffering, 
too. The same expression characterized the 
mouth. It was mobile and sensitive. Now and 
then there crept about it a smile so strangely 
sweet that you longed to see it there oftener. But 
she was chary of it. It curved her lips once or 
twice as a little by-conversation went on between 
her and her father; then, too, the eye softened 
and the cheek flushed. 

Delia had far greater pretensions to beauty. 
A blonde complexion, sunny brown curls, soft 
blue eyes, a charming figure, petite, but exquisite- 
ly moulded. Add to this, winning manners, not 
too vivacious to be gentle, and a low, coaxing 
voice. 

“ Alice,” said Judge Morgan, “ you must put 
your little Bessie through her best paces to-mor- 

w morning. Mr. Philip is prepared to expect 

t things of your equestrian performances.” 

“T fear I shall not be able to prevail on Bessie 
to exert herself in order to justify your commen- 
dation, papa. She is indifferent to praise,” re- 
turned Alice, gravely. 

“T trust her fair mistress is not so insuscepti- 
ble,” I remarked. 

She looked at me a moment. 

“ Applauses are easily won and are usually 
worthless. Besides,” she added, more playfully, 
“ Bessie is my good friend, and sometimes differs 
from me in opinion, and shows it frankly, as I 
like to have my friends do; consequently it 
happens that we sometimes come home in half an 
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hour, when I have made up my mind to a whole 
morning’s ramble.” 
“ And do you encourage such rebellion?” I 


_ asked, laughingly. 


“ Bessie has a will of her own, and I like her 


‘the better for it,” answered Alice, abruptly. 


The next morning, when we were cantering 
briskly along the road in the fresh, breezy air, I 
thought Miss Morgan really beautiful. The ex- 
ercise had given her a fine color, and in the varied 
play of emotion which was constantly changing 
her expressive face, you forgot the irregularities 
of feature, if indeed you did not think them pos- 
itive charms. Her style was original and strik- 
ing. Lovely as Delia was, she looked tame and 
insipid beside her. We soon became excellent 
friends. Unaccountably to myself, I lost all in- 
terest in Coke and Chitty, and grew strangely 
reconciled to my involuntary exile from active 
life. We passed the mornings on horseback, ex- 
ploring all the picturesque places near and re- 
mote; the evenings fled too quickly with reading 
and merry talk, and when Alice and I were alone, 


. in long, confidential conversations. 


I never met with such sympathy as she gave 
me. Without echoing my sentiments, or con- 
cealing her own, which she maintained was de- 
structive of real friendship, always uttering her- 
self frankly, sometimes even brusquely, she yet 
encouraged me to reveal to her thoughts, aspira- 
tions, dreams, which I had never before disclosed 
to any one. Was I haunted by any half-formed 
doubt? She had known the same uncertainty, 
and could indicate its cure. Did any emotion 
waver tremblingly on my lips? She had precise- 
ly the words to complete the broken sentence. 
These conferences grew exeedingly pleasant to 
me. They were the golden threads in the plain 
web of my daily life. I only caught glimpses of 
her character. I felt that beyond what was re- 
vealed were greater charms, and this drew me 
on. I knew that she had faults—she was proud, 
impulsive, too exacting, perhaps, but she showed 
these qualities in such a way as only to make me 
love her more. 

I liked to see her turn away in indignant seorn, 
when I had given utterance to some sentiment 
she deemed unworthy. And then, when I re- 
lented and sought her forgiveness, it was a de- 
light to see the fire die out of her eyes, and the 
tender light come back to them, and to watch 
that rare smile relax the lips just now pressed to- 
gether in anger. She was extremely indepen- 
dent. No one ever cared less than she for what 
Mrs. Grundy might say. Perhaps it was the 
grand natural seenery about her home that had 
developed this leading trait in her character. The 


society of mountains and forests helps to make 
the soul free and strong. She was motherless, 
too, and although always carefully taught, her 
position as mistress of her father’s household at 
that susceptible season verging upon womanhood, 
had doubtless encouraged habits of independent 
thought. It had given her a maturity transqend- 
ing her years, but this was beautifully relieved by 
her simplicity and a childlike freshness of sensi- 
bility, There was withal, an occasional shyness 
about her that removed her beyond my sphere. 
I scarcely dared hope for her love; sometimes I 
even doubted her friendship. She was like a bird, 
that with a sweet reluctance approaches close to 
you, and just as you think you are sure ef him, 
he is beyond your reach. 

It is now later in the autumn. The glory of 
the Indian summer has passed away from the 
earth, the trees have given up their brilliant 
garniture, and the dry leaves lie thick upon the 
ground. Alice and I are sitting at the foot of an 
oak-tree, which terminates one of the pleasant 
forest-paths in the .yieinity of her home. A brook 
wanders along close by, and its low singing, the 
rustle of the leaves, and the loud caw of the 
lonely crow, are all the sounds that interrupt our 
talk. A few late asters are growing at her feet, 
and Alice is carelessly playing with the starry 
blooms. There has been a silence, which is brok- 
en by Alice. 

“Did you ever think that women are like flow- 
ers ?” she said. ‘There is little Mrs. Lewis— 
you know how bright.and gay she is; but she 
has had a world of trouble and sorrow. Every 
one thought when her last child died, that she 
would never be herself again. Yet she seems to 
enjoy what there is pleasant in her autumn-like 
life, just as these cheerful-looking flowers do the 
Novembef sanshine. She always reminds me of 
the asters.” 

“Tt is a pretty fancy,” I replied. “ What is 
Delia like+a honeysuckle, clinging to something 
strong for support ¢” 

Alice looked grave for a moment, and then 
answered very quietly, “No.” 
returned, surprised. “ What 

Alice was silent. I had seen that she did not 
esteem Delia, but she never alluded to her faults. 

“* Will you tell me what you resemble, Alice ?”’ 

She laughed and blushed. “ Papa says I am 
like sweet-brier.” 

I do not know how it came to pass. I had 
steadfastly resolved that I would return to the 
city and prove my affection by a long waiting, be- 
fore I revealed to Alice the hopes which had be- 
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come so dear to me. But somehow the secret 
escaped my lips, and a few words told her all. 
She did not turn timidly away from me—it piqued 
my foolish vanity, I remember, to see that she 
was not even surprised. She listened in silence, 
and when she spoke the clear tones came forth 
unfalteringly. 

“Tam sorry you told me this, Philip, because 
it grieves me to cause you even a moment's mor- 
tification. Iam sorry you should associate me 
with anything that may pain you ever so slightly. 
You would have remembered me as a pleasant 
companion, and though you will not love me 
long, we might still have been friends.” 


“No, Philip, I believe you are in earnest. If 
I should give you now the affection you ask me 
for, you would try to conceal from me the change 
that will take place in your feelings, and you 
would keep your pledge.” 

“How could she talk to me so?” I asked. 
“What had she seen in me to make her think 
me so fickle? I loved her-traly. I was sure I 
should love her always.” 

She shook her head and smiled a little sadty. 

“Youdo not love me enough. Do you know 
how exacting 1am? Do you know what con- 
stancy and fervor I should demand? I have 
never loved many people. My nature is slow to 
respond to affection. Love is a growth with me, 
not'the inspiration of a moment. But all my 
life I have known: how I could love. There 
would be no wavering or shadow of change in 
‘me. And you ask me to give all this to you— 
you who do not even understand me.” 

I tried to convince her that I, too, could be 
true. lasked her if she could be indifferent to 
an affection as deep as it was fervent—that should 
anticipate every thought, that should lie in wait 
for the slightest word of the beloved. 

“Your theory is beautiful, Philip, but I have 
‘no faith in your practice.” 

“Only give me time to prove my devotion. 
You would learn te love me, Alice.” 

“Very likely I might,’ she answered, shortly. 

I sat down on the turf at her feet. “Give me 
some hope, Alice.” 

**T must not love you, Philip. I must put far 
away from me all thought of it.” She stopped 
a moment, then went on hastily. ‘‘ We are not 
suited to each other. You are ambitious, you 
seck worldly renown. I ask only love. You 
are eager for popular fame. I do not care for 
applause. You have studied; and I have 
dreamed. Do not seek to awaken me from my 


“ Alice, you are more precious to me than ary 
renown I can win. Your love would givea 
sweetness to every triumph,” I said, impetuously. 
She drew her hand resolutely away. 

“ You are mistaken in yourself. You prize in- 
tellect above affection. You will never love as 
you can love, until you have tried fame and seen 
how unsatisfactory it is. You will never value 
constancy as you ought, until you have known 
faithlessness.”” 

“ Alice,” I exclaimed, almost bitterly, “ you 
are cold and hard.” 

I remember how her eyes kindled. I recall 
the impetuous movement with which she flung 
away the asters and clasped her small white 
hands together. 

“ You know I am not, Philip,” she said, pas- 
sionately, “but you do not know, you cannot 
appreciate such a love as I could give you. 
You would misunderstand and weary of me, and 
it would break my heart.” 

I had been unjust, knew. I began to geta 
fuller look at the treasure I could not gain. I 
was silent a moment. She put out her hand. 

“Do not let us quarrel any more,” she said, 
her eyes filling with tears. “ We have been very 
happy together.” 

Ah, if I had but understood her then ! 

IT am on my way to the city. A bleak storm 
darkens the air, and a tempest of baffled affection 
and wounded pride is raging in my heart. Delia 
is beside me. She takes advantage of my escort 
to make a journey to town. I can scarcely find 
any pleasant words to say to her. Her very gen- 
tleness exasperates me. I gaze out of the car- 
window in moody silence. am only alive to 
one feeling. 

Now, my longing to enter upon active life was 
gratified. It was not hard for me to throw my- 
self into my work with an intensity that left no 
-room for any fruitless regrets, or vain aspirations. 
I strove to forget Alice... I believe I was proud 
to prove myself as fickle as she had foreboded. I 
said I would not again sue for preferment at the 
court of love. I crushed down my heart, and 

kept my mind hard at work. I found pleasure 

in the exciting contests in which I engaged with 
all the ardor of a novice. I had a keen relish 
for intellectual sparring. I liked, too, to hunt 
up obscure points in support of my position. In 

a word, I had found my niche, and for a while 

was satisfied with my labor and its results. I 
was willing now to admit that Alice might have 

been right in saying that we were unsuited to 

each other. Perhaps I could not have withdrawn 


dream.” 


from my professional cares enough to have re- 
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sponded to such a nature as hers. I realized now 
that congenial as were our tastes, there was a 
broader ground of sentiment and feeling, where 
we might not always have stood together. Sym- 
pathetic as she had been, well as she had. under-- 
stood me, I knew I had never fathomed her. It 
was best that she had seen the matter in the light 
of cool common sense. At first, I said this bit- 
terly. Afterward the thought lost its sharpness, 
and I said it sincerely. Do not think I had no 
stability of character. I was at a period of life 
when everything is transient. The emotions of 
youth are like the waves of the ever-restless sea 
—maturity is the quiet inlet unvisited by storms, 
serene and deep. 

It is no new thing to speak of the unsatisfac- 
toriness of success. It is but a repetition of the 
sentiment of the Preacher—“ vanity of vanities.’’ 
No one ever towered above his fellows but to find 
a colder atmosphere, a more ungenial clime. I 
only reached, in my progress, the same unwel- 
come goal which every othgr eager aspirant for 
fame has attained. I grew at last weary of the 
rude encounter with those as ambitious of dis- 
tinction as myself. I tasted the satiety of suc- 
cess, and popular applause became hateful to me. 
There came a time when I did justice to the 
worth of affection. I learned that of all things 
in the universe love is the greatest and best. I 
use the word in its widest signification. I longed 
now to escape from my restless, troubled life, and 
thirsted for repose, and for those tender ties that 
should make that repose sweet. 

All this was not the work of a brief space. 
Years had passed since in that drear November 
day I turned away from Alice’s home and hur- 
ried swiftly toward the theatre of my ambitious 
exertions. 

Delia was now a resident in town. With her 
beauty and ample fortune, she found the gayetics 
of the city more attractive than the quiet enjoy- 
ments of country life. I often met her in society. 
Her manner was always ghe same to me—gentle 
and kind, and touched by a slight familiarity that 
proved she remembered our old acquaintance. 
Some business affairs brought me into intimate 
relations with the family where she made her 
home. I was lonely, eager for real companion- 
ship and the delights of a home, and I found the 
pleasant domestic circle of the Sandfords very 
attractive. The intercourse which the household 
maintained with society did not destroy its re- 
pose. It was exactly calculated to tempt my 
weary spirit. I began now to wonder that I had 
80 easily overlooked Delig’s charms. 1 had ac- 
knowledged her personal loveliness, but I believed 


Thad not appreciated her vivacity, her gentleness | 


and good temper. I observed indeed, the absence 
of intellectual superiority,” but I did not miss it, 
In truth, in my present mood, I think this very 
want made her seem more lovable to me. I was 
prepared to be enchanted with goodness and 
amiability, and could very well dispense with in- 
tellect. After a day’s work among musty folios, 
I liked to sit in the sunshine of her presence, to 
watch the color come and go in her transparent 
cheek, and to listen to the ripply flow of her 
graceful talk. 

“ What is it to-night, ma chere petite ami?’’ I 
said, as just at dusk one winter’s evening I en- 
tered the drawing-room of the Sandfords. “Is 
it for party, opera or play, that I have the honor 
to proffer my escort ?” 

Delia was nestled in one corner of the sofa, 
and with the freedom of intimate friendship I 
ensconced myself in the other. She shook back 
her curls, and replied, in her playful, winning 
way: 

“We are not in need of your valiant courtesy, 
Sir Knight. We don’t propose adorning either 
with our presence. We prefer a quiet evening 
at home, so please you.” ' 

She looked very beautiful as she sat there in 
the twilight, the delicate contour of her face tak- 
ing a yet more ethereal loveliness, and the ex- 
quisite fairness of her round white arms contrast- 
ing with the soft crimson of the robe whose folds 
swept so gracefully about her. When I left 
Delia that night it was as her betrothed lover. 

And now the great want of my life existed no 
longer. The tranquil happiness I had sighed 
for was within my reach. The home for which 
I had longed, made beautiful by the tender min- 
istries of love, was no more a dream, but a pro- 
spective reality. Enriched by the affection of one 
so gentle and lovely, what more could I desire ? 
Why was it, that as the months rolled by, the 
turrets and pinnacles of the castle I had built 
for myself, the fair structure that sprang so proud- 
ly into the blue sky, and caught ‘the sunlight on 
its many spires, dropped away one by one, de- 
spoiling the edifice of its beautiful proportions, 
till even the foundations crumbled, and only an 
ansightly ruin remained? It was not that the 
remembrance of Alice now came to haunt me. 
The thought of her was laid up in my memory, 
as one puts away a bunch of withered violets— 
a faint odor lingers around them yet, but their 
fragrance and beauty are fled. 

“JT received a letter from Judge Morgan to- 
day,” said Delia to me, once. “ It appears that 
Alice is to Mrs. Dr. May.” 

“ Indeed !’"F said carelessly. 

“Do you know,” continued Delia, laughing, 
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“T once thought you had a penchant for Alice. 
Tell me, was it really so ?” 

I put her off with light words, and shut more 
closely the secret chamber where the memory of 
my first love lay hidden. 

No, it was not any thought of Alice that un- 
sealed my eyes to the unloveliness of Delia’s 
character. It was not the remembrance of her 
earnestness,her truth, her constancy, that revealed 
to me the frivolity, the insincerity, the fickle- 
ness which I now found in Delia. It was not be- 
cause I recalled the look I had into Alice’s deep 
and loving heart, that I grew dissatisfied with the 
superficiality which Delia now daily betrayed. 
Those qualities must have repelled me, had I 
never known their opposites. The discovery 
thrilled me with inexpressible pain. It was as if 
the beautiful drapery which has been supposed 
to enshroud an exquisite statue, upon being re- 
moved, should disclose a hideous skeleton. I 
wilfully shut my eyes to the truth. 

“These are venial faults,” I said. 
very young, I will mould her.” 

But this was not very easy. 


“ She is 


With a singular 


fickleness in matters pertaining to the conscience 
and affections, she was inflexibly pertinacious in 
her own fancies and opinions. Hers was no wax- 
like character ; no clinging, dependent vine was 


Delia. She grew capricious—I was indifferent. 
She tried to excite my jealousy—her shallow acts 
only awoke my contempt. Then she became 
weary of me. I saw it, and the sting inflicted 
by faithlessness was not the less sharp, that I saw 
the idol to be clay. From being tiresome, I be- 
came disagreeable to her, and yet I waited for 
her to cast me off. It came. I was grateful to 
her for having spared me the pain of pulling down 
my, palace with my own hands. I did not think 
she had played the hypocrite intentionally. She 
had loved me té the extent of her narrow capacity, 
but it was a poor, flickering flame that soon died 
out—not the star that beams on through night 
and storm with quenchless light. 

I went back to my work, humbled in my own 
estimation for having cherished this pale shadow 
of a passion, for having stooped to love unworthi- 
ly. I tried to think that happiness is not the end 
of life, and I labored to grasp its right meaning. 
The soul is always made strong by noble endeav- 
or, though it may not fully attain its object, and 
so I, too, found peace at length. Sometimes the 
thought of Alice floated across my mind, as, to 
the mariner sailing shoreward over the wide sea- 
waste, worn by tempests and homesick for rest, 
come the songs of birds and the ay fragrance 
of fields and flowers. 


TWICE A LOVER. 


Three times the splendor of the Indian sum- ~ 


mer had shone over the mountains, the wood- 
lands and the lake, since the sad waking from my 
last wild dream, when I again turned my face 
in the direction of Judge Morgan’s residence. 
From time to ‘time some slight news of my 
old friend had come to me. I had learned that 
he was gradually sinking under the repeated at- 
tacks of a disease which must ultimately prove 
fatal. I knew, too, that Alice watched over him. 
They had not failed to praise her tireless devo- 
tion, her saintly patience, and they spoke, too, 
of Dr. May, the physician who had attended the 
invalid through all the fluctuations of his malady, 
the efficient friend and counsellor, and the lover, 
who as yet forbore to press the claim which was 
not denied. The judge had desired my services 
to arrange some business which had become com- 
plicated by long neglect. I looked again on the 
same beautiful scenery, the magnificent blending 
of the autumn colors, the blue mist veiling its 
splendor, the same serene, perfect beauty which 
filled my soul in the olden time—but how was I 
changed ! 

the wreck,”’ 

says Schiller. I had sailed far enough over the 
sea of life to know how rough and fierce its 
waves were. 

I found Alice scarcely changed. The piquant 
freshness of manner that had so charmed me in 
the olden time, was a little subdued, but there 
was the same proud carriage of the head, the 
same deep, tender eyes, and, though the rare 
smile was a little sadder than of old, it had lost 
none of its sweetness. She was very kind to me, 
and we were soon upon the old intimate terms. 
Daily I met Dr. May at the bedside of the inva- 
lid. I saw that he had an earnest purpose, and 
a strong, bold heart. He was a man who might 
well have won the love of such a woman as Alice 
Morgan. That he wae dear to her I knew at 
once. She could not help loving him, I thought. 
I knew now the full value of the treasure I had 
lost. If I had but been worthy of her—if I had 
understood her that morning when we sat to- 
gether in the oakwood. 

Judge Morgan was grateful for my coming. 
I endeavored to hasten the completion of the 
visit which brought me there, for I was warned 
by the anxiety and sorrow in Dr. May’s face, 
that the end was not very far off. 

At midnight there was a hurried passing to 
and fro in the house. I was in Judge Morgan’s 
room in a moment. Alice was leaning over her 
father. One glance at the sick man, and I saw- 
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TWICE A LOVER. 


that the mysterious change had come over his 
face that forebodes the speedy coming of the 
death angel. Alice saw it too. I shall never 
forget the agony which was in the eyes that looked 
up to mine. 

It was over, and the terrible season that comes 
to all sometime in life, when the loved one is 
carried away from our sight, and we have again 
to take up the burden of living, while the sense 
of loss is still fresh and sore, came now to Alice. 
There was no bitterness in her grief, but as day 
after day she reclined on the sofa in the parlor, 
and submitted to be petted and taken care of— 
for she was very weak and worn—the frequent 
quivering of the lips, and the low, half-suppressed 
sigh, told how deep was her sorrow. I had nev- 
er loved her so well as now—had never known 
anything like the strong, tender, unselfish affec- 
tion which I now felt, and I knew that its fire 
would burn on until my heart itself became 
dust. 

During Dr. May’s long and frequent calls I 
withdrew to the library, and busied myself among 
deeds of settlement and the various testamentary 
documents which my appointment as executor 
had put into my hands, consoled somewhat by 
thinking it was all for her. It was now almost 
enough to love her. I could almost yield her to 
another—almost—but there were times, when 
looking into her loving eyes, and hearing her 
sweet “thank you,” for some trifling service, it 
was hard not to clasp her in my arms and tell 
her what she was to me. 

There was no excuse for lingering now. It 
was best that I should go before the pain of do- 
ing so became too bitter. 

“ Alice,” I said, abruptly, one night, “I am 
going away to-morrow.” 

She dropped the light work she had been hold- 
ing and looked at me. I could not bear the 
look, and I rose and walked away to the 
window. 

“ Yes, Alice, I am going away to-morrow. I 
dare not stay here any longer. Years ago, Alice, 
when you refused my love and sent me away 
from you, I thought you were cold and unjust, 
but you were right in your judgment of me. I 
confess it with shame and sorrow. You knew 
me better than I knew myself.” I went back, 
stood by her side, took both her hands and 
looked down into her face. “I did not under- 
stand you then, Alice, but I loved you; yet not as 
Idonow. I was not good enough for you, dear. 
But if Lever do anything that shall make the 
world better, I shall owe it to you. I shall have 
more faith in the worth of women always for 
your sake. You have taught me how unselfish 
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love can be. Can I put the lesson to a better use, 
than to go away now and give you up patiently 
to one who deserves you more than I ?” 

I held her hands close for one moment, and 
then I turned away. I had reached the door. 
She put out her hand with an eager movement: 

“ Philip 

O, the love and tenderness in that low, trem- 
ulous tone! Every nerve in my body thrilled at 
that call, and there was such a strange, rushing 
sound in my ears that I almost lost the whispered 
words I bent to hear. 

“T have never loved any one but you, Philip.” 

“ Alice! Alice! I was untrue to you. Can 
you love—can you trust me ?” 

“T love you, and can trust you now.” 

I held my darling in my arms at last, and 
kissed away the tears from her glowing cheeks. 
And I did not go away the next day, after all, for 


we were very, very happy. 


THE SHADOWS WE CAST. 

In this great world of sunshine and shadow, 
we are constantly casting shadows on those 
around us, and receiving shadows from them in 
return. ‘There is no pathway in life which is 
not sometimes in the shade, and there is no one 
who walks over these paths, it matters not which 
way they tend, who does not, now and then, cast 
his shadow with the rest. How often do we, by 
a mere thoughtless word or careless act, cast a 
shadow on some heart which is longing for sun- 
light. How often dees the husband, by a cold 
greeting, cast a gloom over the y, trusting 
face of his young wife, who, it may be, has wait- 
ed anxiously for the first sound of his footsteps 
to give ‘a joyous welcome to his home. - How 
often has the parent, by a harsh reproof, chilled 
the over-flowing spring of confidence and love 
which is bubbling up from the fountains of the 
heart of the innocent prattler at his knee. How 
often are the bright rays of hope torn from the 
clinging grasp of the souls of those worn out by 
poverty and the never-ending conflict of life, by 
the stinging ridicule or the sordid ayarice of those 
whom the world honors—ay, loves to honor. 
How often does the child—even after it has 
grown to the full bloom of manhood, and is clad 
in garments of strength and beauty—bring sor- 
row to the parent already tottering on the brink 
of eternity. Then beware, lest you cast a deeper 
shadow over those which are dkeady darkening 
his happiness. The shadows we cast—can we 
escape them? Can we look back, as we walk on 
in life’s journey, and see no shadowy marks about 
our footprints ‘—Home Monthly. 


HOLY FAMILY. 
0 child of beauty rare! 
O mother chaste and fair! 
How happy seem they both, so far beyond compare! 
She, in her infant blest, 
And he in conscious rest, 
Nestling within the soft warm cradle of her breast! 
What joy that sight might bear 


To him sees him there, ‘ 
If, with re and guilt-untroubled eye, 
He the twain, like Joseph a: 
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A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 
There is a time to laugh, 
There is a time to sing; 
‘There is a time to soar away 
On fancy’s painted wing. 


There is a time to mourn, 
There is a time to weep; 
There is a time to dance, 
And glittering pleasures seek. 


There is a time to toil, 
There is a time to rest ; 
There is a time for everything 
That is for us the best. 


There is a time for sleep, 
There is a time for prayer— 

When we may thank the Lord 
For kind and watchful care. 


There is a time to love, 
And time that love to tell ; 
There is a time to whisper 
The parting, sad farewell. 


There is a time to meet 
The loved ones gone before, 
When we shall pass death’s stream, 
And reach the heavenly shore. 


THE RECLAIMED. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY A NEW OONTRIBUTQR. 


Tis reader who, with Byron, “likes to be 
particular in dates,” can consult the file of the 
London Times in the Boston Atheneum, if he 
desires to ascertain the exact date of the first 
performance of “Benedict” by Macready. _ 

After witnessing that performance I walked 4 
towards home, talking with a friend of the excel- 
lencies of the witching Mrs. Waylett as “Bea- 
trice,” and measuring and comparing the mimic 
scenes of the drama with their actual prototypes 
in real life. Near the Bank I parted with my 
companion, whose residence was in Finsbury 
Square, and I crossed London Bridge alone. 

The clock of “St. George’s in the East,” 
struck one as I passed on the other side of the 
street, and as my head was turned looking across 
the road, and up at the church tower, I was sud- 
denly accosted by a female who, stepping before 

way to Lon- 


light of the gas lamp behind me streamed full 
upon her countenance, the extraordinary loveli- 
ness of her features and complexion almost 
startled me, and I did not immediately reply to 
her question. The girl—she was quite a girl, 
and little more than a child—observed my sur- 
prise, and throwing back her graceful head, and, 
shaking her golden tresses, her white teeth abso- 
lutely sparkling in the gaslight as she laughed, 
she said : 

“Do you think me pretty? Would you like 
me for a sweetheart?” And at the same time 
she quickly came towards me, and adroitly 
placed her hand upon my waist. 

Every doubt as to her character at once van- 
ished, and I stepped aside and endeavored to pass 
on. The girl nimbly kept her place before me. 
I felt her fingers in my waistcoat pocket, and I 
caught her wrist. She uttered a sharp, low, 
plaintive sound. It was not the whistle of a 
man, nor the scream of a bird, nor the cry of any 
animal. It was a clear, ringing tone, that would 
be heard in the thunder of a tempest, the roar of 
a waterfall, or the rumbling of all the wagons in 
London. I knew it. It was the call of the 
London female pickpocket to her male confed- 
erate. In the stillness.of the night it reverberated 
from side to side, and from roof to basement of 
every house, along the four roads that met each 
other at St. George’s church. 

I saw that my watch was in the girl’s hand. 
In the short instant that she had delayed me, she 
had separated the watch from the chain.that held 
it. If she had been dexterous in her profession, 
she would have taken the watch from my pocket 
without exciting my suspicion, and without dis- 
turbing the watch-guard. I perceived that she 
was only a beginner at the trade of “ nimming 
and foisting.” is 

Some minutes are occupied in the description 
of thoughts that do not fill a second. The im- 
agination of the reader must measure the actual 
time. I remembered that I was near the dwell- 
ings of the worst characters in London. In the 
alleys and courts and dens of Kent Street on one 
side of the road, and Mint Street on the other, 
the refuse of the dregs of the population of mod- 
ern Babylon have their miserable homes. Then 
close to the great thoroughfares, one of the main 
arteries to the great heart of commerce, through 
which Kent and Surrey and Sussex pour their 
traffic and their trade, here is the modern “ Al- 
satia” of London; and here ,driven from Rat- 
cliffe Highway, by the construction of the Black- 
wall Railway, and from the “Slums” of St. 
Giles, by the improvements in New Oxford 
Street; here—the modern Ishmelites whose hand 
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1 Her voice was filled with , and as the 


is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them—here herd like wolves. 

There was no policeman near, and I perceived 
that I must either lose my watch or enter into a 
personal conflict. Still holding the girl’s wrist, 
Idrew a pistol from the breast pocket of my 
coat, and watched for the approach of the pick- 
pocket’s confederate. I had not to wait long. 
If I had been superstitious, I should have fan- 
cied that an evil spirit had sprung from the 
ground, as a tall, large man, mysteriously and 
suddenly started up before me. The wall of 
houses on my right hand did not appear to offer 
any opening from which he could have emerged. 
And yet it was certain that from that wall of 
houses he must have come. Doors and window- 
shutters were there in the long regularity of re- 
spectability, that marks a rich street in a popu- 
lous city ; yet I felt assured that in that long row 
of respectability, there must be some opening for 
rascality ; and even whilst I was waiting and 
watching for the expected assault, I wondered 
whence the attacker could have so suddenly pre- 
cipitated himself. I had walked by daylight 
many hundred times along that great public 
thoroughfare, yet I had never observed any lane, 
alley or opening from the main street near where 
I was standing. There was no appearance of 
poverty in the apparel of the man, or in that of 
the girl. Both were well dressed, and with a 
neatness that had nothing of the “flash” or the 
“swell.” And as my glance travelled rapidly 
from one to the other, I called to mind many 
stories of gentle highwaymen and _ illustrious 
pickpockets. 

But in the immeasurably short instant that 
sufficed for what has taken some time to narrate, 
Lobserved a pale and scareely perceptible gleam 
of light, only a little less dark than the high walls 
of the houses on my right hand, that evidently 
marked a doorway, and I formed a conclusion 
that the man was employed in one of the large 
warehouses or stores. This idea lessened my 
dread of a desperate attack. 

Retaining the girl’s wrist firmly in the grasp 
of my left hand, I jerked her sharply to one side 
and stepped forward towards the man, who, sur- 
prised at seeing his confederate detained, hesi- 
tated and drew back. My advance placed me 
opposite the opening to which I have referred, 
and I then perceived that it was a long, low, nar- 
row, and covered passage, on @ level with the 
shops, and under the first floor of one of the 
houses; and that it led into a labyrinth of 
wretchedness, known as “ The Den.” 

The disagreeable reflection caused by this dis- 
covery was interrupted by the man, who bran- 


dished a short bludgeon, as he exclaimed with a 


with that young woman ?” 

I held the girl fast in my grasp, and kept her 
at arm’s length, as I raised my pistol to a level 
with the man’s breast, and drew back the ham- 
mer with my thumb. The click of the tumbler 
of the lock sounded sharp and clear, and the 
girl exclaimed : 

“O, do not fire here, sir! Take your watch, 
and let us go.” 

The man not expecting and not prepared for 
such a resistance, threw up his hand, as men do 
to defend the face, and in the sudden movement 
knocked off his hat. As he was facing the street 
lamp, which was behind me, I saw his features 
plainly, whilst mine were concealed in the shade 
from him. I recognized a man who only two 
years before had been my fellow-student at Ox- 
ford, and I exclaimed in astonishment and 
sorrow: “ Henry Sterling !” 

At this instant, the iron heel of a policeman, 
stamping with a slow and equal pace upon the 
stone flags of the pavement, was heard ap- 
proaching. I uncocked my pistol, returned it to 
my pocket, and dropped the wrist of the girl, 
who quietly returned my watch to me. Neither 
of us spoke, until the policeman, turning the 
shade of his bull’s-eye lantern, which was 
strapped to his waist, threw the glare of its 
bright light upon each of our faces alternately. 
He said “ good-night,” walked on a few steps, 
stopped, and drew himself up in the attitude of 
a soldier at “attention.” 

“ This is very dreadful, Sterling,” I said. 

“ Hush,” he replied, “here comes the police 
relief, letthem go by, and I will speak to you.” 

The sergeant’s party of police approached in” 
single file. The policeman was relieved by 
another, and the party marched on. As they 
were passing by Henry Sterling, a man in plain 
clothes who accompanied them, stepped sharply 
up to him, caught him by the collar, and said: 

“ Hulloa, Nimble Ned, you’re wanted.” 

“Halt,” the sergeant exclaimed, and the 
police stopped. 

“ What’s up now ?” said Henry Sterling. 

The man in plain clothes answered, “We 
have nibbed Springheeled Jack—he has split. 
You have had a short run, but it has been a 
merry one. Your time’s up.” 

“ The deuce it is! Well, what can’t be eured 
must,beendured. He who lies down with dogs, 
gets up with fleas. Come and see me in the jug, 
sissy, will you? Good night, Mr. Jones. I al- 
ways said that I would see the world, and now 
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great oath : 
“Now, then, young man, what do you want 
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my grateful and considerate country will pay the 
expenses of my voyage to the antipodes. I sup- 
pose it’s a case of New South Wales, eh, 
sergeant ?” 

Whilst Henry Sterling, known to the police 
as Nimble Ned, was speaking, a policeman had 
slipped handcuffs on to his wrists. There was 
no fuss on one side, and no resistance upon the 
other. The policeman was quiet, and Henry 
Sterling was unruffled. At a sign from the ser- 
geant, two policemen put each an arm under the 
arm of Henry Sterling, the word, “ Quick 
march,” was given, and the police marched away 
with their prisoner. The girl and I were left 
together. 

“You are very young; do you like the life 
you are leading ?” I said. 

“ Ah, no, you would pity me if you knew my 
story. And perhaps—yes, I think, O, yes, I am 
sure—that if you can you will help me. My 
home is in the direction that you are going. If 
you will let me, 0, do !—do let me walk by your 
side, and tell you my short history ?” 

The girl’s large, dark blue eyes were filled with 
tears, and she clasped her hands together in 
earnest entreaty. 

“Come, then, poor wanderer from virtue, and 
may Heaven bless my efforts, and enable me to 
save you. I will hear your story.” 


Side by side we walked together towards 
Kennington. 

“Tell me your name ” 

“Isabel Ranson. Do you know Northampton ?” 

“No, I have not been in that part of England.” 

“ There is a great trade in shoes, and many 
hundred hands are employed at work for the 
London market. But very low wages are given, 
and the people there, as in other parts of Eng- 
land, look to London as the great pay office, 
where good wages are always to be.obtained. 
Country girls now-a-days know very well that 


London is not paved with gold, but they believe 


that gold is to be gained by the same labor that 
in the country brings in only coppers. The 
wish of every country drudge is that she may see 
London. . Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly. Go on.” 

“So that when a woman—her name is Offal 
—came to our village to engage shoe-binders, she 
easily induced half a dozen of the prettiest girls 
—alas, I know that I am pretty !—to accept her 
offers. I, with others, came to. London; with 
them I was deceived, betrayed and ruined. Mrs. 
Offal did not want us for shoe-binders! Do you 
understand 

But were not you yourself to blame?” . 


“I was, I was, and Mrs. -Offal defends herself 
by telling me that all I have done, I have done. 
willingly. Alas, sir! like a man who willingly 
starts to run down a steep hill, I am now unable 
to check my headlong descent. O, help me, 
sir! Stay me, do not let me tumble into the 
horrible abyss of shame and guilt and misery, 
that I see’ yawning before me. Help me, sir! I 
am young, not eighteen, only just seventeen, sir. 
Sir, can I not be saved? I would be honest.” 

“Why do you not return home? A _parent’s 
love can never die. Affection bursts the chains 
of anger. Upon a mother’s breast, and ina — 
father’s arms, the tears of a repentant child fall* 
like dew upon a fading flower. Why do you not 
return home ?” 

The girl drew herself up proudly and stopped. 

“Sir, lam too proud! Flaunting and boast- 
ful I left home, full of hope for myself, and of 
scorn for my less enterprising companions of the 
village. How can I return there? I had better 
die! Heaven has mercy, when earth gives only 
punishment. What cansuch a wretch as I have 
to do in the virtuous village of my father? How 
can I look into the faces of my little sisters, who 
have knelt and learned their prayers from me ? 
No, sir, I will return successful, or I wili die un- 
recognized, if not unremembered !” 

“Poor girl, poor girl! Such is human nature 
—proud and humble, weak and strong! And 
where is Mrs. Offal ¢” 

“TI am lodging with her. O, she is very re- 
spectable!” The girl’s lip curled in mockery. 
“O, she is very respectable! She has a respect- 
able lodging house, and her lodgers pay their 
rent regularly, or else she takes their clothes, and 
then there are the streets, and the unions, and 
the jails! Do you understand? Iowe her rent, 
and if it is not paid to-morrow, she will take all 
I have, and then I—I—I—” 

Isabel clasped her hands upon her forehead, 
and cried : 

“QO, sir, help me! You do not look at me as 
other men look at me. You do not think me 
lost? Not altogether lost? I am not left with- 
out hope,am I? Ah, Iamvery young. I may 
yet save myself. Again an honest girl I may 
look into my father’s face, and lay my head upon 
my mother’s breast, and ten I will weep and 
they will welcome me.’ 

I took her hand in mine, and between imino 
held them up to heaven, and there in the open 
street, I, a Christian clergyman, and she a night- 
walker, as our tears fell together, prayed to him 
who never turned away an earnest prayer. We 
walked on in silence, until at the corner of a 


street, Isabel said : 
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“Here is Mrs. Offal’s, it is No. 30 in this 


“Have you money? I donot know cnyhing 
that money cannot do in London.” 
‘night! I willbe at Mrs. Offal’s at 10 


o’clock to-morrow.” 


Isabel Ranson took a situation as housemaid 
in a gentleman’s family. Mrs. Offal gave her a 
character! Four years passed. I travelled in 
many countries, but although I often thought of 
Isabel Ranson, I did not hear of her. 

Four years after I had met her opposite St. 
George’s church, I was staying at the Royal 
Hotel, Plymouth, during a contested election. 
The town was in great excitement, and frequent 
street figlts occurred between the supporters of 
the rival candidates. It was said that prize- 
fighters were brought from London, and many 
of the worst characters of the metropolis took an 
active part in the proceedings. 

One day one of the waiters told me that a ser- 
vant in livery wished to deliver a note to me. 
The servant came into my room, and said that 
his mistress, Lady Underwood, requested an 
answer to the note which he had given me. I 
read the note : 


“Lady Underwood 


“And pray,” said I, “who is Lady Un- 
derwood 

“The widow of General Sir George Under- 
wood, who died nearly a year ago.” 

I accompanied the servant. A handsome 
carriage with a splendid pair of horses waited for 
me. I was taken to a large house, and was 
shown into a beautifully-furnished drawing-room. 
Presently a lady in black, but not in a widow’s 
cap, entered the apartment. She was so beauti- 
ful that I could have fallen at her feet, as at the 
realization of a long dream of female loveliness. 

“Isabel Ranson I exclaimed. 

Isabel came to me, took my hand in hers, 
raised it to her lips, kissed it, and ag she sat 
down on a footstool beside me, murmured, as a 
tear fell on my hand : 

“ My preserver and my friend !” 

Reader, Isabel was not twenty-two years old, 
and I was not more than thirty. Was not this 
recognition pleasant? Heaven knows that I do 
not expect gratitude. When I perform a good 
action I do it because itis my duty, and because 
it affords me pleasure. I do not sell kindness for 
a price. 


her compliments 
to the Rev, Josiah Jones, and requests an inter- 
view at Mr. Jones’s earliest convenience. Imme- 
diately, if possible.” 


I give it, a free gift, to be registered, if , 
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at all, not in the debtor and creditor account of 
this world, but in the record of human frailty 
and the register of forgiveness in another. Let 
a man once feel the tear of another’s gratitude on 
his cheek, or upon his hand, and bp wilbauntt 
do an unkind act again. 

Isabel Ranson was Lady Underwood. Old. 
General Underwood had fallen in love with his 
pretty housemaid. Isabel was prudent, and the 
old general had married her. The world calls 
this an honorable match, the church sanctions it, 
the law allows it, and if—O, that :/—if the con- 
ditions of the contract are fulfilled, Heaven’ 
ratifies it. During the six months that she had 
been a wife, Isabel did perform her part of the 
contract, and when the old general died, he left 
her his fortune. 

“ And now,” said Isabel, throwing herself into 
a large arm-chair, “now I must tell you why 1° 
sent for you. Do you remember Henry Sterling 
—Nimble Ned ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“He isin Plymouth. He was sentenced to 
three years’ penal servitude. He has served his 
time. He has recognized me, and he insists that’ 
I shall marry him.” 

“ And do you love him ?” 

“Love him? Ah, no! To him I owe the 
degradation from which you rescued me. I 
never loved him. He betrayed me treacherously, 
and deceived me devilishly. How can I do other-: 
wise than hate him?’ 

“ Then do not marry him.” 

“ He threatens me.” 

“ Hand him over to the police.” 

Isabel drew a long sigh, and after a few mo- 
ments’ silence, she rose from her chair, and 
said : 

“TI will follow your advice. Come, have: 
some luncheon. Do you admire my taste in™ 
furniture ?” 

And then her white and perfect tapering 
fingers, loaded with jewels, rested upon my arm. 
I felt flushed, heady, and bewildered, as I was led 
along that magnificent drawing-room by Isabel, 
the night-walker of St. George’s in the Kast. 

That evening I had an engagement at the 
Yacht Club, and I walked round by the lime- 
stone quarries. ‘The moon was near the full, but 
dark masses of clouds floated heavily in the 
heavens, and threw their gloomy shadows upon 
the rocks and stones that lay ixregularly in heaps 
about the quarries. The beauties of the scenery | 
were obscured in gloom, and my own feelings 
took a melancholy tone from the sombre night, 
as I mused over the chances against the happi- 
ness of Isabel, Lady Underwood. 
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My veveries were interrupted by a sharp cry— 
I remembered it—it was the eall of the female 
pickpocket to her confederate, and I looked 
reund with that sort of sweet titillation of 
illnatured pleasure that one feels at seeing 
another suffer the ills that one has one’s-self un- 
dergone. The cry was repeated, and was followed 
by a call for help, in a woman’s voice. 

Gazing steadily in the direction of the sound, 
I perceived two figures near the edge of the lime- 
stone quarries; and there was sufficient light for 
me to distinguish that there were a man and a 
woman struggling together. 

I ran forward, and before the man was aware 
of my approach, I seized him by the throat, and 
got my knuckles between his neck-handkerchief 
and neck, and under his ear. The man turned 
his face towards me at the instant that the clouds 
passed from before the moon, and I was again 
face to face with Henry Sterling. 

He instantly grappled me, and with a furious 
oath wrenched himself clear of his neck-hand- 
kerchief, which came off his throat and remained 
inmy hand. Henry Sterling was a larger and a 
stronger man than I. 

“Always my evil genius, Jones!” he ex- 
claimed, again swearing. “Always my evil 
genius, and an omen of disappointment. Ha, 
ha, my fine fellow, to-night shall settle our ac- 
count, and wipe out a long score. You shall 
not leave this place alive.” 

We were near the brink of the quarry, which 
was cut away some eighty feet perpendicularly. 
Towards this terrific precipice he tried to drag 
me. Inch by inch and foot by foot I perceived 
that I was approaching a dreadful death. I did 
not dare expend my breath by screaming, and I 
doggedly and in silence resisted his fierce en- 
deavors to destroy me. He had dragged me 
within five feet of the brink. Then with his 
strong arms round me, he lifted me and threw 
me from him. I fell with my head over the edge 
of limestone, and in an instant his knee was 
upon my chest, and his long fingers round my 
throat. My eyes were starting from their sock- 
ets, my temples were bursting, respiration was 
suspended, and I looked up into the bright, clear 
moon, as I believed, for the last time. An opaque 
substance passed before it, and crashed on Hen- 
ry Sterling’s head. His hand relaxed its hold 
upon my throat, he fell forward over the brink of 
the quarry, threw out his long arms, slipped 
dewn, and dropped heavily upon the rocks below 
me, A soft hand grasped mine, and with the as- 
sistanee of Lady Underwood, I raised myself 


public scandal, she had given Henry Sterling a 
private meeting, in the hope that she could induce 
him to leave the country. But Sterling, mad- 
dened by drink, had rudely assaulted her, and 
Lady Underwood had saved my life by hurling 
the mass of limestone that had killed Henry 
Sterling. 

The next day the body was found, and a coro- 
ner’s inquest brought in a verdict of accidental 
death, supposing that Sterling had fallen into the 
quarry. It has been said that 
But Isabel, no longer young, yet in the full ripe- 
ness of womanly beauty, with a heart softened by 
a grateful recollection of her own revival to 
virtue, exercises an honest benevolence towards 
her fallen but not altogether guilt-crushed 
fellow-creatures. 


THE CALIFORNIA VINEGAR PLANT, 

Dr. E. J. Coxe has favored us with a bottle of 
beverage tasting like spruce’ beer, made from a 
plant handed him by a lady from Texas, and 
originally from California, where it is known as 
the “vinegar plant.” By mixing a certain 
quantity of water and molasses, or golden 
syrup with a small portion of the plant, ina 
bottle well corked, in a few hours the beverage 
above-mentioned is produced. Allowed to sour, 
it becomes good vinegar. Its strangest quality, 
however, is that it feeds on the syrup and water, 
and grows with such rapidity as to furnish an in- 
exhaustible supply. Dr. Coxe informs us that 
from the small portion of the plant handed 
him only a few weeks ago, thousands of bottles 
of this delightful beverage have been made and 
used in many families, and still the plant grows 
on its simple food in such quantity as to furnish 
all who wish for it. Dr. Coxe says it is harm- 
less and possesses no intoxicating qualities. We 
tasted the beverage last night; and if not other- 
wise informed, would haye thought we were sip- 
ping the ordinary spruce beer familiar to every 
one.—New Orleans Picayune. 


DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles 
of ornament or lux They are freq 
employed with great advantage in the arts. 
discolored diamonds are sold to break into pow- 
der, and are said to have a more extensive sale 
than brilliants, with all their captivating beauty. 
In many operations of art they are indispensable. 
The fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection 
to the diamond, with which alone they can be en- 
graved. The beauty of the onyx would yet re- 
main dormant, had not the unrivalled power of 
the diamond been called forth to the artist’s as- 
sistance. The cornelian, the agate or cairngorm 
cannot be engraved by any other substance. 
Every crest or letter cut upon hard stone is in- 
debted to the diamond.—Scientific American. 


MEMORY. 


from my perilous situation. 
Then Isabel told me that, cubdeotamna’ 


: watches o'er the sad review 
‘that faded like the morning dew.—Campbgiy. 
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A STORM ON THE LAKES. 


AFAR ON THE BEA! 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Afar on the sea—O, afar on the gea, 

There ’s a ship that is speeding away from me! 

Around it the foam-wreathing billows arise, 

And above it are bending these same blue skies ; 

But the sun that looks faint on our snow-clad hills, 
' Shines bright on the sail that the monsoon fills. © 


Afar on the sea—O, afar on the sea, 

A heart there is yearning and sighing for me; 

A form on the deck borne along by the tide, 

For aye, on this earth, should be here at my side. 
O Wind of the West, hasten on and bestow 

This kiss to the brow, whose caress it will know! 


Afar on the sea—O, afar on the sea, 

Where perils arise, and where shipwreck may be— 
0, boy in my arms, with his smile in thine eye, 
Clasp thy innocent hands, as I lift to the sky 
Petitions to save him—return him to shore ; 

The contest triumphant—a roamer no more! 


(onranvat.] 


A STORM ON THE LAKES. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is Hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity.” 

Tre night was dark and tempestuous. The 
winter wind roamed in wildest fury over land 
and sea—now whistling and shrieking, like a 
thousand fiends, over hill, through valley, and 
among the forests along the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

The lakes—those inland seas—felt the power 
of the gale on that winter’s night. From far 
away, over leagues and leagues of water, it hur- 
ried on its mad career, piling up wave on wave 
and bearing them wildly on toward the shores; 
struggling in terrible might with many a gallant 
bark—tossing them hither and thither like the 
pebbles cast up on the low, rocky beach. 

In the city of Chicago, the hurry and bustle of 
the busy day was over. The deserted streets 
were free to the sweep of the-storm, which came 
with loud cries alike to the draperied windows of 
the rich and the unsheltered casements of the 
poor. Within, groups gathered around blazing 
hearthstones ; without; the glare of the street 
lamps cast a cold gléam on the black night. 


The shivering watchman was fain to seek the |. 
shelter of his box; and anon, some late home- |: 


ward goer hastened onward, buttoning his ‘coat 
collar closely about his throat, breasting the 
sleet that was beginning to pierce the eold win- 
try air. 

The city clock had struck eleven, when a 
young man emerged from the door of a large 
limestone warehouse near the wharves, and, 
drawing his furred collar about his face, pro- 
ceeded rapidly towards his home in another quar- 
ter of the city. Threading the deserted streets, 
he turned into a narrower one, and, entering a 
court, he gained the steps of a neat brick house ' 
at its head, where his summons at the bell-puil 
speedily was answered, and he shook the snow 
from his feet in the hall. 

“ O, George, Iam so glad you have come!’ 
was his mother’s greeting, as she opened the 
door of the parlor. “Do you hear anything of 
the schooner? You areso late, I thought she 
might have got in!” 

‘oN, mother ; no news yet. The despatch I 
received this morning stated that she had left 
Buffalo, and would probably be here to-night ; so 
I waited at the wharf, in hopes she would arrive. 
But the storm has probably beaten her off!” 

“QO, my son, on the coast to-night, in this 
dreadful storm! And Mrs. Mallory shuddered 
and covered her face with her hands, while her 
son walked the floor of the little parlor in 
agitation. 

“O, heaven! If Paul is on the lake to-night, 
in this driving northeaster, only One can save 
him! What do you think, my son? Your 
father surely knows the dangers of a gale on the 
lake too well to tempt its fury?” And Mrs. 
Mallory laid her hand appealingly on her son’s 
arm, arresting him in his rapid. walk. 

“Let us not fear, mother!” he replied, calm- 
ing himself by a streng effort of will, and con- 
quering his own alarm, from regard to. her 
fears. ‘Certainly, father knows the dangers of 
such a trip, and, I dare say, he has put back, or 
has managed to keep off shore. It is indeed a 
terrible night; but we will not borrow trouble. 
We shall smile at our fears to-morrow night, 
when, I trust, he will be with us. Calm your- 
self, mother !”’ And he drew her to a seat by the 
glowing grate. ! 

The furnishing of their little parlor was .sim- 
ple, yet tasteful. No gilded mirrors, or costly 
furniture shone in ‘the firelight; but neatness, 
comfort, and a certain degree of elegance pre- 
vailed. Inthe centre of the room stood a small 
table covered with books, and with a cheerful 
solar lamp lighting up the bright ‘carpet. and 
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crimson curtains and a few choice engravings on 7 


their ears, the 


Mrs. Mallory was a lady-like and delicate wo- 
“man, with traces of early beauty still visible in 
-her face. She had married Paul Mallory when 
young. In her childhood, he had been her play- 
mate; in later years, he was her protector. They 
had removed from the east when Chicago was 
still a young city; and, though he had met with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, yet affluence seemed 
likely to crown his efforts. The schooner in 
which he sailed, was his own vessel; and he was 
engaged quite largely in the transportation of 
lumber from the northern extremity of the lake 
to Buffalo for the eastern trade. 

George Mallory was scarcely twenty-two, the 
only son of his parents. Yet his frank and 
manly countenance, the firm and decided curve 
of his lips, the keen expression of his eyes, 
showed that already he had matured beyond his 
years. And this was the case; for the cares of 
his mother’s household, devolving upon him 
during his father’s long absences, had given him 


the experience of one far older. 


As the mother and son sat ih silence, listening 


-to the storm which shook the house and brought 


the hoarse murmur of the lake waters up to 
parlor door opened, and a young 
and lovely girl of eighteen, clad in a wrapper, 


‘and bearing a night-lamp, glided in. 


“What, Annie! up yet?” said George Mal- 


lory, rising and drawing a chair for her near the 


“Yes, George. I could not sleep in this 
storm. The thought that perhaps uncle’s vessel 
might be on the shore, was constantly before me. 


-You will let me join your anxious vigils?” And 


his young cousin and betrothed, Annie Bradley, 
sat down near the two watchers. 

The young man’s heart thrilled at this mani- 
festation of tender feeling in the young and care- 
free girl; but he affected to smile at her uneasi- 
ness, and bade her seek her slumber. 


“No; if you and aunt persist in watching the 


‘night through, I must be permitted to be with 
‘you. God grant that uncle’s vessel is not on the 
dake to-night!” And she shuddered as a wild 


blast shook the windows and howled away down 


‘the court. 


“Amen!” said Mrs. Mallory, fervently; 


<i words escaped the young man’s lips ; 
but when, an hour later, he sat beside the fire, 


with sweet Annie’s young head drooping drow- 


sily on his shoulder—gazing thoughtfully into 
his mother’s pale countenance—by the anxious 
lines about his lips and the expression of his eye, 
as, ever and anon, when a fiercer blast whirled 
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by, he raised his head to listen, might be read his 
solicitude for the parent who, perchance, even 
then, might be at the: mercy of the midnight 
tempest. And many a fervent prayer arose from 
that fireside to Him who holds the seas in the 
hollow of his hand, to guard and guide the be- 
loved one safely to their arms. 

But still the storm raged more wildly ; and the 
northeaster tramped like a giant over the chill 
waters of Lake Michigan, and hurled angry bil- 
lows high up on the line of the low and marshy 
shore. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The ship works hard; the seas run high ; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager, straining eye 
A wild and shifting light. 

Hard at the pumps! the leak is fast! 

Lighten the ship! The devil rode that hd 

Tue day was drawing to a close, when a 
large and trim-built topsail schooner, with all 
sails set, went careering across the waters of 
Lake Michigan. Two-thirds of the expanse had 
alrendy been traversed, and she was hastening on, 
eager to find a port before the fierce gale from 
the clouds which all day had been gathering 
thick and dun in the sky, should burst upon her. 
As darkness came down and blotted out the line 
of the horizon, the black pall gathered thicker, 
and the chill northeast wind, wet with spray, 
came ploughing up the waters, heaping them 
into great billows like the waves of the ocean. 

Nothing had escaped the watchful eye of the 
captain, as he walked the deck—now glancing up 
to the brooding sky, now turning his anxious 
gaze to the southwest, straining his vision to dis- 
cern some trace of the low shore-line. Sail after 
sail was hoisted, fluttering out to catch the full 
force of the stiff wind; the masts creaked and 
bent; and the gallant vessel left a foaming, 
snowy track behind, as she clove her way 
through the waters. 

It had been a more than ordinarily successful 
trip—that last which Captain Matlory had per- 
formed from Green Bay to Buffalo; and now, 
with the profits of his voyage, he was returning 
to the harbor of Chicago to lay by during the 
winter months, when the lake would be encased 
in its solid sheathing of ice. And now that his 
last trip of the season was made, Captain Mal- 
lory was anxious to gain port before the north- 
easter should break. 

Night brought down the long delaying, sullen 
storm upon the waters. Squalls of sleet and 
snow struck the schooner; still she kept on her 
course, the captain expecting every moment to 
make some port. 
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“No land ahead?” he queried anxiously of 
one of the men he had sent aloft. 

“No, sir. Nothing but Egyptian darkness!” 
was the reply. 

“How is the bearing?” he cried, turning to 
the man at the wheel. 

“ West so’west, sir.” 

*“ Does she carry herself good ?” 

“Ay, ay, sir! good and full.” 

Captain Mallory paced the deck in deep 
‘thought. For a short time he revolved the 
chances of their safety, with the schooner driving 
along before such a gale. 

“Tt will not do to drive ahead at this rate,” he 
murmured. “ We shall all go to destruction to- 
gether, on some reef or island. I must alter 
her course. Call ’em up to shorten sail!” he 
shouted to the officer on deck. Then going for- 
ward, he again sought to pierce the thick dark- 
ness for the outline of land. 

The cries of “Call the watch! All hands 
shorten sail!” rang along the deck. 

While Captain Mallory still leaned over the 
rail, and before his orders could be executed, 
there came the startling cry: ‘ Breakers ahead !” 

“ Where away ?” rang out the captain’s voice, 
in thunder tones. 

“Dead ahead, sir!’ was borne on the voice of 
the driving wind. 

“Good heaven! this will never do!” And 
then, above the tempest, sounded the captain’s 
voice through his trumpet: ‘“ Stand by to ’bout 

Then followed the sous execution of the 
order, as every man sprang to his station, and 
the heavy sails were swung round on the masts. 

“(All ready, forward!” sounded from the fore- 
castle. 

, “ Helm’s a-lee !” 

And now the vessel followed the lead of the 
helm, and slowly veered round from her course. 
But her sails were stiffened with sleet ; and, after 
struggling a few moments, she began to lose 
steerage way. 

“What's the matter? wont she come up?” 
thundered the captain from the quarter deck. 

“No, sir. Every sail and block is frozen, and 
the yards wont swing !” 

The schooner was now too near the surf to 
wear, and time would be lost in clearing away the 
frozen yards; and it was probable that, even 
then, the sails would not work. The captain 
therefore gave orders to the man at the wheel to 
head the schooner toward the shore, hoping: to 
keep along at a safe distance from the breakers 
until he could discern some lighthouse signal— 
for, surely, they must be near some port. And 


now on dashed the vessel—parting the waters 
with its prow, and leaving a snowy wake behind. 

There suddenly came a lull in the storm, and 
silence seized upon those on deck. The helms- 
man was tugging hard at his station; thé sleet 
was fast congealing, and forming an icy carpet 
for the deck; the captain stood at the weather 
rail, watching the bow of the schooner as it 
ploughed along. 

“ We'll weather it yet, if we are as far south 
as I think we are!” he said to the mate, who 
came and stood beside him. “Or,” he con- 
tinued, in a lower tone, “if worst comes to 
worst, we must try our luck ata midnight swim 
in the Michigan !” 

Again the gale rose, and with redoubled fury. 
Between its voice and the hoarse rushing of the 
waters came the creaking of the overstrained 
wheel, the bending and swaying of spars, the rat- 
tling,of frozen cordage and the icy sails as they 
flapped together, and the almost human groan 
of the vessel’s: timbers as some giant wave-blow 
struck her sides. But still the embracing bil- 
lows carried her along in the grasp of their 
strong arms; still she swept on—to her doom ! 

“Breakers ahead! close under our bow!’ was 
shouted from the forecastle. 

“ Hard a-port! Harder, for heaven’s sake!’ 
thundered Captain Mallory. 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

But hardly had the words escaped the sailor’s 
lips, ere, like a mad steed urged on by its rider, 
the schooner rushed to her fate. There was a 
terrible shock. Her timbers stove, the masts 
were snapped like reeds, every man was pros- 
trated on deck, and it was with difficulty that 
they retained their hold, while a great wave made 
a complete breach over the vessel. 

But amid this peril, Captain Mallory ‘tere 
himself like a true sailor. Encouraging his 
men, the small gun which the schooner bore was 
loaded, and report after report went rumbling 
toward the shore on the wings of the wind, 
startling men from their dozing by their cottage 
fires, and carrying a story of distress and ship- 
wreck in its booming tones. 

CHAPTER II. 
Riseth winter's sun 


Alon white and pitiless 
Down looketh he; 
comes the winter wind 
Howling and free 
Still thunders the cust, 


“’T1s a wild night—a dreadful night!” ex- 
claimed old Farmer Benson to his wife, as they 
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nd the ice lines the shore; 
But again shall that gallant ship 
Sail never more.” 


sat by a blazing wood fire in their little cabin, 
near the lake shore, listening to the sound of the 
wind and the beating of the waters against the 
foot of the cliff upon which their cottage stood. 

“ Yes, that it is!” said good Dame Benson, 
laying down her knitting and removing her 
spectacles. “This is just such a storm as we 
nsed to have down on the seacoast of old Maine ; 
the water roars just as the ocean used to. I de- 
clare, I hope no vessels are on the lake to-night! 
What do you think, father?” And an anxious 
look overspread her placid face. 

“ They'd make harbor somewhere before night- 
fall; the storm’s been brewing this six-and-thirty 
hours,” replied the farmer. “No captain would 
risk it—but hark! Martha, that’s a gun, as sure 
as Llive! A vessel’s on the reef!’ And the 
old man sprang to his feet, as adull, heavy boom 
came up to the cabin. 

“Yes. The good Lerd help the poor ad 
cried Mrs. Benson, going to the window. 
“Another gun—and another! O, father, can’t 
something be done te save “em? Can’t you 
send up a light, or something to keep up their 
poor hearts? And if their vessel keeps afloat 
till morning, they may be saved !” 

“That’s what I have thought, Martha!” said 
Mr. Berson, putting on his storm-coat and tak- 
ing down his lantern and tarpaulin from the wall. 
“Call up the boys, while I get things ready, and 
signal ’em some way—though, God knows, their 
chances for rescue are small enough such a night 
as this !” 

And while Mrs. Benson was arousing her two 
sturdy sons, who slept in the little loft of the 
cabin, the old man brought from his cellar a few 
rockets, and, taking his lantern, went out on the 
cliff. The boys appeared almost immediately— 
for they, too, had heard the guns from the 
lake—and joined their father outside the cabin ; 
and presently a vivid and ruddy light was sent 
streaming up into the sky from the summit of 
the bluff. 

The signal was undoubtedly seen by the 
wrecked men, for in another moment their gun 
again sent forth its sullen roar; and again a 
streaming rocket fromthe shore bade them not 
despair. But each party well knew that no help 
could come till the morning broke; nor even 
then, if the gale should not abate—for no boat 
could outride the mad waves—and their only 
hope lay in their vessel’s eapability of enduring 
the night through. 

“ Well, lads, it’s no use standing here, as I 
can see,” said the farmer. “We've let’em know 
we heard ’ern—and'when mornin’ comes, if our 
-boat can stand the sea, we’ll pull out to their 
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help, if their vessel’s to be seen. Let us go in, 
now !” 

The surf thundered at .the foot of the cliff; 
and every now and then the wind, tearing off the 
white caps of the waves, tossell them high up 
to the very spot where the'farmer and his sons 
stood. Nothing appeared in the thick darkness 
save the white flashing of the line of foam 
below. 

“ Yes, father, I suppose we’d best go in and 
wait till morning, though it’s hard to leave the 
poor fellows to this storm !” answered one of the 
farmer’s sons, as they retraced their way to their 
cabin. 

“The vessel may stand it; the reef is low. 
Or, if she should go to pieces, the men may be 
washed among the rocks. Some of ’em will 
escape, I have faith to believe,” said the farmer. 
“Here, Martha, put all your lamps in the win- 
dows! The sight of their siine may kindle hope 
in them poor fellows’ hearts !” 

And so the lamps were blazing in the cabin 
windows, their cheerful flame shining far out on 
the darkness, and the dwellers im the cabin sat 
down to await the tardy dawn; while amid the 
long hours of blackness, cold and storm, 'the 
half-frozen crew of the schooner sent the voice of 
their gun over the lake, realizing the while, as 
every fresh wave-stroke beat against their maimed 
vessel, that but a few planks lay between them 
and eternity. 

“Tf she holds together till daybreak, we shall 
be saved. And she may—for the schooner is 
staunch and strong as iron !” said Captain Mal- 
lory, outwardly calm and firm, encouraging his 
men. “I know where we are—on the reef; and 
I believe the gale is going down. It doésn’t 
blow so hard as when we struck. Keep up stout 
hearts, my men! I believe we shall be saved! 
Let us pray that we may see our homes, our 
wives and children again !’’ 

And there, amid the winter storm, the voice 
of prayer mingled with the hoarse notes of the 
wind ; and the husky “amens”’ floated out on 
the waters of Lake Michigan. 

The morning broke bright and clear. The 
gale had abated, and the waves had spent their 
fury; but still a heavy swell came rolling in 
from the northern waters, offering resistance to 
any boat which might put out. 

Farmer Benson and his sons were early on the 
cliff. Upon a low chain of rocks, at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance, lay the hulk of a 
large schooner. The waves were beating upon 
-it, breaking it wp piece by piece; the masts had 


‘been washed away, and the dismantled rigging 
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hung over the wreck. Far up on the forecastle, 
farthest from the water, were seen huddled to- 
gether the shivering forms of the crew. 

A consultation was held between Farmer Ben- 
son, his sons, and their neighbors who had been 
summoned to render assistance. Two large and 
stout fishing-boats were dragged down to the 
shore ; and the two young men, with others, vol- 
unteered to put out to the reef. But the swell 
was too strong; and as often as they ventured, 
were the boats hurled back upon the beach 
again. 

The shipwrecked crew were now seized with 
despair. Their vessel was fast breaking up—no 
boat could come to their aid—within sight of 
land, they must perish! Although advised by 
the captain to patiently abide their time, and put 
their trust in Him who had brought them 
through the perils of the night and would not 
surely desert them now, two of the crew re- 
solved to endeavor to gain the shore by swim- 
ming, and cast themselves into the waves—alas ! 
only to meet a speedy death on the freezing, icy 
flood, and to be cast ashore, stark and stiff, at 
the feet of the men who would, how gladly! 
have gone to their relief. 

The day advanced. The winter sun stood 
higher, casting a flood of glorious beams over 
the lake and shore ; but his rays could not warm 
the benumbed men on the wreck in whose hearts 
hope was near dying out. 

“T believe we are doomed, Grant!” said the 
captain at last, speaking in a low voice to his 
mate. “ They dare not put out for us in this 
heavy sea. But it wont do to let the men know 
it. We must keep up a show of courage before 
them !” 

“T believe, sir, they are trying to launch the 
boat again,” said the mate. - “They are, sir! 
They may reach us!” 

“Impossible, in this heavy swell !” replied the 
captain, gloomily, eyeing the boat which, just 
then, had entered the surf, propelled by the 
strong arms of Farmer Benson’s two sons, who 
had avowed that “ with freezing men under their 
very eyes, they could not stand there and see 
them die.” 

“You can’t reach the wreck, boys!’ said Mr. 
Benson and his neighbors. 

“We'll try it!” they answered, hopefully. 
“At least, we can but make the attempt.” 

God sometimes favors the most daring under- 
takings, as he did that of those two noble young 
men. With hushed breath and beating hearts, 
the gazers on the shore and the men on the 
wreck watched their buffetings with the waters— 
now hurled back among the angry surf, now 
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beating over the high billows, fighting their way 
by the sheer force of nerve and will: ~ 

At last, thank God, the reef is gained! The 
boat navigates among the low, jutting rocks—the 
oar-strokes of those athletic arms bring it up 
close under the dismantled wreck—and the be- 
numbed men, with husky voices and heavy 
heart-throbs, slide down, one after another, till 
all are there,and then they put back for the shore. 

This passage is far less perilous—the swell of 
the incoming waves favors the heavily freighted 
boat—every oar-stroke tells—and now they rush 
through the surf, the boat’s keel grates upon the 
hard sand, and, thank God, they are saved ! 

Kind and busy hands were ready to administer 
food, bring warm apparel, and kindle fires for the 
nourishment of those rescued men, in Farmer 
Benson’s cabin on the cliff; and, certainly, no 
king af his throne, or princes of the blood 
royal line, ever bore prouder hearts than the 
farmer and his two stalwart, noble sons, as they 
listened to the tearful expressions of gratitude 
which were rendered by Captain Mallory and 
his men. 

And you may be sure, reader, that never more 
thankful tears gushed from human eyes than 
those with which Mrs. Mallory and her son 
greeted the return of the rescued husband and 
father, on the next night, when he stood among 
them at his own fireside. 

“Aud now we will have a festival! The wed- 
ding need no longer be deferred—hey, Annie? 
What! blushing?’ he said, playfully, as the 
young girl, who had crept near his side to listen 
to his recital of the dangers of the storm, blashed 
rosy red at this remark, and shyly withdrew her 
hand from George’s earnest clasp. “ Yes, the 
wedding shall come off New Year's night, 
Annie!” said the captain, good-humoredly. “I 
believe all you were waiting for, was father’s 
safe return! And here he is again with you, 
thank God!” 

Annie escaped from the parlor, whence she 
was soon followed by her lover ; and the captain 
and his wife were left together. ‘ 

“O, Paul, such a terrible night!” said Mrs. 
Mallory, still shuddering.at the thought of his 
recital, and sobbing on his breast. 

“ Yes, Mary, ’twas terrible! I thought I had 
known danger before; but I never came so near 
death as to only feel that a plank lay between 


“me and eternity. I thought the matter over, 


coming up in the cars to-night; and I have 
decided that we can live comfortably, without 
my following this life any longer. I shall live 
at home with you, in the future. I have had my 
last Storm on THE Lakes.” 
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KITTY CLYDE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


Have you seen sweet Kitty Clyde 
Sailing over the river’s tide 
Tn her light canoe, 
When the stars above are beaming, 
And the silver moonlight streaming 
From the ether vault so blue? 


Have you seen the self-same maiden, 
With her strawberry basket laden, 
On some golden afternoon, 
When the sparrow and the thrush, 
And the robin on the bush, 
Swell a gladsome tune? © 
Have you never by the brook, 
Or in some quiet sunny nook, 
Seen this maiden 
Angling with a line and hook, 
Or “haps with a pleasant book, 
Like a fay in Aiden? 


Good angels guard Kitty Clyde, 
As sailing down life’s ruffled tide, 
She heeds not danger near; 
May they ever cast their spell, 
Ever guard the maiden well, 
That her life may never sere! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
BESSTE MILTON : 
— OR, — 


THE PRESS GANG.* 


BY AN ENGLISH ATTORNEY. 


Own the sea-shore about half a mile distant from 
the ancient town of Dover, in the county ot Kent, 
England, there stood a few years ago, and per- 
haps still stands, a small, neat farm-house, which 


had for many generations, and until some forty’ 


years since, been tenanted by an honest family— 
half fishermen—half farmers—named Milton. 
The cottage had been built by an ancestor of the 
last tenant’s, some time about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and had been occupied 
by his descendants down to the period of which 
I write. 

Some forty years ago, the farmer who occupied 
it, had but one ehild—a daughter—so fair and 
gentle, that despite her lowly condition she was 
known for miles around as the Dover belle. 
Farmer Milton grieved sorely that he had not a 
son—for, though he dearly loved his daughter— 
and was proud of her, and with good reason, he 
regretted that when he was gone, there would be 
no descendant of his name to inherit the home- 


This sketch is historically true. 


stead of his ancestors. The old man’s great de- 
sire, since he had not a son of his own to inherit 
his name as well as his humble estate—was that 


his daughter Bessie should marry just such a ° 


man, as, according to his ideas, would prove him- 
self worthy of such a pretty, gentle affectionate 
wife as Bessie would make, and of such a snug 
little farm and homestead as Milton’s Grange. 

Now the beauty of Bessie had brought numer- 
ous admirers to the farm, not only from amongst 
the sons of the neighboring farmers—but from 
Dover and the adjacent towns—the sons of re- 
spectable tradesmen and professional men ; even 
the young squire from the Hall had shown the 
fair girl many attentions, and while many of her 
female friends were envious of the notice she at- 
tracted, there were some among them, who did 
not hesitate to say, that if Bessie played her cards 
well, she might become the lady of the Hall. 

However, while Bessie was friendly and cheer- 
ful in the society of all who visited her father’s 
farm, she showed no marked partiality to any 
one; and if on any occasion one who fancied 
himself to be a greater favorite than the rest, 
ventured to speak of love, he was certain never 
to find himself alone with her a second time. 
This occurred with the young squire, who, not- 
withstanding the disparity in the social positions 
of himself and Bessie, one day offered her his 
hand and heart. The young man was politely 
informed that she had not, at present, any thought 
of giving up her freedom, and that, though she 
esteemed and respected him asa friend, she could 
never become the wife of aman whose friends 
would consider that he had descended from his 
own position to wed her. From that day Bessie 
was civil to the young gentleman, but she was 
never again so lively and unguarded in her con- 
versation with him, as she had been in times 
past. 

Farmer Milton was not sorry to witness his 
daughter’s apparent cautiousness, in guarding 
herself from any rash engagement. He was de- 
cidedly opposed to an ill-assorted marriage, by 
which his child would be lifted from the social 
sphere in which her fathers had moved for many 
consecutive generations—as would have been the 
case had she listened to the impassioned ad- 
dresses of the young squire, and he thought her 
good enough and pretty enough to choose from 
among the most favored by nature and fortune, 
and the most deserving of the youths of her own 
condition; yet, when years passed away, and 
Bessie had reached the age of twenty-three, with- 
out making choice of a lover, the old farmer be- 
gan to think that his daughter was far less de- 
sirous of marrying than the young women of his 
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youthful days had been, and to become anxious, 
as he was getting into years, to see her settled in 
life, the happy wife of a loving and deserving 
husband, before he should be called away. 

He at length determined to speak to her 
seriously on the subject, and to propose to her 
consideration the offers of three or four young 
men, whom he cohsidered worthy of her. Then it 
was that the old man found out that it was neith- 
er cautiousness nor coldness of temperament, 
which had led Bessie to hold herself for so long 
a time aloof from the addresses of her admirers. 
She had chosen secretly for herself years before, 
and had resolved to wed the husband of her choice, 
or to remain single for life. 

The old farmer was surprised, and perchance 
somewhat disappointed. The lover his daughter 
had chosen was not one of those he would have 
selected for her; still, as he was a young man of 
irreproachable character and good family, he 
made no serious objections, but telling her that 
she had his consent, he rallied her upon keeping 
her engagement a secret from him. 

“Dear father,” said Bessie, “I will tell you 
the reason of my silence with respect to my en- 
gagement. Iam aware that James Edwards is 
not the young man you would have preferred for 
a son-in-law, and we therefore agreed to wait and 
to keep our engagement a secret until he had 
obtained command of a ship, when he would be 
in a position to maintain a wife independent of 
the farm. , He is now first mate of the Minerva, 
and expects to get the command of the vessel 
after making a few more voyages.” 

“That needn’t have hindered thee, lass,’’ said 
the old man. ‘‘ To be sure, James never came 
into my head, while counting over the likely 
young men in the parish; but that was, first be- 
cause he is a sailor, and I should wish my Bessie’s 
husband to remain on shore with her; and 
second because though the boy’s poor enough 
now, thou knowest he belongs to a family con- 
siderably above usin the world. If his father 
had lived, he would have been by this time rector 
of the parish, and the equal of any of the gentle- 
folks, and though he died only the curate, and 
the boy went to sea—still there is what I call too 
much of the quality stamp in him to suit my 
ideas. But, Bessie, if so be as he loves thee, lass, 
and thou loves him, why, I'see no need of his 
waiting to getcommand of a ship. Let him quit 
the sea, settle down on the farm with me, and 
when I die, I fancy you'll find quite enough left 
to provide you both with a comfortable support. 

This conversation between the father and 
his daughter oceurred only a few weeks before 
James Edwards’s return from the West Indies, in 


the ship Minerva, of which, as the reader has 
been informed, he was chief mate. The hope of 
marrying at once the object of his many years’ 
secret love induced the young sailor to listen 
readily to the arrangements of the farmer, and 
to consent to quit the sea, of which he was not 
very fond, and promise to settle down on the 
farm. He had, however, bound himself to go 
one more voyage, and it was arranged that he 
should marry Bessie before he sailed, and when 
he returned should give up the sea forever. 

The wedding took place shortly after the 
young man’s return home, where he remained 
four or five months before his ship was again 
ready for sea. His next and last voyage it was 
calculated, would occupy six or eight months, 
and Bessie, when she bade him farewell, and 
walked back to the farmhouse, already began to 
look forward to the day of his return, when he 
would remain at home and trust the treacherous 
element no more. 

Four months after James Edwards’s departure, 
Bessie gave birth to a son, and now she looked 
forward with redoubled anxiety to the period of 
her husband’s return. She pleased herself with 
fancying how delighted he would be, when for 
the first time he took his first-born in his arms, 
and she formed many plans for their future com- 
fort and happiness. 

Soon after the birth of her child, the first great 
sorrow that Bessie had ever experienced occur- 
red in the sudden death of her father, who was 
killed by a fall from a cart loaded with hay, 
which he was bringing from the field; she had 
been too young when her mother died to feel her 
loss—but she loved her father dearly, and grieved 
sorely at his death—and now she longed more 
earnestly than ever for her husband’s return. 

The ship in which James Edwards sailed was 
detained going from one island in the West In- 
dies to another in search of cargo, much longer 
than had been anticipated. Ten months elapsed 
from the period of his departure before she read 
in the newspapers the notice of the ship’s arrival 
in London. However, she was thankfal that he 
had come at last, and as soon as the vessel was 
discharged, James mounted the Dover stage- 
coach and hastened homeward. He was met at 
Dover by his wife, who had gone thither with 
her babe to welcome him, and though the young 
sailor lamented with Bessie the sudden death of . 
her father—then first made known to him—they 
were too happy in their re-union to allow sorrow 
for the dead wholly to engross their thoughts. 

“ You will not leave me again, James ?”’ said 
Bessie, as the husband and wife rode home to-- 
gether in the farm wagon. 
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“ Never, Bessie,” was the reply. ‘ Iam weary 
of the sea, and now it is war time, sea voyages 
are so tedious and uncertain, there is no knowing 
how long they may last. No,-I will turn farmer, 
and I trust, my love, that there are many years of 
mutual happiness in store for us, though I could 
have wished your father had lived to share our 
delig Nod 

“Tam afraid,” replied Bessie, “that he left 
his affairs in some confusion. You know he in- 
vested largely, all his ready money, I believe, in 
an East India speculation, which promised well. 
The vessel was captured by the French in the 
Bay of Biscay, and as the insurance takes no 
risks of capture by the enemy, I understand that 
he lost all. He never spoke to me on the sub- 
ject, but I could not help noticing that he looked 
very serious and uneasy after he heard the intel- 
ligence of the capture, several weeks before his 
death.” 

“Never mind, Bessie,” said the young hus- 
band, hopefully, “we will work the harder, and 
set matters to rights again.” 

They reached the farmhouse. The neighbors 
came in to congratulate the ocean-wanderer on 
his return, visits were made in return, and for 
several days nothing but festivity was thought 
of. The youthful husband was exceedingly 
proud of his child, and all was happiness and 
joy. However, the round of visits over, it be- 
came necessary to attend to business, and in the 
first place, Edward resolved to go to Dover, and 
learn from the late farmer’s lawyer, exactly how 
his affuirs stood at the time of his decease. 

As I have explained already, it was war time, 
and the government was troubled to procure men 
for the naval service. Impressment was then in 
vogue, and at the period of young Edwards’s re- 
turn the press-gangs were more than usually ac- 
tive. It was late in the day when the young 
man reached Dover, and the lawyer had quitted 
his office and returned to his residence, a villa on 
the seashore—Edwards determined to call on 
him at his, as he was anxious to return that 
night, knowing that his wife would expect him. 

He had proceeded about a mile by a short cut 
on the beach beneath the cliffs, and had just en- 
tered a rabbit-warren, overrun with bushes and 
brushwood, when, suddenly two men attired as 
mian-of-wars-men, sprang, armed with cutlasses, 
from behind a clump of blackthorn, and called 
upon him, in the king’s name, to surrender. 

“To whom?” said the young man, raising 
his cane and placing himself in a position of self- 
defence, though he knew too well who his rough 
assailants were. 


“To his majesty’s officers,” replied a young 
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lieutenant, who now made his appearance at the 
head ofsix other sailors, who with the two who 
had first spoken composed the press-gang, lying 
perdu, on the lookout for stragglers between _ 
Dover and the adjacent towns and villages. “I 
hold you as a seaman to serve on board his ma- 
jesty’s ship Thunderer, whose tender now lies at 
anchor in the Downs.” \ 

Resistance against such a force, all armed with 
pistols, and with naked cutlasses in their hands, 
was of course, out of the question; but as Ed- 
wards knew that mates of ships in actual service 
were legally exempt from impressment, he put 
forth his claims. 

“ What ship?” demanded the officer. 

“The Minerva, West Indiaman.” 

“ Where does she lie ?” 

“In the River Thames.” 

“ Phoo !” exclaimed the officer. ‘“ Those only 
can claim exception from impressment who are 
actually on duty on board their ships. Your 
ship is in London. What are you doing here?” 

“Tam on a visit to my friends and my native 
place. Indeed, I have quitted the sea service,” 
replied Edwards, forgetting himself. 

“ Ha, ha!” jeered the lieutenant. “ You have 
quitted the sea, have you? and yet you say you 
are the mate of the Minerva! Come, no subter- 
fuge, my fine fellow. It’s a shame for an active, 
able, good-looking chap like you to give up the 
sea, You don’t know what’s good for you. 
We'll teach you better, and find you a syug berth 
on board a man-of-war, where you will have the 
honor of serving your king and country. Come, 
no nonsense,” he added, observing the young 
man to struggle in the clutches of his captors, 
and endeavor to shake them off. 

Edwards pleaded that he was just married, and 
that his wife depended upon him solely for sup- 
port, but he might as well have talked to the 
wind, as to have entertained a hope that anything 
that he could urge would soften the heart of the 
officer, or of the rude men under his command, 
inured to scenes of cruelty, and used to witness 
the despair of their victims, and the agony of 
the friends from whom they were ruthlessly torn. 
His words only called forth taunts and unfeeling 
and brutal jests. 

He was told that he would have an opportunity 
to send prize money to his wife; and his hands 
having been bound behind his back, he was 
marched between two sailors, like a criminal or 
a deserter, to the beach and placed on board a 
boat, the crew of which immediately rowed him 
off to the tender, where he was placed in a 
wretched dungeon in the lower hold, in company 
with some dozen other unfortunates like himself, 
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the greater portion of whom had been striving 
successfully to drown their sorrows in drink. 
With difficulty he obtained permission to write 
to his wife and inform her of his misfortunes, 
and urge her to come and see him immediately, 
in order that measures might be taken to endeav- 
or to procure his release. 

The poor young woman came at once, and the 
meeting of the youthful, loving and unhappy 
couple in the dark hold of the tender, was most 
distressing to witness. Bessie was permitted to 
remain but for a short time, but it was arranged 
that she should at once visit the rector of the 
parish, and the lord of the manor, both of whom 
had known Edwards’s father, and endeavor to get 
them to write to the lords of the admiralty, and 
use their influence to procure her husband’s 
discharge. 

This, both these gentlemen did immediately, 
though they bade her not to anticipate success ; 
and their doubts proved correct. During the 
first five years of the present century, it was 
next to impossible to procure the liberation 
of an impressed seaman, so great was the de- 
mand for sailors, and so difficult was it to man 
the navy—the men preferring the merchant ser- 
vice, notwithstanding its harder labor, to the se- 
vere discipline, the long cruises and the small pay 
on board the king’s ships. Many gentlemen of 
good standing, who had never been at sea, were 
impressed and carried off, without having been 
able ever to inform their friends of their fate. 
The letters sent by the rector and lord of the 
manor were not even noticed, and in the course 
of a week Edwards sailed on board the Thunderer, 
to the East Indies. Poor Bessie was left in a 
terrible condition of terror and despair, and to 
add to her distress, in a few weeks after her hus- 
band’s departure, she was waited upon by bailiffs, 
who informed her that they had come to take 
possession of the farm, at the instance of her 
late father’s creditors. 

It was thought at the time that there was some 
villany somewhere, and that a brutal advantage 
had been taken of her unprotected and distressed 
condition—but who was there to interest them- 
selves in behalf of the poor, young, widowed 
wife? The clergyman and the gentlemen of the 
parish raised a small sum of money by subscrip- 
tion, when they heard that she was to be turned 
out of her father’s homestead, and this was all ! 
She had heard her father speak of a cousin who 
resided in London, and this, so far as she knew, 
was the only relativé she had in the world. To 
London she determined to go, and there to seek 
out this relative whom she believed to be in com- 
fortable circumstances, and to beg him to pro- 


cure her some employment by which she might 
support herself and child until her husband’s re- 
turn—at some indefinite period. 

Bessie had never in her life been in a larger 
town than Dover. She had no idea of the vast 
size of the metropolis, and fancied, though she 
knew not her relative’s address, that she could 
find him as easily as she could have found him 
had he resided ina small country town. She 
wandered about the crowded streets until her 
brain was bewildered, and she was so wearied 
she was ready to drop, and at length procured a 
humble lodging for herself and her babe. Day 
after day she spent in searching for her father’s 
cousin, in vain, until she gave up the search in 
despair. Then she sought for employment with 
like ill-suecess. She could not go out to service, 
she could find no employment at which she 
could work and at the same time take care of 
her child, while her exceeding beauty and the 
neatness, and even elegance of her appearance— 
for she always dressed well, though plainly—led 
to frequent annoyances and insults, as she wan- 
dered unprotected through the streets. 

At length the small sum of money she had 
brought with her from her old home was ex- 
pended, though she had observed the strictest 
economy. She could no longer pay for her lodg- 
ings, and she was told that she must go else- 
where. Gowhere? Without money or friends, 
and with an infant child ina large city! She 
wandered the streets all day, hungry and penni- 
less, and at night was fain to beg food and shel- 
ter at one of the watch-houses. Both were af- 
forded, but even here she found herself exposed 
to insult. The very fact of her having her babe 
with her led to suspicions prejudicial to her char- 
acter, and such observations were made, and such 
remarks addressed to her, that she resolved at 
no hazard to seek a lodging in the watch-house 
again. 

All the next day amidst storm and rain, she 
walked the streets without food. Urged by hun- 
ger and fatigue, she at length humbled herself to 
ask charity. But most of those she addressed 
passed on, eager to gain shelter from the storm, 
merely telling her that there were proper places 
for such as her to apply to, and that they never 
gave to street beggars. Others offered her assist- 
ance, but their offers were coupled with such con- 
ditions that she turned away with scorn and in- 
dignation. Again, others who listened impatient- 
ly awhile, evidently disbelieving her story, gave 
her a halfpenny and hurried homeward. She ob- 
tained three halfpence in the course of the day. 
It was now dark, and she had neither food nor 
shelter, while to add to her distress, her babe, 
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wet through with the rain, and wearied with his 
long confinement in his still more wearied moth- 
er’s arms, began to cry violently. She felt that 
she could not exist an hour longer without 
rest. 

“O,” she thought, “if I had but a shilling to 
purchase a lodging for the night !” 

She wasepassing through Oxford Street. The 
gay shops, brilliantly lighted, with tempting wares 
exposed to catch the eyes of the passers-by, 
afforded a tantalizing contrast to the dark, wet, 
cold, dreary street withour. She mustered up 
courage to enter a shop, with the intention of 
telling her sad story and asking for temporary 
assistance. She was immediately ordered out 
by the shopman, who was indignant that such a 
rain-soaked, mud-bedraggled creature should 
have the impudence to enter so spruce a shop. 

Dejected and broken-hearted, again she wan- 
dered on. Her babe was now screaming, appa- 
rently with pain, and she was so faint she could 
searcely bear his slight weight. In the doorway 
of a large, handsome shop, several valuable silk 
handkerchiefs were exposed for sale. One of 
these would procure her and her child a night’s 
lodging. Such a thought crossed her mind in- 
voluntarily ; and she shuddered and passed on, 
though the tempter whispered in herear: ‘The 
night is dark, nobody will see you take it. 
Among so many one will never be missed, and 
some day you can call at the shop and pay for 
it.” But conscience whispered in the other ear : 
“Tt will be an act of theft nevertheless !” 

Just then her infant gave utterance to a sharp 
wail of agony, to which the mother’s heart respond- 
ed. She lookedaround. If any one approached 
she would insist upon assistance. Her babe must 
not—should not perish in her arms! But that 
stormy night even the usually crowded Oxford 
Street was deserted, save by a few houseless 
wanderers like herself. She turned back again, 
passed the shop, looked stealthily within, and the 
next moment a large India silk handkerchief was 
in her possession. Trembling in every limb, 
now from fear and shame more than from cold, 
wet and weariness, she hastened away. But she 
had proceeded only a few yards when she felt a 
rough hand laid on her shoulder, and the propri- 
etor of the shop from which she had snatched 
the handkerchief, said in a savage, yet sneering 
and triumphant tone of voice : 

“So, you thief—you villain, I’ve caught you, 
have I? I saw you looking at my goods as you 
passed the shop a few minutes ago, and I thought 
what you were after, and concealed myself near 
the door. But it shall be the costliest handker- 
«chief ever you had in. your hands. You shall 


swing for it, if I ean bring it about, as sure as 
my name’s Higgins.” 

He dragged her rudely back into the shop, and 
refusing to listen for a moment to her story, to 
her appeals for mercy, or to her assertions that 
she knew not what she was doing, for she be- 
lieved her babe was dying, and she had no place 
to shelter it from the storm—he sent one of his 
shopmen for a constable (there were no police- 
men in those days), and had her arrested for 
the theft. 

That bitter, rainy, stormy night, the unhappy 
young woman found herself the second time an 
inmate of the watch-house. But she was no 
longer exposed to the insults of the watchmen, 
for she was alone with her babe in g dark cell, 
and so thoroughly worn out, that despite her 
wretchedness and hunger—despite her shame and 
sorrow, she soon fell fast asleep on the rude, 
damp straw pallet, and the innocent infant who 
had only cried in consequence of the cold and 
rain, slept quietly by his wretched mother’s side. 

What were poor Bessie’s feelings, when after 
a few hours of sound, death-like slumber, broken 
at length by strange, and sometimes fearful 
dreams, she woke just as the bright sunshine 
without, which had succeeded the night of storm, 
was struggling in vain to shed a portion of its 
light into the dark cell, but only succeeding suffi- 
ciently to make darkness visible, and feebly dis- 
close the grim horror of the prison. Hunger and 
thirst had flown and left a death-like languor be- 
hind them, but the mind was active, and mingled 
sensations of shame, remorse, fear and despera- 
tion crowded her brain and almost drove her 
crazy. Her babe woke and uttered a faint cry. 
That ery restored the mother for a moment to 
herself. Tears flowed from her eyes, and per- 
haps preserved her from madness—madness that 
would have been welcome, that would have been 
mercy. She took the infant in her arms and 
placed it to her breast. Alas! she could no 
longer supply it with the simple nutriment it 
needed. The infant cried long and loud, but it 
was weak, and soon fell asleep again. Hours 
passed away, how many she knew not, for she 
sat ina state of stupor, when at length the cell 
door was opened, and a turakey-said, in a rough 
voice : 

“Come, missus, take up your squaller and 
come with me. I guess you'll be had up afore 
the ‘ beak’ at ten o'clock.” 

Silently she lifted the babe from the straw pal- 
let, and followed the man itto a large room with 
iron-bound windows, in which were seated some 
half dozen of the late occupants of the adjoining 
cells—all females, and all more or less worn and 
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haggard with the effects of debauchery, exposure 
and crime. The wife of one of the kéepers en- 
tered the room for a moment, and chanced to fix 
her eyes upon Bessie’s face. Her very different 
appearance from the hardened females around 
her, attracted the notice of this woman, hard- 
_ featured and coarse-minded as she was, and used 

as she was to scenes of wickedness and misery. 
Eager for the slightest signs of sympathy, espe- 
cially from one of her own sex, Bessie quickly 
noticed the passing expression of interest and 
pity in the woman’s face. Tremblingly she ad- 
vanced toward her, and faltered out, in a 
whisper : 

“ My child is starving, and I have no food to 
give him; and I ”’—looking down at her cloth- 
ing—“ wandered through the streets in the mud 
and rain till I was brought here. Can you give 
me food for my babe, and supply me with a 
little water? God will bless you for your 
kindness.” 

The woman lifted her finger, as a sign for the 
poor young creature to follow her. 

“Hilloa, Molly! Where are you going with 
that ere young ’oman ?” cried her husband. 

“I’m going to take her to my room. I'll 
bring her back afore the prison van comes.” 

“ You know it’s agin the rules,” said the man. 

“ Hang the rules !’”’ replied the w And 
taking Bessie by the-arm, she led her to her own 
apartment. 

In afew minutes she heated some bread and 
milk for the child, and poured out a cup of hot 
tea for the mother, and also set some bread and 
butter and cold meat before her. Then taking 
the babe in her arms, she fed him herself, and 
then hushed him to sleep. Bessie could eat but 
little, though she had not tasted food on the pre- 
vious day, but she contrived to swallow a few 
mouthsful and to drink the tea, and felt much 
refreshed.’ 

“ You don’t eat nought,” said the woman. 

“T have no appetite,” replied Bessie; “ but I 
feel better, and I thank you sincerely.” 

“This is a fine little chap, this babe o’ yourn,” 
continued the woman. “ And you”—looking 
Bessie in the face—“ look as though you weren’t 
used to the tramp long.” 

She spoke in such a way as led Bessie to think 
that she wished to know what had brought her 
to such a fallen condition, and briefly and hurried- 
ly she related the outline of her sad story. The 
woman listened, evidently interested, for her 
coarse features were softened by pity and 
sympathy. 

“Tt’s hard,” she murmured, “ter’ble hard. 
Them as makes the laws has much to answer 


for.” Then, as if unwilling to hurt Bessie’s 
feelings, she added: “ But what brought you— 
how came you here ?” 

The young woman’s pale face crimsoned with — 
shame and her voice faltered, as with downcast 
eyes she told, how, to procure shelter and food 
for her child, she had been tempted to steal a silk 
handkerchief from a shop-door, in order to sell 
it for a shilling or two, and how she had been de- 
tected and arrested by the shopkeeper. ‘The wo- 
man’s face assumed an expression of deep inter- 
est and commiseration. She gazed earnestly in- 
to the face of the young mother, and at length said : 

“ That’s bad, very bad. I was in hopes you had 
on’y been tuk up for vagrancy. But,” she added, 
lowering her voice to a whisper, and speaking as 
it were to herself, “ you’re young and han’some, 
and that goes some ways with a jury.” 

Still she shook her head, and continued to 
gaze pityingly into the young woman’s face. 
Presently she aroused herself, as if from a pain- 
ful reverie, and said : 

“You'll be wantin’ soap and water, and a 
clean gownd. You’ll be up afore the magistrate 
at the Hall this morning, and you must look as 
neat and spry as you can.” 

“Thank you kindly,” said Bessie. “1 will 
wash my faee and hands, and smooth my hair, 
but Ihave no change of clothing. All, all is 
sold—all but my wedding ring.” 

“Never mind, poor dear,” said the woman. 
“T guess I can fit you with a gownd of mine— 
plain, but clean. I’m real sorry for you.” 

Bessie burst into tears. Pity was a stranger 
to her. Almost the first words of sympathy 
she had heard since she had come up to London, 
were those addressed to her by the coar%e-featured, 
hard-visaged wife of the turnkey, who had passed 
beyond middle life within the walls of Newgate, 
inured to the sight of misery and crime! 

The woman bustled about, and soon produced 
soap and water, a brush and comb, and a coarse, 
but clean and complete change of clothing, 
which she insisted upon Bessie’s wearing. Then, 
leaving the room for a while, she returned with 
a complete change of baby clothing, andwithout 
speaking a word, lifted the infant from the settee 
where she had laid it, and proceeded to dress it. 

“T’ve kept this suit o’ baby clothes for many 
a year,” she said, when having completed the 
dressing of the child, she kissed it and held it 
up, crowing and smiling, to its mother, for her 
inspection. A tear stood for a moment in her 
eye, and rolled down the furrows of her rough 
visage, as she added, with a sigh : 

“I never thought to part with ’em. I hada 
baby once myself. It died when it was about the 
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age of thisun. Ah, that was when I lived in 
the country, afore we came to this drefful place ! 
They was all Thad to remind me of my own 
smiling boy. But never mind, I shall think that 
I seed ’em last on jest sich a babe as he, and it’ll 
make me think the child is still living.” 

Poor Bessie’s heart was too full to allow her 
to thank her kind benefactress. She took the 
woman’s hand and looked into her face, while 
she strove in vain to express her gratitude. The 
woman stooped and kissed her forehead, and then 
kissing the child, restored it to its mother. 

“ Come,” she said, “we must go back to the 
waiting-room. God bless you, and be on your 
side 

Several turnkeys were in the room when they 
re-entered it, and Bessie and the child looked so 
different from what they appeared on the pre- 
vious night, that a murmur of admiration passed 

* around among those rude men. 

“ She’s a right good looking gal,” said one, to 
his comrades. “Pity one sich as she should be 

The prison van had by this time arrived, afd 
Bessie and her babe, with a dozen other women, 
were ordered to get inside. And in the course of 
a few minutes they found themselves awaiting 
examination before the lord mayor and the re- 
corder at Guildhall. 

It soon came to Bessie’s turn. The shop- 
keeper, a keen, Jew-visaged, sharp little man, 

- was in waiting, with the officer who arrested her. 

“What is this case, constable?” said the 

- recorder. 

“ A case 0’ shop-liftin’, your worship.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the recorder, while the lord 
mayor loWered the newspaper he was reading, 
and looking Bessie in the face, glanced. at his 
brother-magistrate, and said : 

“ Pity—so young, and so good-looking!” 

“State the particulars,” said the recorder, 

The shopkeeper related how he had noticed 
the young woman the night before, looking sus- 
piciously into the different shops as she passed 
up and down Oxford Street, and suspecting her 
Sbject, he had secreted himself near his shop- 
door, when, just as he expected, the woman 
made a grab at a handkerchief and carried it off. 
He followed, brought her back to the shop, and 
sent for a constable and had her arrested. He 
hoped, he added, that his lordship, and his honor 
the recorder would have her committed, as the 
goods were found upon her. He and his broth- 
er-shopkeepers were great losers by that kind of 
business, and the thefts were always committed by 
young, good-looking women, who were least 
likely to be suspected. They always pleaded 


starvation and a first offence. But he was de 
termined to prosecute in all cases. It was the 
only way to stop such depredations. 

“You are sure that this was the woman ?”’ 
said the lord mayor. 

“ Sure, my lord? Why, I took the handker- 
chief from her pocket with my own hands,” 

“Tt was not slipped into her pocket by some 
one who wished to escape detection ?”’ said the 
recorder. “Such tricks are done. This young 
woman appears to be respectable.” 

“There was no one else in sight, your honor, 
not within half a mile. The night was so 
stormy all honest folks were indoors.” 

“I did take the handkerchief, gentlemen,” 
sobbed Bessie. “I was sorely tempted. My 
babe was starving. I thought he was dying. I 
had no home to go to—no food for him, nor for 
myself. I regret now that we did not both die.” 
And she briefly told how her husband had been 
seized by the press-gang, and how she had been 
turned from the home of her childhood, and had 
come up to London to seek the only relative she 
knew of, and had sought in vain. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,” said the lord mayor. 
“But by your own confession you are guilty. 
No amount of destitution can excuse theft. The 
crime of shop-lifting has increased very much of 
late, and the courts are determined to visit it 
with the most extreme severity. Examples must 
be made. It must be puta stop to. You stand 
fully committed for trial.” 

Bessie, sobbing bitterly, was removed by the 
officers. 

“Poor young thing!” said the lord mayor, 
shaking his head. ‘Hers is a hard case. I am 
really sorry for her.” 

“She is very handsome,” said the recorder. 
And the magistrates passed to the examination 
of the next case. 

Within a few weeks the Quarter Sessions came 
on. Bessie was arraigned at the criminal court 
of the Old Bailey for shop-lifting, found guilty 
by her own confession, but was recommended to 
mercy by the jury, on account of her youth and 
the hardships of her case. The judge, in sen- 
tencing her to die, told her that the recommen- 
dation of the jury should be attended to. But 
he warned her not to hope for mercy, but to pre- 
pare herself for death. 

It seems impossible to us of the present gen- 
eration, that such insignificant crimes could be so 
terribly punished. Now-a-days the people would 
not permit such judicial murders to take place. 
Such deeds of horror would cause a revolution. 
But it is true, that even thirty-five years ago, 
more than one young woman was hanged for 
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stealing the most trifling articles from a shop, 
though it was proved to be a first offence, and 
that starvation was the cause. This case of 
Bessie Milton’s is true in its general details. 
And in one instance, a young girl of seventeen 
was hanged for stealing a pair of socks worth 
two shillings—the shopman who caused the ar- 
rest having been a discarded lover, who it was 
almost proved had laid a trap for her out of sheer 
revenge ! 

No notice was taken of the recommendation 
of the jury by the Home Secretary, notwithstand- 
ing many persons who had witnessed the trial, 
signed a petition in the poor girl’s behalf. She 
was left for death with half a dozen others— 
among them two hardened burglars who had 
committed a horrible murder, and a youth of 
sixteen who had stolen a pair of shoes from a 
room-mate ! 

Bessie left a letter for her husband, should he 
ever return, and the compassionate wife of the 
turnkey promised to adopt her child. She would 
not, however, part with the infant until the last 
moment, and she appeared on the scaffold with 
the babe at her breast, only handing it to the 
chaplain when the hangman had adjusted the fa- 
tal noose. <A dead silence prevailed among the 
vast multitude who had assembled to witness the 
shocking spectacle, and when the drop fell, and 
the innocent, ill-used girl hung suspended in 
mid air, a groan of indignation relieved the pent- 
up feelings of the horrified spectators. Many 
females fainted,-and strong, stern men shed tears. 
The turnkey’s wife proved as good as her word, 
and adopted the babe, having promised the moth- 
er to restore it to its father, if he ever returned 
and demanded it. 


Twelve months after this tragedy, the Thun- 
derer arrived at Spithead. James Edwards was 
boatswain of the ship. The frigate had captured 
several of the enemy’s vessels, and the crew had 
alarge amount of prize money due to them. 
Edwards’s share was sufficient to purchase back 
the old homestead. He was paid off, and com- 
ing ashore his first care was to hasten to S*—, 
where he supposed his wife and child were still 
living. His agony, his horror may be imagined, 
but cannot be described, when he learned the sad 
history of his wife’s death. For some weeks he 
acted like a madman. Then he hurried up to 
London, and sought out the wife of the turnkey 
who had the care of his child. From her lips he 
learned the sad particulars of his wife’s last 


moments. 
“Have you come to claim the boy?” atid 
the woman, with as much dread lest he should 
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answer “ yes,” as if he had been her own child. 

“No,” replied the grief-stricken man. “I 
have placed my pay and prize-money, to the 
amount of five hundred pounds, in H—’s bank 
for his benefit. The interest is to pay for his 
education, and the principal he will claim when 
he is twenty-one years of age. Be a mother to 
him. Iam away to sea again, and shall return 
to England no more.” 

He wrung the kind-hearted woman’s hand and 
quitted the prison. 

The next morning the city was thrown into a 
state of intense excitement in consequence of the 
mysterious murder of Mr. Higgins, the linen- 
draper of Oxford Street. He was found dead in 
his counting-room, pierced to the heart by a pistol- 
bullet. All that was known of the affair, was 
that some of the neighbors had heard the report 
of a pistol at eleven o’clock on the preceding 
night. The first supposition was that he had 
committed suicide, but no pistol could be found, 
and in searching for the weapon a letter was 
picked up from the floor. It was written in a 
good hand, by a person of education, though the 
writer had evidently labored under terrible men- 
tal excitement. It ran as follows : 


“Murderer of the innocent Bessie Edwards, 
this night you shall meet your fate! You are 
doomed. Her manes shall be avenged, and your 
soul shall be sent, red with her blood, to the 

lace of eternal torment. 1I—her husband, will 
the instrument of vengeance. And the deed 
of sacred justice done, | fly my accursed country 
forever—her sworn, bitter enemy! That she 
may be blasted and destroyed forever. is the sin- 
cere prayer of the betra, 
“James Epwarps.” 


Of course the murderer was now known, but 
all efforts to secure him proved fruitless, and the 
affair was forgotten in the course of time. 

Some years afterwards, the war broke out be- 
tween England and the United States, and sev- 
eral English vessels were captured by the Amer- 
icans. During the terrific combat on Lake 
Champlain, which proved so disastrous to the 
British squadron, there was one seaman—a boat- 
swain on board one of the American vessels, 
who particularly distinguished himself by his 
courage, and by his vindictiveness. He gave no 
quarter, and being at last struck down by an 
officer, while boarding an English brig, he re- 
fused quarter for himself. He was slain; and 
after the engagement, his mangled body was 
found covered with gore—the features retaining 
their stern, savage expfession in death. Before 
he was thrown into the lake, his person. was 
searched, and a locket was found on his breast 
which contained a long lock of silky brown hair. 
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Pasted inside the locket was a piece of paper 
on which was written : 

“ Bessie Ed murdered by the 
laws of England, January 19, 18—.” 

The singularity of this inseription led to inves- 
tigation, and the particulars of the trial and ex- 
ecution of Bessie were resuscitated. The sea- 
man had been several years in the service of the 
United States, and had been entered on the 
ship’s books as James Wilson, but there existed 
no doubt that he was the veritable James Ed- 
wards, the husband of the innocent, murdered, 
and fearfully avenged Bessie. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


A good woman in New Jersey was sadly an- 
noyed by a termagant neighbor who often visited 
her and provoked a quarrel. She at last sought 
the counsel of her pastor, who added sound com- 
mon sense with his other good qualities. Having 
heard the story of her wrongs, he advised her to 
seat herself quietly in the chimney-corner when 
next visited, take the tongs in hand, look steadily 
into the fire, and whenever a hard word came 
from her neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs, 
without uttering a word. A day or two after- 
wards the woman came again to her pastor with 
a bright and laughing face to communicate the 
effect of this new antidote for scolding. Her 
troubler had visited her, and, as usual, com- 
menced her tirade. Snap went the tongs. 
Another volley. Snap. other still. Snap. 
“ Why don’t you nom 4 ?” said the termagant, 
more enraged. Snap. Do speak; I shall split 
if you don’t speak,” and away she went, cured 
of her malady by the magic of silence. It is 
hard work fighting a Quaker. It is poor work 
scolding a deaf man, it is profitless beating the 
air. One-sided controversies do not last long, 
and generally end in victory for the silent party. 

ist. 


—Evangel 
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BURMESE CIGAR HOLDERS. 


One custom, however, which struck me as be- 
ing comical in a high degree, was that of boring 
in the lobe of the ear a large hole, in which (ac- 
cording to an individual’s wealth or position) ‘he 
or she stuffs a gold, silver, paper, gilt, or wooden 
ornament ; and invariably, aperture is 
not otherwise occupied, men, women, and boys, 
use it as a cigar holder; that is, suppose they’re 
interrupted in the enjoyment of the cigar, they 
as instantly clap the unburned portion within the 
ear as a butcher, when making use of both his 
hands, places his knife in his mouth. Then, al- 
though none wear shoes, boots, or stockings, and 
notalways sandals, few are to be seen without the 
tee, or umbrella, the color and material of which 
(white being exclusively royal) marks the rank 
or office in every class of society —Zhe White 
Elephant, by William Dalton. 


PITY. 
What gem hath dropped, and sparkles o’er his chain ? 
The most shod Ger pata 


That starts at once, bright, pure. from ty’s mine, 
Already polished by the hand divine.—Brnon. 


THE LAST HOURS OF SCHILLER. 

His head remained entirely unaffected until the 
sixth day. On the evening of that day he be- 
gan to in en accents, but was never 
wholly insensible. When Karoline came to him 
on the seventh evening, he wished, as usual, to 
commence a conversation on subjects for trage- 
dies, and on the mode in which the loftier powers 
of man must be cultivated. Karoline did not 
answer with her usual vivacity, because she 
wished him to be quiet. He felt this, and sor- 
row.ully said, “ Well, if no one any longer un- 
derstands me, I had better say no more.” He 
soon fell into a doze, but rambled much in his 
sleep. “Is this your hell? Is this your heaven ? 
he exclaimed, just before he awoke, looking up- 
wards, and gently smiling, as if a consoling an- 
gel met his sight. On the 8th of May he wan- 
dered a good deal. Toward evening he expressed 
a desire once more to see the setting sun. The 
curtain was drawn aside, and gazing with a 
cheerful and serene air.at the bright rays of eve- 
ning, nature thus received his last farewell. 
When Karoline went up to his bed and asked 
how he felt, he said, “Calmer and calmer.” 
During the night he talked of Demetrius in his 
wandering fancies. The servant said that he 
repeatedly prayed to God to save him from a 
lingering death. At nine o’clock in the morning, 
he became insensible. The dying man only ut- 
tered some unconnected words, chiefly Latin. In 
the afternoon the solemn moment of dissolution 
drew near. When his noble nature at last suc- 
cumbed, and a convulsion disturbed his features, 
Lotte strove to put his head in an easier position ; 
he recognized her, smiled, and his eye had already 
a glorified expression. Lotte sank down close 
beside him, and he kissed her. This was the last 
symptom of consciousness.—Life of Schiller. 


THE POET COWPER. 


“Tf there is a good man on earth,” Lord 
Thurlow was wont to say, “ it is William Cow- 
per.” From his childhood, he possessed a heart 
of the most exquisite tenderness and sensibility. 
His life was ennobled by many private acts of 
beneficence ; and his exemplary virtue was such, 
that the opulent sometimes delighted to make 
him their almoner. In his sequestered life at 
Olney, he administered abundantly to the wants 
of the poor; and before he quitted St. Alban’s, 
he took upon himself the of a necessi- 
lous child, in order to extricate him from the 
perils of being educated by very profligate pa- 
rents; this child he educated, and afterwards had 
him settled at Oundle, in Northamptonshire.— 
Life of Couper. 


The foundation of knowledge must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from 
books, which, however, must be brought to the 
test of real life. In conversation you never get 
asystem. What is said upon a subject is to 
gathered from a hundred people. The parts of a 
truth which a man gets thus, are at such a dis- 
tance from each other that he never attains to a 
full view.—Johnson. 
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THE HOOD AND CLOAK. 


at.) 
FORMALITY. 


BY ISA. AMEND EBERHART. 
I wandered o’er a cold and desert land. 
The white earth rang beneath my feet ; the frost 
Wove jewels in my beard, and all around 
I saw huge icebergs pierce the sky, and send 
A shiver through the air. A freezing crowd 
Was pressing on, besieging these cold peaks 
With bitter cries. 
, I learned these icebergs were 
The homes of living men—that far beneath 
The icy shell there glowed a genial warmth. 
Hope flashed within my heart, and gave my limbs 
A giant’s strength. I rushed along, and struck 
A peak with wild, resistless force. The shell 
Was shattered—through the opening crevice gleamed 
A flash of leaping, laughing fire. The crowd 
Filled all the air with shouts of joy, until 
The cold peak quivered with the sound—but he 
Within seemed stung with shame, to show the world 
That warmth was found beneath his icy shell. 
He closed the crevice—closed each door of air 
Until the fire grew dim and died ; and then 
He lay and shivered till his limbs grew cold 
And stiff as death. : 
I heard a voice. 
A light flashed through my brain. A truth 
Had been revealed—a lesson taught. 
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THE 


BY LIZZIE BE. BREWSTER. 


Ir was two days before Christmas, chilly 
without, but warm within; and so, negligently 
reclining upon a sofa, I read—contented to let 
the world manage its own holidays, so long as I 
was sure of mine. But just then I was dis- 
turbed ; a note had been left forme at the door 
Quickly my eyes ran over the tiny sheet, so 
closely filled with its delicate running chirog- 
raphy; but the news I wanted was not. there. 
Vexed, I tossed the gilt-edged"messenger to the 
opposite end of the lounge, and sank into a half 
true, half improbable speculation, upon the in- 
constancy of man. 

“Of all the unsatisfactory creatures upon the 
earth, young doctors stand par excellence.” This 
was my exclamation; and for a while, I rather 
encouraged the disappointed feelings the note had 
aroused. “Taking the entire class, I do think 
* they are the most stupid set in existence.” But 
here I paused ; for, looking up, I met the clear, 
calm depths of Aunt "s eyes. I did not 
like the rebuke they silent! veyed, so con- 
tinued; determinedly : “ But, Wihtie, I really do 
think so!” 
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“ What ” 

“ That the graduates from every medical col- 
lege in the land are a set of heartless heathen— 
only fit to take their own drugs.” 

But she gently shook her head. 

“ You don’t include him in that sweeping as- 
sertion, do you ?” 

“Indeed I do, then ; he is the most heartless 
of them all, and what’s more—” 

“ Hush, hush, child! Don’t say what you may 
live to regret.” 

“ Regret!” There was all the contempt of my 
nature accented upon that one ‘word. Good 
Aunt Martha seated herself beside me. 

“ Now, Hattie, what is itso provoking ?” 

“It’s enough to provoke any one. Wait, 
though, till I tell you.” And I continued grow- 
ing more vexed, as I recited my troubles. “ Last 
week Dr. Hope invited me to the sleighing party 
for to-morrow night, which is Christmas eve. 
Everything is splendid, all our set are going, 
aud we never had so fine sleighing before. But 
the doctor is not to be found; he has left town, 
without a word to any one—gone, nobody knows 
where ; and what is worse, there is not one bit 
of an apology for me.” 

“But you are unreasonable—he might have 
been called unexpectedly !” 

“ Yes, there it is; unexpectedly, or suddenly, 
or some other excuse, covers all the short-com- 
ings of these sons of Esculapius. I’m heartily 
tired of it. As to waiting for his return, lll not 
do it, but acceptNed’s invitation this evening.” 

“O, | wouldn’t!”’ broke in Aunt Martha, upon 
this tirade. “ You may be sure he’ll come, if he 
can ; and even if he shouldn’t, I would stay at 
home.” 

“ Yes, and have it said I didn’t join the party 
because the doctor was away.” 

“And ’twould be the truth, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“Tt sha’n’t be, for I’m going!” And Ipicked 
up the note and threw myself back upon the lux- 
urious cushions, more troubled than ever—less 
because I had spoken words I did not believe of 
a good man, than that I was sorry for them as 
soon as uttered. 

Aunt Martha laughed; this was the drop in 
the overflowing cup, and my slipper beat an angry 
note upon the carpet. After a few moments’ 
silenee, she left the room; while I, for appear- 
ance’s sake, lifted the open volume still lying face 
downward beside me, and feigned to read. Soon 
some one entered. 

“ Hattie dear,” it was Aunt Martha’s gentle 
tones, “I’m going out now; if you have pur- 
chases to make, I’ll attend to them.” 

The memorandum I had already prepared ; 


so springing lightly up the broad steps, from my 
room I brought my portemonniae and dropped it 
over the balustrade into the hands upturned to 
receive it. ‘ 

“ You'll not see me again till tea-time. Good- 
by! I'll try to find the doctor.” And then the 
street door closed, and I was alone. 

Walking back to my chamber, I paused before 
Aunt Martha’s door. It was unfastened, and 
pushing it open, I entered. There was something 
of the owner’s spirit pervading this room. I 
always fel more calm and quiet here, and now 
its géitle, sunny influence soothed the inward 

,®hafings. I walked .to the window; but the 
still falling snow brought too vividly the memory 
of my disappointment; and, turning away, my 
eyes fell upon the writing-desk, wherein lay se- 
crets I longed to see revealed. The drawer was 
fastened, but upon the floor, with the draught of 
the register rustling éts unclasped leaves, was the 
treasure I had so long coveted, Aunt Martha’s 
journal. She had evidently been writing, for 
the still undried ink accounted for its appehr- 
ance. Four hours were safely mine. Bounding 
to the hall, I ordered that no one should be ad- 
mitted, that I was engaged until tea-time. Then 
locking the door, I took this diary of a woman’s 
hopes and fears, and with a feeling almost of 


veneration, I thought of those leaves whereon 
lay the working of a human heart—the hidden 


mysteries of a human life. 
book, I read : 

“Nov. lst.—Eighteen to-morrow. Herbert 
says I am not dignified, because I helped Charlie 
fasten his windmill to the gate post. He in- 
quired if it was my new bonnet, or the new min- 
ister, which made me so anxious to attend church 
to-morrow. I did not tell him—though both had 
a share, apart from really wishing to go the day 
Iam eighteen. I am glad it falls upon the 
holy Sabbath. : 

“Nov. 2nd.— What a day of excitement it has 
been! When I arose, the morning was beau- 
tiful; the whole air seemed redolent of the sacred 
Sabbath. I thought to spend the hours quietly, 
that I might look into my heart, and on this, my 
eighteenth birthday, root out the evil and uphold 
the good; but the morning, like the budding 
promise of womanhood, deceived us. Herbert 
took me to church with his new colt. The ser- 
mon was suited to my wants; it refreshed and 
strengthened the spirit. Coming home, Herbert 
was as merry as ever, though I fancied he did 
not like me to praise so highly the handsome 
young minister, for he asked me abruptly what I 
thought of Dr. Grove, whom he presented. 
— replied I scarcely noticed him, he 


And opening the 
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said I was like the rest, and struck. the colt. 
But just then, we were turning to the house ; and 
the wind striking Charlie’s windmill, the noise 
and whip gave Pedro a start, and he upset us 
over the gate post. Dear Herbert was taken up 
much stunned ; and for awhile, the ‘death angel 
hovered over our dwelling. Fortunately Dr. 
Grove had seen the accident, and came to our 
assistance. I do not think papa was pleased to 
have so young a physician; but Herbert is his 
fgicnd, and will have no other. He remains all 
night, for fear of fever. 

“ Nov. 7th.—Herbert is slowly improving ; the 
fever has at last abated, and the immediate dan- 
ger is past. Dr. Grove scarcely leaves his side, 
and has almost become one of the family. It is 
to his exceeding care we owe our brother’s life. 
Mr. Dalton, too, has been very attentive, coming 
every day to inquire for the sick, and offer as- 
sistance. Indeed the whole village seems alive 
in kindness towards him. 

“ Dec. 10th.—Now that Herbert is out of dan- 
ger, I almost dread his gradual recovery; for 
with his returning strength, we shall see less of 
the doctor, who is preparing to leave us. I wish 
Herbert would not tease meso much about Mr. 
Dalton, especially in Dr. Grove’s presence, for 
he is sure to look so at me, that the crimson 
blood will mount, regardless of every effort ; and 
Herbert always adds, ‘that blush confirms it.’ 
This morning, when he asked me to delay my 
walk that he might accompany me, Herbert 
coolly remarked, ‘Dalton will be in;’ but as I 
readily acquiesced, he seemed satisfied, and 
answered, ‘then both can be better spared.’ We 
went to the mill race ; for once I could be myself 
in the doctor’s presence, and never did I enjoy 
his company so well. He seemed equally 
pleased, and we agreed to go to the pond to- 
morrow. When we reached home, Mr. Dalton 
stood at the gate, waiting our return. I did not 
notice, at the time, that the doctor hardly re- 
turned his quiet bow. For me life was so bright, 
that I would have met any living object kindly ; 
and I stood, for a moment, and spoke with him. 
He gave me a bunch of late chrysanthemum, and 
I passed into the sick room, still holding them in 
my hand. Herbert noticed them, for he laughed, 
exclaiming, ‘that it was too bad to go to walk 
with one gentleman, and wait till I got home for 
another to give me flowers.’ The cloud gath- 
ered in the doctor’s face ; this time I dispelled it. 
Taking a glass, I placed them in water by the 
bedside, saying we all enjoy their beauties. 
When I looked ile had come back, the 
shadow flown. 

“ Dec. 11th.—A raihy day! Nothing but rub- 
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ber-boots and oil suits could venture out. Our 


walk, of course, was given up. This morning,. 


while in the breakfast-room alone, Dr. Grove 
entered. He came and stood beside me in the 
window, both watching the storm without. I 
said, hardly above my breath—‘ Isn’t it too bad ?” 
“« The earth wanted the rain,’ he answered. 
“But I wanted my walk.’ I felt very much 
like pouting. 
“ How the sunshine swept over his face ! 
“«Do you really feel disappointed?’ he 
questioned. 
“ «Indeed I do, and this ugly rain has come.’ 
“In a moment he said, slowly—‘I am glad it 
rains.’ 
«“«O—’ I began; but something in his eyes 
taught mine to fall. 
“Then, as steps approached, he added: ‘It 
tells me you enjoyed our walk yesterday, even 


though you gained no flowers.’ And he passed - 


from the room. 

“Why will Herbert tease any one that is so 
sensitive 

“Dec. 14th.—What has come over Herbert? 
To-day he taxed me with flirting—and flirting, 
too, with the Rev. Mark Dalton! When I 


asked if the cloth was exempt from such follies, 


he said he didn’t care, but ‘it troubled Frank.’ 
Troubled Frank Grove ! It is good to me if any 
art of mine is remembered by him. 

“ Dec. 15th.—Herbert is certainly turning to 
an old maid. Mr. Dalton brought me a long 
wished-for poem this morning, and because I 
told him how much I thanked him, Herbert has 
taken me to task for it. 

“You expressed more than you felt, because 
Frank was here,’ he said. 

“* Very true,’ I replied. 

“*Q, Mattie’—these are his very words— 
‘why will you do so? Frank is so sensitive, he 
will never declare his love while you are so 
perverse.’ 

“T laughed. ‘If he don’t dare to face the 
laydie faire, he has an able advocate. Do tell 
me, Herbert—is the doctor really interested ? 

“Here mama came in. I imagine she saved 
me a lecture. That boy, I really believed, 
thought I would at once make an acknowledg- 
ment, and forever give up all gentlemen’s atten- 
tion ; at least, he looked so. I could never bear 
his teasing, were he to know the truth. 

“Dec. 18th.—To-night we areto have a grand 
sleighride. Well for me I have aglight cold, so 
that I could consistently Tefuse Mr. Dalton’s in- 
vitation. As to Herbert’s gpinion of Dr. 
Grove’s admirations, it surely is false ; for, ac- 
cording to all stories, he being the starter of the 


enterprise, should at least ask if I were going. 
But we have neither exchanged a word on the 
subject, nor has Herbert mentioned it. My mind 
is well exercised as to whom is the favored lady. 
After tea, I took my netting up stairs, and re- 
leased mama from her attendance upon Herbert. 
He seemed surprised, when I told him I should 
remain at home; but a peculiar smile rested 
within his eyes. That look I understood a half 
hour later, when the opening door admitted Dr. 
Grove. He seemed astonished at my presence, 
while Herbert’s curiosity gained complete vic- 
tory, and he would know why we both were at 
home. 

“« Never mind me,’ the doctor answered ; ‘ all 
could not leave you. But I can’t account for 
Miss Mattie, unless Mr. Dalton forgot to prepare 
his next sermon, or is unexpectedly called to 
some wedding.’ 

“ But I answered, gaily : ‘It’s more probable 
he enjoys a sleighride to-night.’ 

“After a moment of thought, Dr. Grove said 
to me: 

“*T understood you were to go with Dalton. 
Indeed, he told me he had invited you.’ 

“ Very quietly I answered : 

“*He had not probably received my answer, 
when he told you.’ 

“ But it was a good evening, withal, and we 
enjoyed it. 

“ Dec. 19th.—Herbert teased me not a little, 
to-day, for remaining at home last night. He 
said the doctor staid, because he thought I was 
to go with another. Very foolish in him, but it 
turned much to my enjoyment. What spirit 
possesses me, sometimes, to trouble him? To- 
day, for instance, when Mr. Dalton called, he 
alluded to my absence, and was pleased to say I 
was much missed. I said it was indeed to be re- 
gretted, but that I might have added to my cold. 
Did Frank Grove believe that my real excuse # 
He appeared to. 

“ Dec. 23d.—For the past three days, the storm 
has raged with mad violence. Neighbors age 
parted by fac simile representations of the Arctic 
lands. Everything not of reasonable height is 
lost beneath -the soft, still covering. Here, we 
have spent delightful days. Dr. Grove was 
never half so entertaining as now. I should be 
less a woman did I not know, though no word 
has confirmed it, that the love of his heart is 
mine. Those charming little attentions he pays 
me are certainly calculated to make one self- 


. satisfied. Papa and mama exchange knowihg 


glances I don’t much like. 
“Dec. 24.—Herbert is down in the sitting- 
room. Dr. Grove expects, every mail, to be 
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summoned to join his sister’s wedding-party, 
with which he travels south. Yesterday, when 
he left, he asked if I were engaged this after- 
noon at four; I was not, and he said he could 
not call again till then, and he hoped much I 
would be at home. This morning, Sue sent me 
a note; she was going with Annie and Mr. Dal- 
ton to visit old Miss Marrows. Would I take 
the extra seat? we should be home by two. 
This is our annual Christmas visit; still, but for 
the look in Herbert’s eyes, I would not have 
gone. It was past the appointed hour, when 
we started. Herbert persisted that I ought not 
to go; but they promised to be back, and I 
would not give in. The road proved bad. 
There was more than we expected, to be done 
for the poor soul. Hours slipped, and when we 
re-entered, the broad street lamps brightly burn- 
ing shone from the tall posts, and the clock 
struck six, as I hung my blanket shawl on the 
hat-rack: Herbert looked grave when he saw 
me; but it was mama who told me Dr. Grove 
had been punctual—that he seeme | disappointed 
at my absence—and had called twice at the 
door, anxious for my return. 

“ Dec. 25th.—Christmas, with its green gar- 
lands and happy faces, is with us. To me, it 
comes with no merriment, This morning, 
mama brought me a package; I knew the 
writing, and opened it in my own room. It 
proved to be a book, and on the fly-leaf was 
written—‘ A merry Christmas and a kind fare- 
well to Miss Mattic. F.G.’ Then I knew he 
had left us. I turned the leaves, but the letters 
mingled, and I read no word. A note slipped 
from between its pages, and there I read of the 
heart I had lost—no, thrown away. And now 
he had left us, never to return. Called to take 
the night train, while I, with merry mingling of 
bells, had entered the village, he, with a sad 
heart and the shriek of whistle, had passed out. 
One sentence I did not like. He writes: ‘I 
shall have no correspondent in the village, for I 
could not bear to hear your name connected 
with another ; yet will wish you all happiness.’ 
He is a good friend, and a worthy man. And 
he adds: ‘Our life walk will unite no more on 
’ earth, MayI only so live, that in heaven I 
may meet you!’ These words shall be my pole- 
star; there, where no suffering comes, we will 
not be parted. On Chnstmas eve will I search 
my heart, to bind the good in sheaves and cast 
out the chaff. May I be able to say, each year, 
‘ this has been better than the last.’ Afterwards, 
I went down to Herbert, and placed the letter in 
his hand. When he had read it, he drew me to 


him, 


“*My poor Mattie,’ he said, ‘we must try 
and forget him.’ 

“*No,’ I answered, ‘rather let his name be 
sacred between us.’ ” 

It was growing dusk, and I turned the leaves 
to close the journal, when my glance rested upon 
the darker ink of that day. These sentences 
seemed to rise up and meet my eye: 

“Nine years ago to-morrow, my trial came to 
me. Dear Hattie trembles upon the brink 
whereon I slipped. May she be spared the sor- 
row that has chastened and humbled this heart! 
May her life be one of greater happiness and 
beauty !” 

I laid the volume as I had found it; but within 
my heart dwelt a clearer knowledge of life’s du- 
ties, and of woman’s mission. I trembled at the 
sameness of our destiny, and determining that 
the gay party should go without my presence, I 
descended to the parlor. 

As I carelessly swung backward and forward, 
in the comfortable rocking-chair, waiting Aunt 
Martha’s return home, Cousin Kate entered. 
As we exchanged greetings, I saw that she was 


| troubled, and asked what it was that annoyed 


her. 

“Not much,” she answered. “I’ve brought 
home that nubia you sent me for to-morrow.” 

“ But you'll need it, if it’s like to-day - 

But she shook ans head. 

“T’m not going.” 

All summer, Kate had been confined to the 
bedside of an invalid mother, deprived for the 
season of all our amusements, and the party 
was entirely on her account; and so I told her. 

“Don’t, Hattie!” she said; and the tears 
filled her eyes. “I know it all, and I want to go 
so much! But there’s no one to stay with 
mother.” 

“ Where’s Susan ?” 

“Her brother is to be ioontht. No, I 
can’t go!” 

“Yes you can.” Glad wasI of any excuse 
for remaining at home, and here offered a golden 
opportunity for doing good. “I’m not going,” 
I answered her look of wonder. “ Tell Wilson 
to call for me, as the party passes, and he can 
bring me back in the same way.” 

“ But Hattie—” 

“No buts—run home and get ready!” 

I pushed her toward the door; but not before I 
saw another tear-drop glisten on her cheek, this 
time for gladness, 

The next day was what such days should be— 
the crowning efforts of a dying year. I had not 
told Aunt Martha my intentions; but as I saw 
her anxious look, I answered it. 
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“No, I’m not going. I sit with aunt, that 
Kate may go.” 

She nodded her approval, and I knew she was 
contented. The hours, like all hours, whether 
laden with pleasure or pain, passed evenly on- 
ward, and evening greeted us. I was all ready, 
when Wilson called. Aunt Martha kissed me, 
as she clasped my furs, and murmured : 

“You are right now, my child.” Ah, little 
did we imagine how a jealous love could pervert 
the act. 

_ Notready yet!” That was my exclamation, 
as I entered aunt’s chamber, for Kate stood by 
the grate as quiet as though sleighrides were 
tabooed. “ Hurry, child! where are your things ? 
Here, take my cloak! it was made for such occa- 
sions.” And I threw the warm plaid over her 
shoulders. 

As I drew her hook and eyes together under 
her rosy chin, she said : 

“ It isn’t right leaving you here.” 

“Yes it is; it’s always a privilege to stay 
with aunt. So hurry off, and give us a long 
evening !”’ 

When the stillness of the night air brought to 
us the last Mdence of the chiming bells, I told 
aunt how it came that I wished to remain, and 
of reading the journal. 

** Martha has been true to her first love,” she 
answered ; “and Christmas eve is devoted to 
his memory and the reviewal of her heart’s pro- 
gress in its predestined work of good. By much 
suffering, has she been purified; meekly she 
accepted her cross, and great must be her 
reward.” 

Then we talked of other matters, arfd the 
evening gliding unconsciously away, brought the 
return of the party. A merry word here and 
there to the occupants of the sleighs, and again 
seated by my gallant conductor, we sped onward 
towards home. With much ado over the short- 
ness of our ride, he assisted me to alight; and 
with merry adieus, we parted. As I turned to 
answer with saucy retort the worded bonbon he 
had thrown me, I saw the dark outline of a man 
beneath the opposite trees. The shadow upon 
the snow seemed the figure of the doctor. Was 
I right 

Two miles from Wellfleet, was the railroad 
station; and here, on Christmas eve, alighted 
weary travellers homeward bound. Sleighs 
stood in readiness for passengers, and many a 
Jehu cracked his long whip, in expectation of the 
Christmas fee. As two gentlemen stepped upon 
the platform, the slight form of a lad attracted 
their attention, while the younger of the two 
addressed him. 


“Ah, James! I hardly expected you.” 

“T’ve beea to the train, sir, every night since 
you left.” 

“ Glad to see me, then? That’s right. Get 
the trunks, now, while we stow away.” 

A moment more, and they were gliding over 
the iey road, leaving far behind the lights of 
Wheatly station. Near to the town, the passing 
current brought to their ears the dashing sound 
of bells; and carefully James turned aside his 
horses, cutting new tracks on the pathless snow, 
and awaited their approach. Gaily the party 
came on, and as they passed, kindly salutations 
greeted the occupants of the doctor’s sleigh. 
With a smile to all, he returned their cordial wel- 
come; save once, when, for a moment, he — 
thought he recognized the hood and cloak of 
Hattie Morris. But as quiekly came the remem- 
brance how like one to another all ladies’ apparel 
seemed, and the momentary pain vanished. 

“Hurry home, James! T’ll overtake them 
yet.” And soon the noble steed stood quietly at 
the hotel steps. Here, turning to his silent com- 
panion, he asked—“ When shall you call ?”’ 

“Not to-night; leave me alone, and to-mor- 
row, God willing, we will go together.” 

Ushering him into his own quiet parlor, with a 
“good night,” Dr. Hope left him; and bound- 
ing down the long stairs, once more drew the 
buffalo robes around him. Taking the reins in 
his own hands, he passed to another street. As 
he drew his horse’s prancing step into a mo- 
ment’s quiet gait, before a plain stone building, a 
companion hailed him. 

“Too late, doctor.” 

“Why?” 

“They were off half an hour ago.” 

“T could overtake them, if an hour ahead.” 

“T know your Hero can’t be beat, but where’s 
your lady?” He saw the doctor’s glance, as it 
rested upon the windows opposite, and -he 
answered it. “ Hattie Morris went with the 
rest.” 

The doctor started ; he remembered the hood 
and cloak. 

“ You didn’t suppose she was going to lose the 
ride on your account? Come take me in! I’m 
the one left.” 

“No!” answered the young man. “TI sha’n’t 
go; but you are weleome to the sleigh.” And 
handing him the reins, he stepped upon the 
pavement. 

With a “much obliged, you’d better go,” the 
other drove off; while the doctor, torn with jeal- 
ousy, determined to watch the return, and with 
his own eyes verify the report. Hours—long, 
dreary hours to him—had passed, when the. 


mingling of merry laughter and merrier bells 
proclaimed their approach. All but one swept 
past the stone house. Well he knew the girlish 
form that bounded so lightly to the door, and in 
her own clear, ringing tones, he heard her answer 
to the remark of her companion. 

“You are’ much mistaken ; I never enjoyed an 
evening better.” 

“ Not one regret for me,” he thought. “ Well, 
it is better to find it out so, than to have been re- 
fused to-morrow.” And the doctor passed home- 
ward, in vain trying to rub out from his heart’s 
tablet the face and form so long engraven there. 


It was nearly eleven, and on Christmas morn- 
ing, that Aunt Martha and I, as we talked cosily 
in the parlor, were somewhat startled by the an- 
nouncement of two gentlemen callers. One was 
the doctor, the other a fine-looking man of thirty- 
seven. My aunt must have seen differently, for 
she turned deathly pale, and sank back in her 
chair. Only this I saw, for obeying the doctor’s 
motion, I followed him to the study. Then I 
asked—“ Who is he ?” 

“My uncle, Frank Grove; who apparently 
procured me an office in Wheatly, that I might 
practice medicine, but in reality to find if Martha 
Morris had ever married.” 

With the name, a rush of memory swept my 
heart, and I knew this to be her reward; that 
henceforth her trials were ended. For himself, 
Dr. Hope was on his dignity ; nor once did he 
unbend all that evening: He asked how I en- 
joyed my ride, and I answered, “greatly.” 

“T saw you when you alighted,” he said. 

“Ah, then that was you opposite! When did 
you come ?” 

“In the last train. I could have gone to the 
sleighing!” How coldly, and with what an 
accent this was said! 

“ Did you call?” I asked. 

“No. I knew you had gone.” 

After this, we talked in monosyllables until 
summoned to the parlor, where I was presented 
to Dr. Grove. It was a merry Christmas dinner 
we enjoyed that day, for, in spite of Dr. Hope’s 
grave face, I could not but sympathize in the 
calm, deep happiness of the elder members of 
our party. 

As we sat together, 
Grove called me to him. 

“ Hattie,” he said, for already we had senna 
fast friends, “we want a wedding at New 
Year’s, Can you.get Aunt Martha ready ?” 

“Yes, indeed I can.” 

“ That is right,” he continued. “ Martha and 
L have lost some of our best years by foolishness, 
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just as I am afraid that nephew of mine is doing 
now. If you can help him out of those 
blues, do.” 

“Shall 1?” I said, roguishly ; for very well I 
knew what the doctor believed. 

“e Yes, go.” 

So half in fun, half in earnest, I advanced ; 
and holding out my hand, said demurely : 

“Dr. Hope, I didn’t go to that ride on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

He took my hand; I think he would have said 
I saw you, but I added : 

“T sat with aunt, that Kate might go, but re- 
turned home with the party.” 

He looked pleased. Then said slowly : 

“ But the hood and cloak ?” 

Half provoked, I ran back to Dr. Grove. 

“See!” I said; “I’ve done my best, and yet 
he questions me.” 

Later in the evening, as I passed the doctor’s 
chair, I bent down and whispered—*“ Kate wore 
them !” 

How those words lifted the dark clouds, and 
sent the sunlight of love flooding his whole heart, 
I knew afterwards, when, standing together in 
the library window, we talked of a double wed- 
ding at New Year’s that should have for its 
grooms two doctors. 


WASHINGTON’S APPOINTMENT. 
* On Thursday, the fifteenth of June, two da 
before the battle of Bunker’s Hill, George Wash- 
ington was chos¢n commander-in-chief of “ all 
the continental forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of American liberty.” The ap- 
ene was officially announced to him on the 
‘ollowing day, and modestly accepted; and on 
the eighteenth he wrote a touching letter to his 
wife on the subject, telling her he must depart 
immediately for the camp; begging her to sum- 
mon all her fortitude, ar to pass her time as 
agreeably as ible ; and expressing a firm re- 
liance upon that Providence which had ever been 
bountiful to him, not doubting that he should re- 
turn safe to her in the fall. ut he did not so 
return. Darker and darker grew the clouds of 
war; and, during more than seven years, Wash- 
ington visited his pleasant home upon the Poto- 
mac but once, and then only for three days and 
nights. Mrs. Washington spent the winter in 
camp with her husband ; and many are the tradi- 
tions concerning her beauty, gentleness, simplic- 
ity, and industry, which yet linger around the 
winter quarters of the venerated commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Revolution. For 
~ long years she was remembered with affec- 
»y the dwellers at Cambridge, Morristown, 
Valley Forge, Newburgh, and ~ New Windsor. 
—Mount Vernon and its Associations. 
SPEECH. 
the morning to ae mind ; 


ages abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the’soul.—Orwar. 


DESIRE. 


BY EDGAR 8. LORING. 


Blest Spirit of our Lord, come down, 
And dwell within my troubled heart ; 
Drive hence the chilling earthly frown, 
Perfect in grace the heavenly crown, 
And gems of Jesus’ love impart! 

Long have I sought to look through thee 
Upon my Master’s glorious face ; 

To live by faith, and joyous see 

The path to blest eternity, 

As gained by his unbounded grace. 

O Spirit, cast thy glowing rays 

Unto my lingering, longing soul : 

End sweetly now the darksome days; 
Tell to the heart its Saviour’s ways, 
And how to reach the heavenly goal! 


THE MANIAC SKATER: 
— OR, 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Anp as we all brought our chairs closer to 
the fire, my grandmother said; 

“Well, girls, you cannot expect from me any 
romantic story, such as Mary gave us last night ; 
but what is better, I shall give you a history 
which shall be terrible enough, and only too true 
—too true,” she added, as though looking back, 
baek through the long years. 

“When I was a young girl I lived in Milford, 
beautiful Milford, with its straight streets and 
pretty cottages, and gardens in front, and the tall 
elms in regular rows on both sides of Main 
Street. Our house stood back a greater distance 
from the street than most of the dwellings, and 
the garden was my particular delight. The 
paths were regular, rather too prim perhaps to 
be graceful, but the box was always neatly 
trimmed, and I fancy: a Quaker could not have 
arranged with more orderly neatness the various 
pots on the different stands scattered around. 


“ One evening, as I was watering as usual my 


favorite pots containing geranium and heliotrope, 


I was startled by the voice of a stranger at my 
side : 

* «Miss, is this the residence of Roger Brooks ?” 
he asked. 

_“T looked up in surprise, and beheld a short, 
graceful looking young man, who had just alight- 
ed from the stage at the door, and found that the 
driver was quickly unloading a large trunk and 
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some boxes, and I knew in an instant that he 
was a visitor my father had long been expecting, 
so replied : 

*“ ‘He does, sir, livehere. Youare Mr. Stewart, 
I suppose, whom he is expecting——walk in, sir.’ 

“ Morris Stewart was the son of my father’s 
oldest friend, who had now come to Milford to 
complete his law studies, and had written to my 
father several weeks before to request him to re- 
commend him to a boarding-house, so that he 
could at once settle when he arrived. By return 
of mail an answer was sent back by my father, 
‘that the son of William Stewart should find a 
welcome and a home from Roger Brooks as long 
as he liked to avail himself of them.’ Thus did 
Morris Stewart become an inmate of Roseleaf, 
as we called our home. Dear Roseleaf!” And 
grandmother sighed. 

“ Ours was quite a monotonous life before the 
advent of Morris Stewart,.but from the instant 
he became an inmate of our house, it was as if 
some cheery music had suddenly been introduced 
into every room, and struck up new chords and 
exqnisite harmonies with the sound of his ring- 
ing laugh and sweet voice. He was not what. 
people would call handsome, but his was one of 
those generous, open faces, with bright, beaming 
eyes, and mouth with a woman’s sweetness lin-. 
gering in the smile, that captivates and makes 
one trust the owner ere he speaks; and he had 
not long been an inmate of Roseleaf, ere I 
learned to watch his coming and going, his 
words and looks, as if my life depended on his 
actions. You smile, girls, and think I loved 
him. Yes, I did—with all the truth and warmth 
of a woman’s first affection, ere I acknowledged 
the fact to my own inquiring heart. 

“Two months of perfect happiness, which fled 
by on wings of love, two months of sweet de- 
lirium, ere the rosy air was charged with the 
heavy breath of sorrow. He said he loved me, 
and so he did, I know, and those words contained 
all of happiness tome. But my beautiful cousin 
Amy Howard came, and as her slight figure, 
with all its willowy grace, moved beside mine, 
and her floss-golden curls shaded a face of per- 
fect classic beauty, and her eyes of deep blue 
glimmered out from beneath the long brown 
lashes, and her merry laugh, so full of music, 
rippled forth from her beautiful mouth, I watched 
him whilst the spell was upon him, and I saw 
her stealing his heart from me, and I knew in my 
soul he was mine no more, for she was binding 
a chain round his heart, each’ link was formed of 
flowers, and she drew him slowly bat surely 
from his allegiance tome. He might have brok- 
en the ponds, but the witchery of her many 
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charms soon taught him the effort to do so would 
be fruitless. 

“T have often tried to think, my children, that 
Amy Howard was not aware of my love for 
Morris, or that I was too cold, and did not 
make him feel how much he was to me, but after 
weighing all her actions I have rejected all these 
conclusions, and believe her heart was bent on 
conquest, and she cared not how mine was wrung 
so her vanity was satisfied. 

“ The full weight of misery was thrust upon 
me one night, when I caught a few words of theirs, 
as they sat in the embrasure of a deep window, 
the moon shedding her silver light full upon 
them, as its slant beams struggled through the 
leaves and branches which almost covered the 
porch in whose kind shadow I was sitting, Mor- 
ris Stewart said : 

“<T thought I loved her, Amy, but O, how 
was I undeceived when I contrasted my calm 
affection for Margaret with the flood of passion 
which bathed my soul in joy, when I first learned 
that I was not indifferent to you.’ 

“Dear Morris,’ was the soft reply. And 
then the sound of kisses reached me. 

I was maddened then, and had my life de- 
pended on it, I could have remained no longer. 
I strode right into the window where they were 
sitting, with the light of misery and scorn burn- 
ing in my eyes, my heart thumping against my 
bosom, like the huge muffled clapper of a large 
bell beating against its sides. They rose up in 
confused haste, muttered something in an em- 
barrassed tone, but I passed on without a word 
tomy chamber. That night of agony, girls, of 
over sixty years ago—that night of accusations, 
lamentations and prayer—my sweetest joy and 
only dream stolen from me, leaving not even 
hope behind—those hours of sorrow, which con- 
tinued till nature was almost exhausted, and I 
sank gasping, fainting upon the floor. When I 
arose, I felt hard and cold, as though I could 
take pleasure in some monstrous cruelty. God 
help me! I was wicked, unforgiving then.— 
Yes, over sixty years ago, and this grief comes 
back to me now, with a fresh force.” And grand- 
mother rocked to and fro in her high-backed 
chair, painful reflection giving an emphasis to 
her words, which was far from usual with her. 

“ Poor grandmother !” we murmured, but our 
young minds could hardly grasp the story of that 
love over sixty years ago. Alas! perhaps we 
shall some day. 

“ Well, two months ran on, and Amy Howard 
and Morris Stewart felt the disagreeableness of 
their position in our house. I know Morris 
could not help feeling that he had acted in a way 


to earn the contempt apd scorn of one so high- 
spirited as myself, but the enchantress, Amy, in 
her caresses, soon made him forget his annoyance. 
It was decided that on the following Monday, 
Morris was to leave our. house for New York, 
whither he was to escort Amy home. And when 
my father, in his warm, blustering manner, said : 

“* Well, well, Morris, boy, I am sorry you are 
going. You've been a light and joy in the 
house since you came, and I know Maggie here 
will miss you. But we can’t expect to keep the 
eagle here, where he can soar no higher than the 
crow’s nest’s, he must find his eyrie, eh? Well, 
well.’ 

“But Morris Stewart was overwhelmed by 
his baseness on such occasions as these. He 
would blush and stammer, look at me desperate- 
ly, only to find my quiet eyes animated with the 
light of cold contempt, and finally leave the 
room precipitately. 

“Tt was on the Saturday previous to the Mon- 
day on which Amy and Morris were to depart 
from Roseleaf. We had experienced for about 
a fortnight previous very cold weather, and Bush 
Lake was frozen over, and large parties had been 
skating there daily. It was proposed by my 
father that we should all go out upon the lake 
and view the skaters, and observe the skill of 
Stewart, who was reputed to be the finest skater 
in the neighborhood. So on Saturday morning 
I bundled up in my large cloak, and took my 
father’s arm in the hall, whilst Amy and Morris 
walked on before. A deep snow had fallen a 
few nights before, but the walking down the 
main street of Milford was quite good. On we 
trudged to the huge covered wooden bridge at 
the end of the town (that is a picture of Milford 
Bridge, girls, up stairs over my mantelpiece), and 
then walked down the banks on to the ice. 

“The morning was quite cold, but there was 
no wind, and the sun shining warmly gave an 
air of cheegfulness to everything. When we got 
upon the lake it was a beautiful sight, and I will 
try to describe it to you in my poor way. 
Stretched out before us was Bush Lake, nearly 
a mile wide at a point above the bridge, its sur- 
face frozen almost without a ripple. From the 
shores which environed it, the high banks arose, 
with the tall trees skirting the edges, festooned 
with the pure drapery of ice and snow, each 
branch with its row of icicles, each leaf with its 
falling spray of snow, whilst the tranks were 
coated with the protecting ice which glistened as 
the morning’s sun flashed upon them. The high, 
uneven banks covered by the white glazed sur- 
face, with the straggling roots interlacing each 
other, twining, twisting in and out like massive 


ropes of ice, now embracing a tiny fallen cedar, 
now locking in their icy embrace a huge chest- 
nut which had tumbled with the bank years be- 
fore—the bark all off, its jagged branches reach- 
ing out like arms, as though imploring a rescue 
from the cold embrace of the ice-coated roots. 
Then across the water, the pillars which fronted 
the State Lunatic Asylum loomed up grandly 
on the banks, with its splendid fagades, and Co- 
rinthian arches whose architectural beauty was 
the wonder and delight of all visitors. Opposite, 
the village with its regular streets, neat cottages, 
and church spires glistening in the sun, and the 
merry jingle of the sleigh-bells heard every few 
moments, as the wind bore the sounds to the 
hundreds upon the ice. 

“ Amy Howard stood by my side. She was 
watching with pride the graceful evolutions of 
her lover, and he had not long been upon the ice 
before all eyes were attracted towards him, for 
his superiority was manifest. Up and down, 
with the ease and grace with which such a man 
as he always invests the slightest action—back- 
wards and forwards, flying like the wind, then 
suddenly wheeling, whirling right and left at 
strange angles, or in peculiar circles. The sleds 
were stopped when he first began to skate, and 
the ladies stood up in them to watch the mo- 
tions ; then, gradually a large circle was formed 
around him, and whilst eclipsing all his compet- 
itors, at each new fantastic action a shout of ap- 
plause would spring up from the growing crowd. 
And his eyes sparkled, his cheeks were as rosy 
as the first blush of dawning day, and at each 
shout of admiration which he inspired, I saw 
Amy smile, and as he passed by where we stood, 
he waved his hand, and in an instant was gone; 
but when he came near me, I seemed to be blind- 
ed, the great lumps would rise in my throat as if 
to choke me, my temples throbbed, and the cords 
would swell and beat as though instinct with a 
hundred bitter lives, and each life aferpent to 
hiss into my ears, and sting into my brain, 
‘False! false!’ And gazing still at Amy, 1 be- 
gan to hate her, and curse her in my heart for 
all the ruin of its hopes. But while my thoughts 
were in the greatest whirl of agony, a voice 
spoke to a stranger at my side—a man’s voice, 
yet soft and sweet as a melancholy sigh, first 
trembling into music. That voice seemed to 
startle me with its unearthly sweetness. I looked 
around at his words : 

«Sir, will you please favor me with your 
skates for a few moments ?” 

“* Certainly, sir,’ said the courteous lender. 

“*Thank you, thank you! were*his only 
words, but they seemed in the earnestness with 


which they were uttered, like the thanks of a 
man who had just received the dearest boon. 

“I gazed in wonder upon this man, and felt 
as though there was something terrible about his 
musical voice, and brilliant, glittering eye, some- 
thing wild and unearthly in his actions. He 
fastened on the skates, and when he stood upon 
them and made for the circle upon which Morris 
Stewart was skating, he sent up such a shout; it 
seemed full of exultation ; it was full of melody, 
but such music as would woo to death. I shud- 
dered as I heard it. 

“Now alongside of Morris Stewart he stood 
in the midst of that circle, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to examine him. His appearance was 
startling. He was a man of medium height, 
slenderly built, with a sort of serpent’s elasticity 
in his winding motions. His face was cadaver- 
ous and pale, but lit up with a pair of dark, 
sparkling, defying eyes, which seemed to flash 
out an unearthly light. -His hair was as black 
as midnight, long and straight, and hanging in 
coarse, unkempt profusion over his shoulders. 
Not a sign of a collar or handkerchief was visible 
about the neck, but the single-breasted coat he 
wore was buttoned closely up to the chin. The 
moment he joined Stewart, eager voices inquired : 

“* Who is the stranger?” ‘ Who is the rival 
of Stewart for the honors?” While not a few 
remarked, ‘ He looks as though he might be the 
devil,’ but none offered a solution of his identity. 

“And now the two skaters commenced to 
glide over the ice, and the crisp rumble, ramble 
was heard, as their sharp skates cut tiny channels 
over its glassy surface. But no sooner had a few 
circuits been made around that circle, than the 
assembled hundreds in the crowd were aware that 
the mysterious skater was as superior in the art 
to Morris Stewart, as the latter was to the com- 
mon bystanders. His form swayed to and fro 
like the graceful motions of tiny waves in the 
summer, on this very lake; he seemed scarcely 
to touch the ice, he never looked where he was 
going, but whirled stars and names and flowers 
in the ice with his dexterous blades, more quick- 
ly than they could have been stamped in hot 
wax. He would jump high into the air, alight, 
and in an instant be spinning like a wheel—in 
another, dart off like an arrow from the bow, 
and before the eyes could take in his position, be 
back again, carving the ice, and performing fan- 
tastic and wonderful gyrations. Shout after 
shout was given by the delighted people, but I 
looked on in mute surprise, and felt a sort of 
despairing dread, as if I were gazing at some 
festive scene, the end of which would be a tragedy. 

“ Gradually this strange being rushed towards 


the crowd, widening ahd enlarging it and at last 
opening avenues through it right and left. He 
seemed to be in the wildest excitement, his long 
hair flying, his angular body swaying, waving, 
stooping, his limbs crossed, straight or curved, 
and his wild langh echoing amongst the hills. 
But now a stranger scene was about to dawn. 
This man seemed to be environed by about 
half a dozen men who scattered themselves 
around him at different distances. This I did 
not notice until Morris Stewart had come to the 
shore and was removing his skates, when an 
elderly gentleman addressed him : 

“<< Mr, Stewart, we will have to be very cau- 
tious; that man yonder, is an escaped lunatic 
from our asylum over the river. He came out 
of the gate this morning hanging to the springs 
of acarriage. I wish to ask of you a favor. 
Keep ‘your skates on, and try to approach him 
so as to secure him; my men will all then come 
to your assistance.’ 

“ There had been a few listeners to this disclo- 
sure besides ourselves, and when Morris started 
off again, there was a thrilling whisper through 
the crowd: ‘A maniac! A maniac skater!’ 


“ Morris Stewart was quickly by his side, and 
laid out his hand to grasp the maniac’s shoulder, 
when the other turned as quickly as lightning and 


eluded him. Now it seemed to dawn upon the 
mind of the lunatic that he was pursued, and 
you are aware how preternaturally acute all their 
faculties seem to become under such circumstan- 
ces. So it was now a race indeed—up and 
down, turning back and front with the agility of 
rope-dancers, over towards the ‘ Whirlpool’ they 
both skated. This place was never known to be 
frozen solid on account, as it was supposed, of 
numberless springs which bubbled up from this 
one spot, and the great yawning hole was open, 
and the piles of cracked ice were thrown’ up all 
around it to the height of about two feet, layer 
upon layer. As Morris Stewart approached the 
dangerous hole, he veered suddenly, but the 
maniac skater, with a loud, discordant laugh, 
went up to its very edge, and the ice cracking, 
smashing, like weights falling into and crushing 
glass, seemed to make merry music for him. 
Then, as the crowd murmured their horror, out 
from the spot he darted again, with Stewart in 
fall pursuit. 

“ Now that the lunatic seemed aware that all 
the efforts were concentrated upon his capture, 
his excitement seemed to become more intense, 
and his energies increased with his peril in and 
out among the crowd, who involuntarily shrank 
from his touch. As he passed by Amy and my- 
self in his mad career, he shouted defiantly in our 


faces, ‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ and the hills seemed 
in mockery to shriek, ‘Ha, ha! Ho, ho!’ But 
Stewart was now almost upon him; he had 
grasped his arm, but he writhed from him again. 
Then the fearful race eontinued on, on towards 
the Whirlpool once more. Its edge was almost 
gained. Morris Stewart made one fierce effort, 
and caught the maniac around the body, but in- 
stead of giving up to his captor, he turned quick- 
ly and grasped Morris in return, while his eyes 
glared into his, and his hot breath blew upon his 
face, as if almost scorching it with his horrid 
maniac laugh, ‘Ho, ho! Ha,ha!’ It was now 
a desperate struggle. Morris felt that the maniac 
was possessed of giant’s strength, and was drag- 
ging him slowly but surely to the yawning pool. 
He struggled, resisted with all his power, but at 
last sent up a fearful cry, ‘ Help! help !’ 

“The asylum keepers were hastening to his 
assistance — the crowd seemed paralyzed, ap- 
palled, save a few stragglers who were hastening 
towards them. As for me, I stood with eyes 
distended, watching the dreadful scene, and my 
heart seemed to stand still. I could scarcely re- 
alize the horror of their positions, but I could 
hardly restrain the cry which was bursting from 
my lips as I saw Ais danger—‘ Morris, dear Mor- 
ris—O God, help him?’ i 

“They were now upon the very edge, down, 
wrestling upon their knees, then up again, then ~ 
with backs curved and breasts out till they almost 
fell backwards. Panting, tugging for life was 
Morris Stewart in those moments when assistance 
seemed to be so tardy. Now I heard the ice 
around the edges breaking, like a hammer splin- 
tering glass; but the maniac was ruthless, his 
strength was superhuman, and whilst his keepers 
were rushing towards Stewart’s rescue, not ten 
feet from him, the maniac dragged him to the 
edge—one gasp, one desperate effort for life, and 
with a feeble cry from the one and an awful langh 
from the 6ther, over into the Whirlpool both went. 

“ There were many efforts to save the doomed. 
But I only saw in the splashing water the up- 
lifted arms of my former lover, and heard his 
last despairing cry, ere he sunk from sight, and 
beside him, the pale face and burning eyes and 
elf locks of the drowning maniac, who shouted 
gleefully, though but'a second’s time was his of 
life. That instant I staggered back blind with - 
agony, when I heard a low wail at my side. But 
there was deep misery in that ery. I almost 
laughed then at the baby Amy’s frenzy, and 
thought of my great load of woe. But she ut- 
tered one feeble ery which caught my ears : 

“* My husband! my husband!’ And Amy 
Howard sunk to the ground in a swoon.” 
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(onrernat. ] 
THE MAIDEN BY THE SBA. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


In a little cottage, by the heaving sea, 
There a fairy maiden is watching now for me; 
We parted in the springtime, 
When roses were in blush, 
And waves, they sang an ancient rhyme, 
In twilight’s holy hush. 


‘Mid her raven tresses the winds they sang in glee, 
While she gently whispered, ‘‘ 0, love, remember me!” 
The tears were wildly streaming 
From out her midnight eyes, 
And her coral lips were gleaming, 
And fragrant with her sighs. 


Many times I kissed her upon the rosy cheek, 
The tears were hotly gushing whene'er I tried to speak ; 
And when at last we parted, 
We whispered ne’er a word: 
Afresh her sobbings started, 


In my dreams I see her beneath the flowering tree, . 
With starry eyes outlooking upon the foaming sea: 
While flowerets that she crushes 
Beneath her tiny feet, 
Look envious at her blushes, 
So fair she is and sweet. 
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THE CLOTHES-HORSE: 
—OR,— 
LADY ROSAMOND’S REFUGE. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 


I am an old lady now, but I remember as if it 
were yesterday, the times when I, a little girl in 
pinafore and sash, sat upon my old nurse’s knee, 
and begged for stories. Old Rachel possessed a 
great fund of these, and never failed to interest 
me—indeed so much so, that I often prefer even 
now to remember one of these old tales to reading 
a new one. 

“ Now, nursey,”’ said I, climbing into her lap 
one winter twilight, as she sat knitting before the 

“now, nursey, for a story, a real nice story, 
about something you did yourself once.” 

“ About myself, darling? Sure I’ve told you 
all there ever was to tell about old nursey, 
haven’t 1? Yet stop, I believe I never told you 
about Lady Rosamond and the clothes-horse, 
did 1?” 

.“O that sounds splendid! Tell quick, do, 
dear nursey.”” ‘ 

“ Well, dear, when I was little girl like you, 
T lived in London (where I was born) alone with 


my dear mother. We were very poor, I remem- 
ber well. Sometimes we had not even enough 
to eat, but we were very happy for all that, be- 
cause we loved each other so dearly. My mother 
used todo whatever work she could get to do, 
either at home or abroad, and when she went 
out, she always took me with her. I liked those 
days best, because the people where we went 
generally gave us enough to eat, and sometimes 
would put a bit of cake or a penny into my 
hand when I went home, I was such a little 
wee thing, I suppose they pitied me. 

“Well, one night—it was in the autumn, and 
there was a miserable chilly fog in the air I re- 
member, just as mother and I were going to bed, 
there came a little low knock on the door of our 
room. Mother went close up, and said low: 

* Who’s there ?” 

“ A woman’s voice answered softly, ‘It is I, 
Clara.’ 

“ Then mother opened the door quick enough, 
and the woman, all muffled up in a cloak and 
hood, came in, and she and mother kissed each 
other over and over. Then they began to talk . 
very fast and low, so that I could hear nothing, 
except once ina while the stranger would say 
‘my lady’ a little plainer than the rest of her 
talk, and mother cried a good deal. At last, the 
woman, who had sat down, got up to go away, 
and mother, opening the door, said : 

“« To-morrow night, then 

“*Yes ; I willcome for you, Good night.’ 

“*QO, stop a minute. I must bring Rachel. 

“Rachel! Who's that? 

“« My child,’ said mother, pointing to the bed, 
where I lay awake watching them. 

“ «But can you trust her? You know ’—and 
here the woman began to whisper so low that I 
could not hear a word. 

“ Mother nodded when she had done, and said, 
softly, but aloud : 

“*T know—I know, but Rachel never sees any 
one to speak to except when I’m about, and be- 
sides she has sense beyond her years, and we can 
trust her.’ 

“The woman seemed satisfied, and after a 
little more whispering, they said good night. 

“ When mother came to bed, I put my arms 
round her in a coaxing sort of way (something 
as you do by me, Miss Nelly, when you want a 
story), and I said: 

“«« Now, mother, tell me all about it.’ 

“« There’s nothing to tell,’ said mother, kind 
of short, ‘except that a lady I used to live with 
before I was married, has just come home from 
abroad, and wants me to come and wash for her 
to-morrow night.’ 
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“¢ What, in the night! ‘That’s fanny !’ 

“* Well, child, I know it is, but you see, for 
reasons she has, she don’t want to have a soul 
know that she’s at home, and so don’t have any 
fire in the daytime, lest folks should see the 
smoke. But now, Rachel, mind what I am go- 
ing to say to you. This lady, as I said, has very 
particular reasons for not letting it be known that 
she is at home, and only let me know because 
she was sure I could be trusted. Now, child, 
promise me (and don’t forget it) never to men- 
tion to any person at all, either that Miss Clara 
came here to-night, or that we are going to my 
lady’s, or anything you may see or hear there.’ 

«No, mother, I wont,’ said I, ‘but just tell 
me what the lady’s name is, and who is Miss 
Clara?” 

‘“ Her name is Lady Rosamond—no matter 
for the last. name, and Miss Clara is her dressing- 
maid, and the only servant she brought with ber 
from abroad. That’s the reason they want me 
to wash. Now, child, go to sleep.’ 

“I shut my eyes and pretty soon slept. But all 
night long I was dreaming strange dreams of 
Lady Rosamond and Miss Clara, her bower 
woman. 

“The next evening at about the same hour, 
there came a tap at our door, ayo 
ing it a little way, said: 

“*Ts it you, Clara?” 

“*Yes—are you ready ?” 

“«¢ All ready,’ said my mother, taking her little 
bundle and leading me by the hand. 

“ As soon as we were outside, and mother had 
locked her door, Miss Clara set off at a great 
pace, we following on behind. We went through 
a.great many streets, and at last turned down a 
dark and narrow lane leading to the river (the 
Thames, you know, Miss Nelly.) About half- 
way down, Clara, who was still in front, stopped, 
and unlocking a gate, let us in to a great garden, 
stretching from the river to the back of a large 
house which loomed up dimly in the starlight. 
There were no lights or signs of life to be seen 
as we approached the house, and mother said, 
softly : ‘Sure, they don’t sit in the front rooms.’ 

“*No, in the little study at the back. But 
before I light the lamps, I draw the curtains 
close, and the shutters are never opened. All 
the light they get in the daytime, is through the 
little round holes at the top.’ 

“While Miss Clara was speaking she had un- 
locked a door at one corner; and now we went 
in, groping our way along a dark, narrow entry, 
till we got into a room at the end of it. Then 
Clara said: ‘Stand still till I get a light.’ 

“So she felt about till she got hold of the tin- 


THE CLOTHES HORSE. 


‘der-box, and struck the flint and steel together 


till she got a spark by which she lighted some 
candles that stood ready. Then I looked round 
and saw that we were in a smallish room, fitted 
up for a laundry, with a great copper kettle, and 
a pot for burning charcoal, to heat the irons 
over, and some heavy oaken frames standing out 
from the wall to hang the clothes on when they 
were done—very much like our clothes-horses, 
only heavier and fastened to the wall. There 
was a great pile of soiled linen ready, and as 
soon as the fire was kindled my mother began 
to wash, and Miss Clara went up stairs to un- 
dress her lady, she said, and we saw no more of 
her that night. In one corner of the room was 
a bed spread upon the floor, and after a while I 
lay down and went to sleep on it, nor did I waken 
till my mother called me a little before sunrise, 
and said it was time for us to go home. We 
went again the next night and the next. Miss 
Clara had given mother the key of the garden 
gate the first time, and we always found her wait- 
ing to let us in at the laundry door. 

“ The third night my mother was ironing, and 
had nearly finished. I did not feel sleepy, but 
stood beside her table watching and admiring 
both her skill, and the beautiful clothes upon 
which she was employed. There were a great 
many fine linen shirts, I remember, all with 
broad ruffles at the bosom and hands, and all the 
ruffles trimmed with elegant thread lace. Then 
there were neck handkerchiefs and pocket hand- 
kerchiefs, all fine and delicate as cobwebs and all 
trimmed with lace. What I particularly ad- 
mired though, was the exquisite embroidery upon 
all the garments belonging to my lady. I never 
have seen anything since to equal it, and I don’t 
believe the queen herself has anything more 
beautiful. Upon every article, either of my lady’s 
or her husband’s, was an embroidered crest and 
initials, such as I remembered to have seen on the 
silver plate of a gentleman’s house where my 
mother often worked. And I suppose this was 
one reason why my mother had been engaged to 
wash them, instead of their being sent out. 

“Well, mother was plaiting some of the last 
ruffles, and I was beginning to gape, for it was 
very late, indeed almost morning, when we heard 
the sound of light footsteps running . very fast 
down stairs, and presently Miss Clara rushed in- 
to the room followed by a lady more beautiful 
and graceful than any I have seen before or 
since. She was very small and delicate in figure, 
and did not look to be over twenty years of age, 
but yet she had an air as grand and noble as a 
queen. My mother went down on her knees 
and kissed her hand. 
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“*My good Sarah,” said the lady, in a kind, 
but hurried voice, ‘how glad I am to see you 
again (my mother had been under-nursery-maid 
to Lady Rosamond years before, and had stayed 
in the family till after my lady was married), but 
O, Clara, what are we to do ?” . 

“* What is it? Clara, what is the matter?’ 
asked my mother, softly, while my lady peeped 
carefully out between the curtain and the shutter. 

“They have found us out,’ said the maid, 
in a frightened voice. ‘The street is full of sol- 
diers, and I brought my lady down thinking to 
escape through this door to the water, but look- 
ing out at the last staircase window, I saw them 
leaping the garden wall—’ 

“* Yes, and they are coming up towards the 
house,’ cried my lady, running from behind the 
curtain, her face as pale as ashes. ‘ Good heav- 
ens, what am Ito do? Thank God, Lord George 
is gone !’ 

“* Will his lordship be out all night, my lady ?” 
asked Clara. 

“« Yes, and to-morrow night. O what a bless- 
ed chance! And he has taken most of the pa- 


pers with him—all the worst, at any rate. The 
rest are here, and will not be taken till they are 
wet with my heart’s blood!’ said my lady, put- 
ting her hand upon her bosom, and looking like 


an empress. 

* “ But where shall we hide your ladyship? O 
dear, what will become of us all? whispered 
Clara, beginning to ery. 

“*God only knows! We can die but once,’ 
murmured my lady, growing still paler as a loud 
knock was heard at the door. 

“ Suddenly, my mother, who had been wring- 
ing her hands er‘ looking from one to the other 
through her teu.rs, cried out: 

“*Pve got it—the clothes-frame |’ 

“*Clothes-frame?’ asked Lady Rosamond. 

“*Pshaw! they'll look behind that the first 
thing!’ exclaimed Clara, partly guessing my 
mother’s meaning. 

“Yes, but not on it,’ said my mother trium- 
phantly, and snatching off the clothes from one 
of the frames. ‘Now, my lady,’ said she, in a 
great hurry, ‘if you will step up on this lower 
barand hold to the upper one, so, with both 
hands, I can cover you up so you can never be 
seen or suspected.’ 

“*Do you think so?’ asked Lady Rosamond, 

. ‘Such a ludicrous position, if Iam 
What say you, Clara, have you 
anything better to suggest ?” 

“No, your ladyship,’ sobbed Clara, glancing 
wildly at the door, which shook under the heavy 
blows, which now followed the raps. 
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“* Very well, my good Sarah, you shall try,’ 
said my lady, calmly, as she stepped upon the 
lower bar, and clasped the upper one with her 
little white hands. 

“ What a blessed thing that we had such a 
wash !’ said my mother, half-laughing, half-crying, 
as she began to hang the elothes over Lady Ros- 
amond, whose white dress helped out the plan. 

“* Run up stairs, Clara, pull the clothes off my 
bed and hide them,’ whispered her ladyship, 
suddenly. ‘Then you tam say we went away 
yesterday, you don’t know where, and they wont 
wait so long looking.’ 

“ Clara wiped her eyes and hurried up stairs, 
while my mother, who had completely covered 
Lady Rosamond, went on to hang some skirts 
and dresses each side of her, so that the projec- 
tion caused by her slight figure was soon entirely 
concealed. Just as she had put the finishing 
touch, Miss Clara ran down stairs, and catching 
my mother and me in her arms, dragged us with 
her into a corner, and bid us do just as she did. 
So when in another minute the door was burst 
open, the men who rushed in found us all sobbing 
and crying together, as if we were too frightened 
to speak or move. 

“The first man, a big, rough fellow in the 
dress of a soldier, came straight up to us and 
held his lantern in our faces. 

“*She aint neither of them, is she, sir?’ asked 
he, of a tall, slender person, who followed close 
behind him, whose face was covered by a mask. 

“This person shook his head without speaking, 
and turned away to follow a party who rushed 
up stairs, while others went into the cellars and 
to other parts of the house. The big fellow re- 
mained in the laundry with two or three others, 
peering into the wash-boiler, up the chimney, un- 
der the tubs, and everywhere else they could 
think of. Each one looked at different times be- 
hind and among the clothes-frames, and the 
leader even thrust aside the clothes in two or 
three places to look among them. As he did so, 


I plainly distinguished at one spot the folds of 


Lady Rosamond’s white cambric wrapper, but 
the man apparently saw no difference between 
that and the other white things hanging there, 
and let the clothes alone. Just then Clara, wish- 
ing perhaps to distract his attention entirely from 
the dangerous vicinity, and perhaps unable to 
hold her tongue any longer, called out : 

“You haven’t looked im there yet, captain !’ 
pointing as she spoke, to a box about a foot 
square, which hung against the wall, over the 
boiler, for the purpose of holding soap. 

“The captain, as she called him, glanced at 
che box, and then coming up to where we still 


crouched, seized Clara by the arm and pulled 
her up, swearing at the same time a dreadful 
oath at what he called her impudence. 

“* And why didn’t you open the door, when 
we knocked, instead of giving us the trouble to 
batter it down ?’ asked he, with more oaths than 
I should dare to repeat. 

“«Tt’s likely we should open the doors toa 
great rude party of soldiers, two lone women 
and a little girl. We were only too glad to keep 
you out while we could.’ 

“«Where’s your master and your mistress ?’ 
growled the man, eyeing her with great dislike. 

“* Well, I can’t say exactly where, but if they 
keep on at the rate they set out last night, they 
must be many a mile away from here.’ 

“Last night! Lord George was seen and 
recognized entering this very house last night,’ 
said the man doubtfully. 

“Well, and being conscious of that, don’t 
you think he showed his wisdom in flitting before 
sunrise?’ asked the crafty waiting-woman, im- 
mediately. ‘ Not that I mean to say he did either. 
I was ordered to say nothing at all about him; 
but I don’t think I’ve given you much clue as 
yet, have I? asked she, as if really anxious lest 
she had betrayed a secret. 

“The captain looked at her with an expres- 
sion of great perplexity and dislike, and asked : 

** And where are you to meet them with all 
this gear?’ pointing, as he spoke, to the clean 
clothes 


“*] didn’t say I was to meet them anywhere, 
did I” asked Clara, innocently. 

“The man tarned away and stamped once or 
twice up and down the room. Clara, without 
appearing to speak or move, whispered to me 
quick and fierce : 

“* Say Highbridge, to-morrow night.’ 

“ So when the man came near us again, I said 
_ aloud, but in a low voice, as if I thought she 

had forgotten, and wished to remind her : 

“*Why, Lady Rosamond told you to meet her 
at Highbridge to-morrow night,with the clothes.’ 
“* Hold your tongue, you little fool!’ cried out 
the maid, pinching my ear, and pretending to be 
very angry. But the captain heard, and darting 
forward, seized me by the arm, and called out : 

“«What's that, sissy? Say it again; she 
sha’n’t hurt you, and J’ligive you a silver penny.” 

“*T only said,’ whimpered I, ‘that Lady Rosa- 
mond bid Clara meet her at Highbridge to-mor- 
row night with the clothes. I didn’t know it 
was any harm to say that.’ 

“*No moreit wasn’t. You're a good little 
girl, and shall marry a soldier when you grow 
up,’ said the horrid man, laughing, and giving 


me a penny. ‘ Now tell me, when did they go * 
In the first place, who went?” 

“*No one but Lord George and Lady Rosa- 
mond, and they went very late last night—it was 
almost sunrise.’ 

“And what did my lady say about High- 
bridge ?’ asked the trooper, standing me between 
his knees, so that I could not see Clara, who, 
mother told me, kept making signs, and pretend- 
ing to be in a great fury. 

“*Why,’ said I, gaping and looking very 
stupid, ‘she only said, “We are going to High- 
bridge, and you must follow with the baggage 
and clothes night after next.” ’ 

“QO, you little viper! O, you horrid child !’ 
shrieked Clara, trying to get hold of me, while 
mother screamed out : ¥ 

“*Q, you miserable child, you've betrayed 
your master and mistress to their death!’ and 
began to cry and wring her hands. They both 
made such a fuss and noise that I got frightened, 
and didn’t know at last but they really meant it, 
and that I had done wrong. So I began to cry 
in good earnest, and the trooper, pushing me 
away, called me ‘a squalling little fool!’ Then 
turning to one of his men, he said, impatiently : 

“Go up, and call them all off. Tell the gen- 
tleman in the mask, that I have got a clue, and 
we must be moving.’ 

“Tn a few minutes the whole troop were as- 
sembled, and the captain calling me, made me 
say over all that I had told him (Clara had 
whispered to me that it was all right), so that the 
masked man, who seemed the real head of the 
party, might hear. When I had finished, they 
whispered together a few moments, and the cap- 
tain gave me a crown piece (I suppose the other 
told him to do so), and said to one of his men : 

“Gregory, you are to stay here as guard over 
these women till you are relieved. I suppose 
there are provisions in the house, eh, you jade ®’ 
added he, to Clara. 

“ «Provisions enough,’ said she, sulkily. 

“* That’s right. And don’t you be hard on 
this little fool (pointing to me), for she’s done 
the king good service to-night.’ 

‘* A few minutes more and the whole troop had 
clattered out as they clattered in, leaving us alone 
with the man called Gregory, an old weather- 
beaten soldier, with a rough, bat not a wicked 
looking face. 

“Clara waited afew minutes, and then began 
to sigh and moan and lean back against the wall, 
as if she felt sick. . ‘ 

“*O dear,’ said she, at last—‘O how faint I 

me, I believe I am dying. How 


I wish I had @ bottle of wine out of the cellar! 
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Good Gregory, you wont object tomy getting one, 
I know,’ she said, coaxingly. 

“No, I don’t know as I shall,’ replied the 
‘soldier, gruffly, ‘not if you get me one at the 
same time, I sha’n’t.’ 

“You shall come with me and get as many 
as you want,’ answered Clara, blithely. And 
taking one of the candles, led the way into the 
cellar just behind us. 

“ «The best is out this way,’ we could hear her 
say. ‘always get a bottle of this when I want 
adrop for myself: Wait a moment though, till 
I fetch a cup and let you taste the port in this 
great butt.’ 

“Setting down the light, and not giving the 
soldier time to object, Clara tripped lightly along 
the brick floor, and as she reached the door, 
sprang through it, and fn another minute had 
turned the great key and shoved home the mon- 
strous bolt which secured it. 

“* Quick now, my lady,’ cried she, breathless- 
ly, pulling aside the clothes and lifting down 
Lady Rosamond, who, faint and exhausted, could 
not have clung a moment longer to her singular 
perch. ‘Quick, we have another hour before 
light, thanks to this November fog. The boat is 
at the foot of the garden. I can rowit. We 


will reach the city in half an hour. You shall 


hide with Sarah till night again. I will find his 
lordship, and to-morrow will see us far away.’ 

“Lady Rosamond, too much exhausted to 
speak, nodded with .a faint smile, but looked 
timidly at the cellar-door, upon which Gregory 
was now pounding furiously, swearing all the 
time. 

“*QO never mind him, your ladyship,’ resumed 
Clara. ‘He can’t get out, if he kicks his feet off, 
and he’s got a whole candle and more wine than 
he can drink—he wont suffer. Besides, he’ll be 
relieved to-night. Sit here a minute, till I run 
for your ladyship’s hood and mantle, and take a 
little sup, just one, of this wine I brought out 
with me. Poor Gregory didn’t get the whole.’ 

“Lady Rosamond drank a little of the wine 
with some water, and we all did the same. Then 
Clara, having wrapped up her lady in a cloak, 
drew the hood over her face so that no one could 
see it, and stole out through the garden. My 
mother insisted on loading herself with a bundle 
of the nicest of those beautiful fabrics which I 
had admired so much, and which she declared 
Should not be wasted on those vile soldiers, 

“We reached home safely and unsuspected, 
and in the course of the day, Clara contrived to 
see Lord George and tell him where his wife 
awaited him, and that yery night he came and 
carried her off with Clara. They left us a great | comfort. 
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sum in money, and a promise that when it was 


safe todo so, they would send for us to come 
and live with them, A few months after we got 
& letter from Clara, very carefully written, in 
case it should be opened by the wrong hand, in. 
which she said: ‘ Those friends of yours came 
safely to port, and are living in great peace and 
contentment.’ ‘This was the last we ever heard, 
for a little while after, my father came home, 
from sea, and he and my mother emigrated to 
this country, which was then just beginning to 
be spoken of as a good place to live in. Years 
after, I asked my mother who Lady Rosamond 
was, and why the soldiers wanted so much to 
find her and her husband. Bunt though it was so. 
long gone by, mother seemed afraid to say much 
about it. She told me, however, that Lord 
George was concerned in a plot against the 
king, and had come over from Holland with let- 
ters from the Pretender, as he was called, to the 
leading men of his party in England. 

“ All had gone well, until one morning as he 
was entering his own house, he was seen and 
recognized by a cousin of Lady Rosamond’s, 
who had been a disappointed suitor for her 
hand. This man, actuated by revenge towards 
his cousin, and hatred to Lord George, had im- 
mediately lodged information against them, and 
was probably the man in the mask, who accom- 
panied the party.” 

“« And what became of Gregory, nursey ?” 

“Indeed I don’t know, child. Probably he 
kept on drinking and kicking at the door, until 
the next night, and then was released by some of 
his companions. At any rate, I never heard any- 
thing more of him, or indeed of any of them. 
And now it is little Miss Nelly’s bed-time.” 

So-ended my nurse’s tale, or rather one out of 
many of them. 


A SMART FOX. 


In a recent lecture upon his experience in Are- 
tic life, Dr. Rae said :—‘‘On the journey I saw 
avery curious instance of the sagaéity of the 
Arctie fox. Conscious that I was aiming at 
him, he tucked his tail under his legs, cocked up 
his ears, and endeavored to look’ as much like a 
hare as possible (which is an animal comparative-~ 
ly worthless). Another fact of this kind occurred 
to me whilst being detained at a particular p 
where our favorite amusement was trapping 
animals. Our mode of doing this was with a 
spring gun connected with a bait, whieh when 
produced the ex One instance 
showed us'that a fox, ei from observation of 
— n’s fate, or from hard-earned experi- 
to the gun, bit off the cord 
Commeceed with the bait, and 
ate the meat in 


She has already made a fortune, but has be- 
stowed it entirely on others, with the exception 
of a little farm a few miles from Paris, where she 
spends a great deal of her time. Such is her 
habitual generosity, and so scrupulous is her del- 
icaey in all matters connected with hér art, that 
it may be doubted whether she will ever amass 
any great wealth for herself. Her ios con- 
tain nearly a thousand sketches, eagerly coveted 
by amateurs ; but she regards these as a part of 
her artistic life, and refuses to part with them on 
any terms. A little drawing which accidentally 
found its way into the hands of a dealer, a short 
time since, brought £80 in London. Rosa had 
ne a it to a charity, as she now and then 

with her drawings. Demands for paintin 
reach her from every part of the world, but s 
refuses all orders not congenial to her talent, 
valuing her own probity and dignity above all 
price. The award of the jury in 1853 (in virtue 
of which the authoress of “ Horse Market” 
was enrolled among the recognized members of 
the brush, and as such exempted from the neces- 
sity of submitting her works to the examining 
committee previous to their admission to future 
exhibitions) entitled her, according to French 
usage, to the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
This decoration was refused to the artist by the 
emperor because she was- a woman! The re- 
fusal, after her brilliant success of 1855, 
naturally excited the indignation of her admirers, 
who could not understand why an honor that 
would be accorded to a certain talent in a man, 
should be refused to the same in a woman. But 
though Rosa was included in the invitation to the 
state dinner at the Tuileries, always given to the 
artists to whom the Academy of Fine Arts has 
awarded its highest honor, the refusal of the dec- 
oration was maintained, notwithstanding numer- 
ous efforts made to obtain a reversal of the im 
rial decree. In 
under the middle height, with a finely-formed 
head, and broad rather than high forehead : 
small, well-lefined, regular features, and good 
teeth, hazel eyes, very clear and bright; dark 
brown hair, slightly wavy, parted on one side 
and cut short in the neck; a compact, shapely 
figure; hands small and delicate, and extremely 
pretty little feet. She dresses very plainly, the 
only colors worn by her being black, brown and 
gray; and her costume consists invariably of a 
close-fitting jacket and skirt of simple materials 
On ~ rare occasions when ap goes 

‘or ghe ac tew invitations 

whiclt she is dhe in the 
same simple costume, of riche: i i 
the addition merely of a lace collar. 
none of the ou ini 
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the twilight —Mrs. Ellet on 


A MOURNING CITY. 


The number of ladies dressed in mourn- 
ing, which one now meets daily in the streets of 
San Francisco, is truly remarkable and solemn. 
In walking through Montgomery Street, the 
other day, we counted not less than forty-five, in 
the short between Bush and Washington 
Streets. Speen this fact 
a t lead to the umption our city was 
unhealthy ; but be further ‘com 
the truth. It resultsfrom the uncommon num, 
ber of deaths from scarlatina, or scarlet fever, 
which has prevailed the to an extent 
hitherto unknown in California. The averages 
of this scourge have, however, not been confined 
to this city. Itis remarked in Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Nevada, San Louis Obispo, San Diego, 
and Butte Sen Francisco 


REPARTEE. 


“T once heard Lord Broadlands, who was a 
fast man, ask dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of 
convivial memory, if there was any truth in that 
old saying, ‘As sober as a judge.’ It was a 

hit, and we all laughed heartily at it. 

is perfectly true,’ replied the j . 

these old saws are. They are characteristic, at 
least, for sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as 
inebriety is of a nobleman. Thus we say—“As 
sober as a judge,” and “As drunk as a lord.”’ 
Mellow was the readiest man I ever knew; he 
went on to say—‘ I know there are men too fond 
of the bar to sit on the bench, and that there are 
peers who richly deserve a drop. The first are 
unworthy of elevation ; the last seldom get what 
is their due.’ ”’—Dublin University Magazine. 


SHORT TRUTHS. 

A “retiring” disposition is ropriate onl. 
worst sort of J-dolatry is egotism.—A mental 
reservation is that which under-lies a state- 
ment.—A draughtsman must lead a checkered 
life—When a gentleman is seen often with a 
young lady, his attentions are apt to be miss- 
construed.—Life is an auction, where we hear 
little less than “going, going, gone ;” but he 
does not always get the best bargain who makes 
that “last bid””—namely, farewell !—The winds 
are responsible for many an unlucky blow.—A 
broken ment is always the ursor of a 
cry-sis.—Individual contributions make mp the 
common-wealth, The government’s favor, how- 
ever, secures un-common wealth.— London Punch. 


_ TIME AND SUBSTANCE. 

Time is but a flame ; it is what is done in time 
that is the substance. What are twenty-four cen- 
turies to the hard rock, more than twenty-four 
hours to man, or twenty-four minutes to the 

¢ “Are there not periods in our own 
existence,” writes an ingenious thinker, “in_ 
which space, computed by its measure 
thoughts, feelings and events, mocks the penury 
of man’s artificial scale and comprises a lifetime 
in a day ?”—Bulwer. 
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. ment; they are not in accordance with her 
thoughts and occupations. Rosa Bo 
indefatigable worker. She rises at 
paiuts until dusk, when she lays aside 
puts on a bonnet and shawl of most 
able appearance, and takes a turn tl | ' 
neighboring streets alone, or accom 
by a favorite dog. Absorbed in 
thoughts, and unconscious ef everyth 
is 
in 


BY MRS. BR. B. EDSON. 


Last night, when the sun went down to rest, 
In a fiery, molten sea, 

Wore never a monarch’s couch, I ween, 
Such regal canopy. 


And still, in the warmth of the crimson glow, 
And still, in the golden gleam, 

Came the sickening thought that ne’er again 
Should we watch its fading beam ; 


For he who had made that dear old home 
Welcome and warm and bright, 

We knew, by the weary pain in our hearts, 
Was going home that night. 


The shadows lay close to the old hearthstone, 
And across an old arm-chair ; 
But changed to a flood of golden light, 
As it fell on his snowy hair. 


The stars came out in their quiet light, 
And we fancied that they could feel, 

And tried to shut their pitying eyes 
To the grief they could not heal. 


And all through that solemn eventide, 
And all through the livelong night, 

We watched with an anguish before unknown, 
For the parting spirit’s flight. 

And when the new day with a bounding step 
Came up o’er the eastern hill, 

The hand we had pressed, the lips we had kissed, 
Were lying cold and still, 


And a shadow lay on the garden path, 
And lodged in the trees above ; 

But we knew, and we tried so hard to feel, 

“It was only done in love.” 


THE MARTINET. 
BY ARTHUR L. STONE. 


Captain MEACHEM, master and part owner 
of the ship Whirlwind—little Bob Meachenm— 
"small in stature, and in intellect, but a great man 
in his own opinion, was in the strictest sense of 
the term a martinet, a fussy, fretful, over-nice 
fellow, in short a perfect “old Betty.” 

He was not usually tyrannical or overbearing, 
and always gave his men an abundance of good 
food ; but his un ition was so 
widely known that he frequently found consid- 
erable difficulty in shipping a crew, for of all 
captains, your true Jack Tar most dislikes a 
martinet, a man who would experience more real 
vexation at the sight of a spot on his white decks, 
or a rope hanging loose, than at the loss of a 


mast, or the destruction of a whole suit of sails. 

On one occasion, after remaining longer than 
u8ual in port, from this very cause, he succeeded 
in shipping an excellent crew, consisting of 
twelve able and four ordinary seamen, all fine- 
looking, stout-built fellows, good sailors and 
brave men, who would cheerfiflly obey any rea- 
sonable command, however difficult or dangerous 
of execution, but were not to be imposed upon, 
or “worked up” without remonstrance. 

The ship was bound to Havana, and for a day 
or two after leaving port, everything progressed 
smoothly. All hands were kept at work until 
the decks were cleared up, running rigging set 
up, and everything made shipshape. This labor 
was accomplished by the afternoon of the second 
day out, when the watch was set below, and the 
regular routine of sea life began. 

On the following afternoon an incident oc- 
curred which gave the men their first insight into 
their commander. After dinner, as the weather 
was very fine, Captain Meachem took an arm- 
chair, a book and a cigar on deck, and seated 
himself by the side of the binnacle, where the 
spanker formed an awnifg over his head. By 
the time his cigar was consumed he felt the need 
of a more potent stimulus, and called to the 
steward for a glass of brandy. One of the cap- 
tain’s faults, which we had forgotten to mention, . 
was his love of ardent spirits. He was always 
strictly temperate while in port, but invariably 
balanced this compulsory self-denial by a free in- 
dulgence at sea. Instead, however, of drinking 
deeply enough at any one time, to make himself 
completely intoxicated, he imbibed almost con- 
stantly, but in such quantities as to keep him. 
continually fretful and peevish. 

The steward promptly brought the brandy, 
and presently a second glass was called for, which 
soon followed its predecessor down the captain’s 
throat. By this time the old man began to grow 
restive, and after pacing several times across the 
deck, cast his eye around him for some pretext 
for finding fault, and thus relieving his mind. 

Geordie McDonald, a burly, good-humored 
Scotchman, stood at the wheel, thinking, no 
doubt, of the “land o’ cakes and brither Scots,” 
and perchance of some pretty Bessie, or High- 
land Mary he had left behind him. Suddenly 
his wandering thoughts were recalled to the ac- 
tual world by the captain’s voice. t 

“ How does she head ?”’ he snarled, somewhat 
after the manner of an ill-natured cur. 

“ South by east,” replied Geordie, forgetting 
in his abstraction to add the “ sir.” 

“ What's that? What do you say?’ growled 
his majesty. 


. “ South by east,” repeated Geordie. 

“O, you impertinent scoundrel,” shouted the 
captain, shaking his fist at Geordie, who coul@ 
not for the life of him imagine in what manner 
he had offended his superior. 

. “Relieve the wheel,” continued Meachem, in 
aloud voice. Ont of the watch immediately 
came aft and took the wheel from Geordie’s 
hands. . 

“Now!” cried the captain, dealing the Seotch- 
man a violent blow in the face which sent him into 
the lee seuppers, “take that! Henceforth re- 
member that there’s a handle to my name.” 

* Ay, sir,” replied Geordie, as he picked him- 
self up. “ But, do you ken we have handles to 
ram jugs in my country!” And he started 
forward 


“Mr. Wilcox,” roared the captain, addressing 
himself to the mate, “send that impudent 
Scotchman to slush her down fore and aft, then 
let him scrape the rust off the anchors till supper 
time.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Wilcox; and poor 
Geordie was “ worked up” for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

Daring the second dogwatch that evening, this 
incident was freely and fully discussed im the 
forecastle, and it was unanimously resolved that 
& eaptain who would knock a man down 
for simply forgetting to add the “sir” to 
his name, was unreasonable, and furthermore, 
that Captain Meachem had got the wrong boys 
aboard if he expected to play the bully. 

The next day passed without any striking ex- 
hibition of the captain’s peculiar characteristics, 
with the exception of a severe lecture which the 
officer of the deck received upon the occasion of 
Meachem’s finding a piece of ropeyarn nearly 
three inches long upon the quarter-deck. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed the captain, in the 
course of his remarks, “the officer who would 
permit a ropeyarn to encumber the deck, and 
offend the eye of his superior, would not scruple 
to go to sleep in his watch on deck, steal the 
chain cable in port, and sell it for old fron, or cut 
his captain’s throat. Neatness, sir, is as far 
ahead of godliness, as the flying jib-boom is 
ahead of the taffrail. If you go on in this way, 
I predict that you will end your days upon the 
gallows, and bring the gray hairs of your aged 
parents in sorrow to the grave,” 

“That can’t be, sir,” interrupted the mate, who 
was something of a wag in his way. “My 
father is bald, and my mother wears a wig.” 

“ Silence!” thundered the captain. “I am 
perfectly astonished at your depravity. Next to 
4 want of neatness, the habit of indulging in un- 


seemly levity is most criminal. I have but very 
little hope of you, although the Bible(!) says 
that 


The vilest sinner may return.’ ”’ 


Captain Meachem was very fond of quoting 
the Scriptures, and the foregoing is a fair speci- 
men of his correctness. A famous Bible quota- 
tion of his was Pope’s well-known line: 

‘“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


“Now,” continued Meachem, “remove that 
unsightly object from my quarter-deck, and if I 
ever again find a just cause for anger, there will 
be trouble between you and I!” And the pom- 
pous little fellow stuck his thumbs in his vest 
pockets and stfatted aft. 

“ Come this way, a couple of you, with hand- 
spikes,” exclaimed the mate. 

Two men immediately hastened aft with cap- 
stan bars, procured from the rack around the 
mainmast. 

“ Now, then, get a purchase under that Irish 
pennant, heave it alongside the rail, then get a 
heavy tackle and hoist it overboard,” commanded 
the mate, who was not a little amused at the 
absurdity of the captain’s conduct. 

“Do you mean to insult me, sir?’ demanded 
Meachem, turning abruptly as he heard the mate’s 
commands. 

“By no means, captain, I only wished to get 
this terrible encumbrance into the sea with all 
possible despatch.” 

“ Drop your handspikes, you lubbers, and one 
of you chuck that ropeyarn overboard quicker’n 
lightning, or there’ll be a row,” exclaimed the 
captain, addressing himself to the men, without 
deigning to notice the mate. 

Upon this, the “ Irish pennant ” was quietly 
thrown overboard ; but the mate had succeeded 
in placing the captain in a most ridiculous posi- 
tion, and all the circumstances of the affair were 
soon reported forward, 

This happened on Saturday, the third day ot 
the passage. During the first aud second days 
out, the decks had been thoroughly holystoned, 
and there was net yet so much as a spot to mar 
their purity, for they had been carefully washed 
down in the morning, swept at noon, and again 
washed off during the first dogwatch. The next 
day being the Sabbath, and the ship being now 
at sea, the men, of course expected to be on that 
day released from all labor except the necessary 
operations of trimming the yards, and making 
or shortening sail as might be required. 

Consequently the morning watch were not a 
little surprised at being aroused from their com- 


fortable nooks in which they had stowed them- 
selves, at six o’clock, by these orders from the 
eck : 


“Lay aft here the watch. Man the force 
pump and draw buckets. Call the other watch 
to holystone.”” 

This was not only an unexpected but a most 
disagreeable commencement of the appointed 
day of rest ; but there was no alternative but to 
obey, and the port watch tumbled lazily aft, 
while the third mate ana the forecastle door 
to call the starbowlines. 

“Starboard watch Turn ye 
sleepers ; this is Sunday morning, and you must 
take a turn at your Bibles and prayer-books.” 
(Large holystones, which are drawn along the 
decks by ropes attached to ringbolts inserted in 
the end of the stone, are called by the sailors, 
Bibles ; while the smaller hand stones, which are 
used for scrubbing—the scrubee kneeling on 
deck, and plying the stone with both hands—are 
called prayer-books. ) 

With many strong expressions of disgust, the 
starbowljnes tumbled out of their bunks, jumped 
into their clothing and proceeded to take out the 
Bibles and prayer-books from the boatswain’s 
locker 


“It’s too bad, boys,” exclaimed the mate, 
coming forward. “It’s altogether too bad, but 
I can’t help it. It’s the old man’s orders.” 

“He be somethinged !” exclaimed one of the 
men. 

Another added a violent imprecation upon the 
old man’s optics ; but the mate pretended not to 
hear these polite remarks, and continued : 

“T shouldn’t think a man that has the Bible at 
his tongue’s end, like Captain Meachem, would 
forget the commandment in regard to the 
Sabbath.” 

“T reckon he reads it like this, sir,” interposed 
the man who had so unceremoniously consigned 
his skipper to perdition : 

_And on the m the seventh, holystone the decks and scrape the 
“I guess he does, Jack,” replied the mate, 

laughing. ‘But come, come boys, turn to and 

have a bad job over as quick as possible.” 

Accordingly the men hastened aft, with their 
holystones, buckets of sand and bars of soap, to 
give the already snow-white quarter-deck a fresh 


scouring. 

“ Don’t scrub too hard, boys, so as to wake the 
old man up,” said the mate, as they commenced 
operations, an 
Jack Ratline. 


“ Ay, ay, sir,” responded Jack, seizing a 
prayer-book and squatting down upon the deck 
directly over the captain’s stateroom. As the 
mate observed Jack demurely apply the water, 
soap and sand to a piece of the deck about three 
feet square, exactly over the head of the old 
man’s berth, and roll up his sleeves for vigorous 
exertion, he turned away and walked forward to 
conceal his laughter. * 

Then Jack proceeded to ‘spread himself” on 
scrubbing, viciously shoving his prayer-book 
back-and forth with great force and rapigity, 
creating a sound not unlike rumbling thunder, or 
the roar of heavy artillery. The perspiration 
ran down his face, as he labored, but he steadily 
continued his exertions, being determined, as he 
said, ‘to make his part on deck as white as any 
on ’em ;” and if he had been allowed to remain 
long in that particular spot, it is quite probable 
that he would have succeeded in doing what one 
of his shipmates advised him to do; that is, serab 
a hole through the deck, and drop the prayer- 
book on the old man’s head. 

He had been at work scarcely five minutes, 
however, when Captain Meachem made his ap- 
pearance at the head of the companionway, 
partly dressed, and evidently in a great rage. 

** What do you mean, you villain, by scrubbing 
right over my head before I had turned out?’ 
exclaimed the irate little skipper. 

“I didn’t know but what. you had turned out, 
sir,” replied Jack, with amusing nonchalance. 
“T thought this was the place where you ginrally 
sot when you was on deck, and I took it bekase 
I reckon I kin holystone a deck whiter than ary 
other man aboard.” 

“ It’s quite likely you can, judging from the 
energy which you have just displayed, and which 
has been the means of waking me from a pleas- 
ant ‘dream of home,” replied Meachem, some- 
what mollified by the implied consideration for 
his comfort which Jack had exhibited, and 
scarcely knowing whether to be angry or 
gracious. 

“T hope I haint offended you, sir,” continued 
Jack, “cos I was only trying to do what I 
thought would please ye.” 

“You are perfectly excusable, Jack,” replied 
the captain, whose wrath had now entirely disap- 
peared. ‘It seems it was your zeal to do that 
which you thought would please me, that caused 
you to scrub so.energetically above my head ?”’ 

“‘Zactly so, sir,” replied Jack, touching his 


cap. 

“ Very well, then, you may continue to scrub 
the atter part of the quarter-deck until the job is 
finished ; but before you go below you may stop 
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at the pantry, and the steward will give you the 
wherewithal to splice the main brace.” 

“ Thank ye, sir,” responded Jack, resuming 
his labor in great glee, and “laying the flattering 
unction to his soul” that he had not only made 
the “lazy bugger” turn out, but had earned a 
glass of grog by his scrubbing operations. 

After two hours of hard labor, the quarter- 
deck was thoroughly holystoned. The port 
watch, meanwhile, had washed down the main- 
deck, and now, breakfast being ready, all the 
men were sent below, except two ordinary sea- 
men, who were kept on. deck to finish their labor 
of polishing the brass work. 

While the breakfast was discussed in the fore- 
castle, the morning operations were also discussed, 
minus the first syllable of the word. Scarcely 
had the men finished their after-breakfast pipes, 
when again the order of : 

* All hands on deck,” fell upon their aston- 
ished ears. 

“Turn out here,” cried the second mate, pok- 
ing his head into the forecastle. “Tauten up 
the running gear fore and aft. Get hold of the 
foretack, everybody.” 

The fore and maintacks and sheets were 
hauled taut, and then the same operation was 
performed upon the sheets, braces and halyards 
of the other sails. When all this was done, the 
men supposed that they would surely be allowed 
to go below in peace ; but Captain Meachem was 
not yet satisfied. 

“ Pump ship, sir,” said he, addressing himself 
to the mate, and acccordingly the “old skiff” 
was pumped out. 

“Now then, men, lay the ropes in Flemish 
coils, and then you may have the rest of the day 
to yourselves,” continued Meachem, in a tone of 
gracious condescension. 

“No thanks to you; you send us below cos 
yer can’t find nothin’ else to work us up on,” 
muttered an indignant tar, loud enough for the 
captain to hear him. 

“What's that, sir?” demanded the skipper, 
the words coming forth in a similar manner to 
the yelps of an angry cur. “Do you dare to 
growl aboard of my ship? Crawl up into the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, and stay there till I 
call you down.” 

The poor fellow was obliged to obey, and 
crawling slowly up the rigging, he perched him- 
self upon the crosstrees, and amused himself by 
shaking his fist at the captain, whenever his back 
was turned, to the great delight of the mate, who 
observed these demonstrations of hostility. He 
was not called down until his shipmates had fin- 


best meal he could upon the cold fragments re- 
maining in the pans. 

During the afternoon, a council of war was 
held in the forecastle, and it was finally decided 
that there should be no more Sunday holystoning 
on board the Whirlwind, that voyage, in spite of 
the old man. A method of abolishing this in- 
stitution of Captain Meachem’s was proposed 
and accepted, and two of the men were chosen to 
do that which should make future holystoning an 
impossibility. 

On the mornings of Tuesday and Friday 
following, the Bibles and prayer-books were 
again brought in requisition, and the quarter- 
deck faithfully scoured. After this labor was 
finished on Friday, the captain was overheard to 
say to the mate : 

“ Next Sunday morning, sir, we will holystone 
the maindeck fore and aft.” 

This was promptly reported in the forecastle, 
and the unanimous opimon was expressed that 
“the old man would find himself slightly mis- 
taken in that respect, when Sunday came.” 

At length the eventful morning arrived ; the 
bell had scarcely chimed the four strokes which 
denote six o’clock, when again the order. was 
passed forward to call the watch and get ready 
to “scour her down.” The watch were out of 
their berths and dressed in an incredibly short 
time, and as they emerged from the forecastle the: 
second mate came forward with the key of the 
boatswain’s locker. But to his astonishment, he 
found upon opening this depository of holy- 
stones, marline-spikes, etc., that he was in that 
unpleasant position in which old Mother Hub- 
bard found herself when she 


—‘* went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone, 

And so the poor dog got none 
For lo! the holystones were non invent: sunt; 
and, as Paddy would express it, when he looked 
where they were they wa’n’t there ! 

“ Here’s ago!” exclaimed the officer. “ Boys, 

the holystones are missing, do you know where 


surprise. “No, sir, we don’t know anything 
about ’em.” 

“ You needn’t tell me that. I know you've 
put ’em out of the way yourselves to get clear of 

’em.”’ 

“Vell, hi’m blessed hif that haint too bad, 
sir,” exclaimed a cockney tar, who stood next to 
the second mate, “to haccuse hus hof ‘ooking 
the ’olystones, ven you knows that we loves to 


ished their dinner, and was obliged to make the 


’olystone better’n we does to heat hour wittles.” 
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they are ?” 
“Gone?” echoed the men, in well-feigned 
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* That are aint according to the principles of 
aour great free and enlightened republic, to ac- 
cuse men of arything till yeou’ve got some proof 
agin ’em,” added a Yankee. 

At this moment the mate came forward, and 
the second mate informed him that the holystones 
were not in the boatswain’s locker. 

“Then I think they must be in another lock- 
er,” replied the mate. 

“ What locker do you think they’re in, sir?’ 
asked the second dickey. 

“ Davy Jones’s,” drily replied the mate. 

“So I think, sir, and these villains have 
chucked ’em overboard ; but I’ll go and tell the 
old man, and I guess he’ll fix ’em.”” And offhe 
posted for the cabin, 

In a few minutes the old man came on deck in 
a terrible rage, declaring he’d flog the whole 
ship’s company if they didn’t instantly tell what 
they had done with the holystones. All hands 
were called aft and questioned, but one and all 
denied knowing anything whatever of the missing 
Bibles and prayer-books, and at length the cap- 
tain came to the wise conclusion that it wouldn’t 
be safe to punish the whole crew for what might 
have been the fault of a single person. 

“ Never mind,” said he, “if you have thrown 
the holystones overboard, you sha’n’t get clear of 
scouring. Mr. Wilcox, unship the two grind- 
stones, and let them be used for holystones ; then 
take that soapstone slab in the galley and saw it 
up into hand stones.” 

This was done immediately, and the work of 
holystoning was performed as usual, the grind- 
stones serving as Bibles, and the blocks of soap- 
stone as prayer-books. Of course it was more 
difficult to scour the deck white with these rude 
contrivances than with proper stones, and the 
men unanimously decided at breakfast time that 
they had “shot their granny ” that time! 

However, it was not too late to remedy this 
unforeseen difficulty, for if holystones could dis- 
appear so mysteriously, why might not grind- 
stones also vanish? A hint to this effect was 
sufficient to inspire all with a belief that some of 
these fine mornings the extempore holystones 
would be found to have followed their predeces- 
sors. Nor were they mistaken. On Tuesday 
morning, search was made for the grindstones and 
soapstone slabs, but they too were missing. 

At this discovery the old man raved till he 
could hardly speak from hoarseness, and cursed 
till the air was blue; but without effect. 

“ Ah, you scoundrels,” he at length exclaimed, 
“T’'ll fix you for this. You shalt now begin to 
scrape the masts, and as you have thrown the 
grindstones overboard, you must do it with dull 


knives ; but by Heaven you shall make every 
inch of the masts as bright as a new dollar!” - 

Accordingly all hands were set at work to 
scrape the masts, which were unpainted, from 
the royal trucks to the deck. Next to “ slushing 
down,” scraping is one of the most disagreeable 
tasks that a sailor is ever called upon to per- 
form. To be obliged to sit in the bight of a 
rope, swinging about the mast, and scrape the 
hard wood bright, is decidedly unpleasant at any 
time, but tenfold worse when your knife is dull, 
and tong before night the crew of the Whirlwind 
began to fear that they had a second time de- 
stroyed their venerable maternal ancestor. 

There were but two men, it will be remembered, 
who knew what had become of the missing 
stones, and they kept their own counsel. As the 
men went forth, next morning, to renew their 
labor of scraping, they were surprised to see the 
two grindstones restored to their places in the 
frames, ready for use; but their surprise did not 
prevent them from taking advantage of their re- 
covery, to sharpen their knives and scrapers. 

When Captain Meachem came on deck, he 
was informed that the grindstones had mysteri- 
ously re-appeared. 

“ Very well,” said he, “before night I will 
have them taken into the cabin, and to-morrow 
morning we will holystone the decks again.” 

The work of scraping progressed rapidly now, 
and before night the scrapers had got as far down 
as the lower mastheads. About five o’clock in 
the afternoon the steward placed the grindstones 
in the half deck and locked them up. 

At the usual hour next morning the men were 
ordered to turn to and holystone ; but before the 
second mate could bring out the grindstones, the 
port watch had come aft with the proper holy- 
stones in their hands. 

“ Where in thunder did you find those stones ?” 
asked the second mate. 

“In the boatswain’s locker,” was the reply. 

The second mate looked incredulous, but said 
nothing further about the subject, and bade the 
men go to work at once. After the decks were 
thoroughly scoured, the holystones were placed 
in the half deck, and the grindstones were again 
brought on deck. Captain Meachem now flat- 
tered himself that the holystones were beyond 
the reach of the men ; but his curiosity was not 
a little excited to know where they had been kept 
since their disappearance. 

The work of seraping was finished by Satur- 
day night, and on “Sunday morning again the 
work of holystoning was attempted, but strange 
to say, both holystones and grindstones had 
again disappeared. 
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This time the captain’s rage knew no bounds. 
After cursing the men to his heart’s content, he 
ordered strict search to be made for the missing 
stones in the forecastle, between decks and hold ; 
but after the whole forenoon had been spent in 
this hopeless task, during which every chest and 
bunk in the forecastle, and every nook and cran- 
ny of the hold had been explored, without find- 
ing the stones, he concluded that this time they 
must have been thrown overboard, and retired 
below to:plan some means of punishing the crew. 
' Something in their appearance, however, 
warned him not to go too far, and at length he 
concluded to say no more about the matter, but 
to work the men up as much as possible during 
the remainder of the voyage. The officers were 
ordered to keep every man awake in his watch 
on deck at night, and various eye-openers were 
specified as proper to be used for this purpose, 
among which was the ingenious one of hooking 
the two blocks of a tackle to ringbolts in the 
deck several feet apart, and making the men 
swing away for hours together upon the fall, 
without, of course, gaining a tenth part of an 
inch. 

The officers, however, did. not obey these 
orders, and the men continued to enjoy their 
stolen napsas usual. On the following Tuesday 
morning the second mate had occasion to go to 
the boatswain’s locker for a marline-spike, and 
upon opening the door discovered that the holy- 
stones had been again restored to their proper 


the many mysterious 
disappearances and re-appearances of the holy- 
stones during the remainder of the voyage. 
Suffice it to say that they were never to be found 
on Sunday, and only once a week on a week day. 
Captain Meachem had them stowed in various 
places, but put them wherever he would, they 
were sure to disappear until the following Friday. 
At length it became so well understood that on 
this day alone the holystones could be found, 
that no attempt was made to scour the decks at 
any other time. 
In due time the Whirlwind reached Havana, 
took in her cargo, sailed for home, and arrived at 
New York, hauled into the dock and discharged 
her crew. On the following day the men came 
aboard to be paid off, and as they received their 
wages, one after another departed. At length 
only one of the crew remained upon the ship. 
Ashe pocketed his “spondoolicks,” he turned 
toward the captain, saying : 
“1 suppose, cap’n, you'd like to know where 
them holystones are?’ (The stones had again 


“ Yes, I should.. Where are they?” replied 


Meachem. 


“ Well, cap’n,” said the man, backing toward 


the cabin door, “ they’re under the lower bunk in 
your stateroom!” And he made a hasty exit. 


The captain could scarcely credit this ; but he 


hastened to his stateroom, and there indeed were 
the missing holystones, snugly stowed beneath 
his berth—probably the only place on board 


which had not been explored in the search for 
the stones after their second disappearance. 

The man exhibited to the mate before he left 
the ship, the manner in which the stones had 
been placed there. It seems he had first carried 
them down between decks through the forecastle, 
then walked aft, and standing on the transom, 
raised a small hatch in the after cabin floor, 
through which he gained easy access to the 
eabin. Then, first making sure that the old man 
was asleep, he slipped into the stateroom, and 
deposited the holystones in their novel place of 
concealment. 

The captain could searcely help smiling at the 
ingenious manner in which he had been out- 
witted, and as he had no longer any authority 
over the raseals, the subject was immediately 
dropped, and from that time forth nothing more 
was heard about the lost holystones. 


PICKLED CORPSES. 

It is not erally known that at Coppet, on 
the Lake of the residence of late 
Madame de Stael, and her father and mother, the 
celebrated Monsieur and Madame Necker, the 
latter are not there buried, but are preserved in a 
huge vat of spirits of wine. The curious—and 
they are not few—rush there to see this most 
painful as well as disagreeable of sights. It was 
so much the desire of Monsieur Necker that he 
and his wife should be pickled in this strange 
manner, that, fearing his own family might not 

out his wishes, he left a certain sum to be 
paid yearly to the town for the supply of a cer- 
tain quantity of spirits of wine for that . 
The vat is placed in the grounds close to the 
house, and partially hid by trees which his 
grandson, Monsieur le Baron de Stael, had 
planted round it.—Court Journal. 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Ten thousand human beings set forth together 
on their journey. After one-third at 
least have disappeared. At the middle point of 
the common measure of life, but half are still 
upon the road. Faster and faster, as the rank 
grows thinner, they that remain till now become 
weary and lie down to rise no more. At three- 
score and ten a band of some four hundred still 
struggle on. At ninety these have been reduced 
to a handfal of thi trembling patriarchs. 
Year after year they fall in diminishing numbers. 


One lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the 
century is over. 


© look again, and 


been missing since the preceding Friday.) 


the work 


of 


death is. 
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Seedling Verbenas. 

The best way of raising verbenas from the seed is to 
procure of some reliable florist half a dozen of the finest 
varieties, from white to dark purple. These seeds should 
be sown in shallow pans, which must be kept in a warm’ 
room near the stove. The pans should be filled with rich, 
light, loamy soil, and kept well moistened, but not too wet 
As soon as the plants are of sufficient size to transplant 
into pots, do so—but with great care, keeping the plants 
warm, but out of the sun. If the plants are destined to 
be trained to frames, prune out the weakest stalks; and 
when spring comes, you will find you have a vigorous, 
healthy plant, which will be covered with bloom during 
the summer months. Those destined for bedding out 
should be trained rather differently, being allowed to fal) 
over the sides of the pot; and to prevent the shoots from 
becoming weak, they should be supported by a light 
framework, hanging outside of the pot, made either of 
wire or reeds. 


Charcoal. 

Tt has been spoken of, that cuttings have been struck 
in charcoal in Germany ; but it has now been ascertained 
that all kinds of plants will grow in charcoal better than 
in anything else. At Bicton. near Sidmouth, the seat of 
Lady Rolle, bananas and other stove plants are grown of 
@ most extraordinary size and vigor, by the use of char- 
coal mixed with loam; the whole being put loosely into 
the pots, without breaking the compost into small par- 
ticles. Under this treatment, bananas only two years old 
grow to a very large size and bear fruit. Greenhouse and 
hardy plants are grown in the same manner, and with 
similar success. 


Coccus. 

The scale-insect. These insects are troublesome on 
many wooded plants, such as the lemon and orange tree, 
and camellia; but more.so-in the kitchen-garden, on the 
vine and pineapple, than on flowering plants. One species 
of coccus infests the opuntia, and is what we call cochi- 
neal ; and another, on a kind of fig-tree in India, produces 
the substance we call shell-lac, which is used in making 
sealing-wax. The only cure for these insects is brushing 
them off, and washing the branches with soft soap and 
water. 


Griffinia. 

Handsome bulbous-rooted plants, which require the 
heat of the stove, and which should be grown in equal 
parts of white sand, loam and peat. They should be al- 
jowed 8 season of rest, complete rest, in winter. and abun- 
dantly supplied with water when they begin to grow after 
re-potting in the spring. They should have plenty of air; 
and they are increased by offsets. which should be taken 
off when they are re-potted. They flower in autumn. 


Soapwort. Very beautiful little plants, annual and pe- 
rennial, greatly resembling all kinds of lyehnis. Ali the 
kinds of saponaria look well on rock-work, covering it 
with a profusion of beautiful little pink flowers. The 
handsomest kinds are Saponaria Ocymoides, S. Calabrica, 
for the perennials; and S. Vacearia, and S. Perfoliata, for 


the annuals. They will grow in any kind of garden soil. 


Noisette Roses. its 

soil as the teas; yet a few more of the delicate varieties, 
such as the Isabella Gray, the Jaune Despréy and the 
Chromatelia, will repay the cultivator for a little extra 
care. Plants of these, established in a conservatory, in 
good soil, and trained to the sashes or trellis-work, form 
splendid festoons of rich flowers. Much discussion has 
taken place respecting the Isabella Gray, and several 
prominent rose fanciers in England, whose opinions our 
American writers are but too ready to re-echo, have 
spoken disparagingly of its blooming properties. Like 
many other novelties which sell at a high priee, the plant 
has been so excessively propagated, that little cuttings 
with just root enough to make them plants are sent 
abroad, to be nursed instead of planted te produce bloom 
—tmildewed and sick like a little Rebeeea grape. Give 
an amateur a good, vigorous plant, and with proper treat- 
ment his Isabella Gray will prove the queen of Yellow Noi- 
settes—at least little inferior to the favorite Chromatella. 


A few Hints. 

Pelargoniums require some especial attention ; re-pot all 
the plants intended for early bloom, and carefully train 
out the branches, so as to make bushy plants; nip off the 
end of the growing shoots; keep in a light and airy part 
of the house, near the glass, and fumigate often so as to 
keep down the green fly. Azalias will show signs of freah 
growth, and as soon as they do, water more liberally. 
Cenirarias will need another shift, if growing rapidly ; keep 
them near the glass, and practise fumigation regularly, as 
the green fly is destructive to the beauty of plants, and 
these especially. Achimenes and gloxinias may now be 
re-potted, placing them in the warmest part of the house, 
and water sparingly for a week or two. 


| Common Daisy (Bellis Perennis). 


Those who are now filling their greenhouses or windows 
with plants for winter flowering, should not forget to pro- 
cure a dozen or two pots of this sweet little flower. Placed 
near the glass on a shelf in a warm greenhouse, they 
flower early in the winter, and continue till spring is 
fairly opened. There are several varieties in cultivation, 
as the red, white, blush, mottled, red-quilled, white- 
quilled, and hen and chicken daisy. The latter is a sin- 
gular freak of one stem supporting a quantity of flowers, 
instead of one, the normal type. 


Manettia. 

Climbing plants, some of which require a stove, though 
one species, manettia cordifolia, which has very bright 
scarlet flowers, is generally grown in a greenhouse. It is 
a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was introduced in 
1881, and, like many plants from that country, it will 
very probably stand the summer in the open border. It 
should be grown ina mixture of sandy peat and loam; 
and when kept in @ pot, be allowed plenty of room for its 
roots, and abundance of fresh air as often as possible. It 
is propagated by cuttings, which must be struck in sand, 
with bottom beat. 


Osyris. 

The poet’s cassin. A pretty little shrub, a native of the 
south of Europe. It bears delicate white flowers, and 
should be grown in loam and peat, and is propagated by 
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Curions Matters.’ 


Wonderful Machines. 

The common clock, it is said, beats in ticks, 17,160 
times in an hour. This is 411,840 a day, and 150,424,560 
@ year, allowing the year to be 365 days and six hours. 
Sometimes watches will work with care for one hundred 
years—so we have heard people say. In that case they 
‘would dast to beat 15,042,456,000 times. Is it not sur- 
prising that they should be beat to pieces in half that 
time’ The watch is made of hard metal—but there is a 
‘curious machine which is made of something not near so 
hard:as steel or brass. It is not much harder than the 
fiesh of your arm. yet it will beat more than 5000 times 
an hour. 120,000 times a day, and 43,830,000 times a year. 
It will sometimes go on beating like the wateh for one 
hundred years. That ‘curious machine” is the human 
heart. Is it not 

Curious Re-Union. 

In November, 1860, Mr. Erastus Salisbury, of Liverpool, 
Ohio, was married to Miss Helen Pritchard. About a 
year afterwards he took his departure to California, where 
he toiled in the mines until a few months ago. The cor- 


‘but a few months when her former husband returned. 


Overwhelmed with surprise at finding himself a bachelor, 
he took immediate steps to reinstate himself in his former 
position. The charge arainst him he proved to be untrue; 
and after a courtship im due form, the couple were again 
married. 


A singular Death. 

The New Haven Journal says :—‘‘ Mr. Elibu Blakeslee, 
of Prospect, a hard-working and forehanded farmer, was 
taken ill a few weeks since by the swelling of his arm. 
Although the most eminent physicians were called to his 
assistance, it continued to grow worse, until it was thought 
amputation was the only way to save his life. The arm 
was taken off, but from that time he continued to sink 
very rapidly until he died. His age was about 70. Before 
his death he made his will, leaving three of his children 
$10 each, and the other three the balance of his property, 
which is said to be quite extensive. There is probably not 
& man who has labored more earnestly and continuously 
to amass wealth than Mr. Blakeslee for thirty years past.”’ 


Remarkable Appearance. . 

A very curious phenomenon was observable from the 
steamer Sonora, as she entered the Gulf about twilight on 
@ recent voyage, and it continued for some fifteen miles. 
‘The sea was the color of milk as far as the eye could reach. 
The paddies on the rudder even did not discolor it, nor 
turn up a single point of the luminous phosphorescence 
with which the ship's path had been marked for several 
preceding nights. Captain Baby mentioned that patches 
and streaks of this ‘‘ miiky sea” he had occasionally seen, 
but never anything of the sort on s0 large a seale before. 
In drawing a bucketful of water, it presented no unusual 
to be all alive with animalcule. 


Mechanism. 

The Norwich (England) Mercury says that “after years 
of mechanical labor and many mathematical tests, Mr. 
James White, of Wickham Market, has completed, and 
has now in active operation, a self-winding clock, which 
determines the time with unfailing accuracy, continuing 
a constant motion by itself, never requiring to be wound 
up, and which will perpetuate its movements so long as 
its component parts exists.” As this would be nothing 
more nor less than perpetual motion, it would require 
more than a simple statement of this kind to prove the 
truth of the existence of such an instrument. 


Scientific Fact. 

Burning-fluid explosions are not generally caused by 
contact of the flame with the fluid itself, but with the gas 
that is always escaping from the fluid when open to the 
air. People not understanding this fact, think they may 
safely fill lighted lamps, if they do not allow the flame to 
touch the fluid itself; but the invisible gas rises, touches 
the flame, the lamp explodes, and the consequences are 
sad, perhaps fatal. Never bring a lighted lamp within a 
foot, at the very nearest, of open fluid. 


Historical Incident. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, who was the first discoverer of the 
value of the potato as a food for man, one day ordered a 
lot of dry weeds to be collected and burned. Among 
these was a lot of dried potatoes. After the bonfire, these 
potatoes were picked up thoroughly roasted. Sir Walter 
tasted and pronounced them delicious. By this accident 
was discovered a species of food which has saved millions 
of the human race from starvation. 


Natural Oil. 

Petroleum, or rock oil, engages the attention of the 
Pennsylvania people. In Crawford county the excitement 
is especially great; and everybody is digging wells to find 
the oil, or investing money in it. A great reservoir of it 
has been tapped at Titusville; hundreds of wells show it 
in other parts of the county, and the excitement is spread- 
ing. Except that it wants purifying, it resembles the 
kerosene or coal oil now in use. 


Remarkable. 

The New Orleans Delta reports that Joseph Wheeler, 
who had been deaf and dumb for about four years, lately 
ventured very near the mouth of a cannon—and when it 
was fired, he was knocked down senseless by the concus- 
sion. On recovering, to the surprise of all he spoke as 
fluently as anybody, and heard and answered all ques- 
tions put to him, and is up to this time retailing language 
out in large doses. 


An old Stager. 

Abram F. Scranton, of Madison, Conn., who is now 76 
years of age, has never ridden in a railway car in his life, 
and has determined that he never will. He invariably 
walks from Madison to New Haven, when business calls 
him; and performed this feat one day, lately, returning 
the next, a distance of twenty-one miles, in about five 
hours and a half, without serious fatigue. 


An aged Negro. 

A negro woman, named Clara Wilson, died near Alton. 
Tiinois, December 13, 1859, at the age of 120. She settled 
in Alton, in 1840, being then nearly one hundred years 
old. The Alton Courier says :—“ She was born and raised 
im South Carolina, and her earliest recollections were oi 
Charleston, in that State, which she remembers as a 
smart village, instead of the great city it now is.’’ 
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How to find Water in the Desert. . 

_ When the water begins to run short, and the known 
fountains have failed (as is too often the sad hap of these 
desert wells), fortunate is the man who owns a tame 
Chacma, or ‘ Babian,” as it is called. The animal is first 
deprived of water for a whole day, until it is furious with 
thirst, which is increased by giving it salt provisions, or 
putting salt into his mouth. This apparent crucity is, 
however, an act of true merey,as on the Checma may 
depend the existence of itself and the whole party. A 
long rope is now tied to the baboon’s collar, and it is suf- 
fered to run about wh it ch the rope being 
merely used as a means to prevent the animal from get- 
ting out of sight. The baboon now assumes the leader- 
ship of the band, and becomes the most important per- 
sonage of the party. First it runs forward a little, then 
stops ; gets on its hind feet, and sniffs up the air, especially 
taking care of the wind and its direction. It will then, 
perhaps, change the direction of its course, and after run- 
ning for some distance take another observation. Pre- 
sently it will spy out a blade of grass, or similar object, 
pluck it up, turn it on all sides, smell it, and then go for- 
ward again. And thus the animal proceeds until it leads 
the party to water, guided by some mysterious instinct, 
which appears to be totally independent of reasoning. 


Singular restoration to Hearing and Speech. 

The New Orleans Delta relates that a young man of 
that city named Joseph Wheeler, who had been deaf and 
dumb for four or five years past, was suddenly restored to 
his hearing and speech under the following circumstances : 
During the firing of a salute in front of Jackson Squire, 
he went up very near the mouth of the cannon, and be- 
fore those around could interfere to take him away, the 
cannon was touched off, and the concussion knocked him 
down, throwing him fifteen feet. He was picked up sense- 
less and conveyed to the police station, where some water 
was sprinkled in his face. To the utter surprise and 
astonishment of all around, as soon as he opened bis eyes 
he spoke as fluently ag anybody, and heard and answered 
all questions put to him, and has evidently fully recovered 
the power of speech. 


Autophagy—the Act of eating Oneself. 

At a late meeting of the French Academy of Medicine, 
8 very singular paper was read on “ Autophagy, Spontan- 
eous and Artificial.”” M. Anselmier, the author of the 
paper, bases his theory on the fact that the body, when 
deprived of its ordinary nutriment, consumes iteelf, until, 
as its substance wastes away, its temperature falls and 
death ensues. He had proved by experiments that the 
most economical method for this self-consumption is to 
keep up the ordinary processes of nutrition by slight 
bleeding and drinking the blood. Of two animals ina 
similar condition, one of which he starved, and the other 
fed upon its own blood alone, the latter lived several days 
longer than the former. 


Very Curious. 

There has recently been presented to the Museum of 
the Medical College, Mobile, a beautiful specimen of le- 
gatta or lace-wood tree. The peculiarity of it is in the 
fibrous nature of the bark, which is about an eighth of 
aninch thick. From this bark has been dissected more 
than twenty coats of apparently real crape or lace, most 
of them large enough to serve as a small handkerchief. 
It can be washed and ironed like ordinary muslin. The 
tree is a native of the West Indies, and is very rare. 
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Curious Experiments. 

Some curious experiments have recently taken place at 
Paris, to test a new contrivance for protecting firemen 
from the action of the flames, and enabling them to resist 
a strong heat. It consists of gloves made of amianthus, a 
kind of filamentous mineral—a helmet of the same mate- 
rial fitting into another of wire gauze, and a shield one 
metre In length and eighty centimetres broad, besides 
other garments of the abovementioned material. Three 
men having put on the gloves were enabled to carry iron 
bars at a white heat for three minutes, without being 
obliged to let go their hold. Straw was afterwards set fire 
to in a large cast-iron cauldron, and continually kept up, 
white a fireman, wearing the double helmet abovemen- 
tioned, stood above the flames, which he warded off with 
the shield. Although they rose at times above his head, 
he was able to keep his post for a minute anda half. Nu- 
merous other experiments were tried, which demonstrated 
the success of the materials used. 

Railroad Timepieces, 

The conductors on the Swiss, French and Italian rail- 
roads carry a watch of ingenious construction, designed 
to lessen the danger of accidents. The aperture by which 
the watch is wound up is accessible to the conductor; but 
that by which the hands are regulated can be opened only 
by an official, whose business it is to set all the watches 
by a common standard. Thus the time of running the 
trains is rendered uniform, and no accident is excused on 
the ground of mistake. The aperture by which the dial 
is regulated is closed by an application of a system of 
permutation, such as is employed in some permutating 
locks. 


Strange Tragedy. ‘ 

A singular and dreadful occurrence took place at San 
Juan de les Remedios, Cuba, recently. A woman, who 
had never exhibited any symptoms of madness, suddenly, 
it is supposed, became insane, and taking four pieces of 
rope, during the temporary absence of her husband, sus- 
pended them to the ceiling of her house, hung a favorite 
game-cock with one, her youngest child, three months 
old, with another, her other child, four years old, with 
the third, and herself with the fourth rope. Her husband 
returning, found the woman and the eldest child still 
struggling, cut them down and they were restored; the 
youngest child and the fowl were dead. , 


Origin of the term Muslin. 

The city of Mosul stands on the western bank of the 
Tigris, opposite the site of ancient Nineveh. “All those 
cloths of gold which we call ‘ muslins,’” says Marco Polo, 
‘are of the manufacture of Mosul.’ It is probable that 
the city of Mosul, at that time one of the principal centre- 
ports of Eastern commerce, may have given the appella- 
tion to various products of the loom, conveyed thence to 
the Mediterranean. 

Transfusion of Blood. 

A successful case of transfusion of blood into the veins 
of a woman was performed lately in Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. The woman, although in the prime of life, had 
become so weak from the loss of blood, that pulsation was 
at times imperceptible. The blood of a friend was injected : 
into a vein in one of her arms, and the most cheering re- 
sults were immediately manifested. She continued to 
improve rapidly, and at last accounts was considered 
beyond the reach of danger. 
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Uhe Housewife. 
Egg Sauce. 


Boil the eggs hard, cut them into dice, and put the 
pieces into melted butter. The yolk may, however, be 
crushed to a powder, and used to thicken the butter. Or, 
if a more savory sauce is required, boil two eggs hard, 
mince them very fine, add a third portion of grated ham 
or tongue, a very little white pepper, and the juice of a 
lemon; warm it up in melted butter. It is chiefly used 
for roast fow] and salt codfish ; and if the butter be sound, 
the salted will be found quite as good for all these pur- 
poses as the fresh. 


Cool Rooms. 

In fevers a cool Chih te gilt 
medicine; blinds coated with the following composition, 
and placed outside the window, are both sun and rain- 
proof. The greatest heat will not affect them. Boil well 
together two pounds of turpentine, one pound of litharge 
in powder, and two or three pounds of linseed oil; the 
blinds are to be brushed over with this varnish, and dried 
in the sun. Umbrellas, light linen coats, and covers of 
hats, may be so treated. 

Game Pudding. 

Game of any description can be made into puddings, and 
when partly boned, well spiced, with minced truffle or 
mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic, and boiled within 
8 rich paste, they are very rich, and the paste particularly 
fine, as it absorbs so much of the gravy; but the boiling 
deprives the game of much of its high flavor—and a wood- 
cock or a snipe should never be so dressed, as they lose all 
the savor of the trail. 


Potato Pie. 

As many potatoes washed and sliced as will All a pie- 
dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling of finely chopped 
onions, a teacupful of cream (or good milk), a bit of but- 
ter the size of a walnut, cover with a meat pie crust, and 
bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If crust is 
not approved it is good without. 


Bread Cheesecakes. 

‘Blice a penny loaf as thin as piel, pour on it a pint 
of boiling cream. When well soaked, beat it very fine, 
add eight eggs, half a pound of butter, a grated nutmeg, 
half a pound of currants, a spoonful of brandy or white, 
wine. Beat them up well together, and bake in raised 
crusts or patty-pans. 


Mince Pie. 

One cracker and a half, three spoonsful of melted but- 
ter, a cup of vinegar, one cup of molasses, raisins and 
spice to your taste. Melt the butter and vinegar, then 
add the rest, and fill your paste. Cover as usual. This, 
if well made, can hardly be distinguished from a minced 
pie of meat and apples. 


Lemon Pudding. 

Half a pound of flour, half a pound of suet cut very 
fine, half a pound of crushed sugar, the rind of two 
lemons, and the juice of one or two eggs; boil it four 
hours in a shape. Served up without sauce it is excellent. 


Ege Pudding. 

Take any number of eggs, their weight in flour, brown 
sugar and butter, and a few currants or chopped raisins, 
as preferred. Mix well together by means of the eggs. 
Bake in buttered moulds ; serve hot with wine sauce. 


Oyster Patties, or Pies. 

As you open the oysters separate them from the liquor, 
which strain; parboil them after taking off the beards; 
parboil sweetbreads, cut them im slices, lay them and the 
oysters in Inyers, season lightly with salt, pepper and 
mace ; then put half a teacupful of liquor and the same of 
gravy; bake in a slow oven. Before serving, put a tea- 
cupful of cream, a little more oyster liquor, and a cupful 
of white gravy, all warm, but not boiled. If for patties, 
the oysters should be cut in amall dice, gently stewed and 
seasoned as above, and put in the plate when ready for 
the table. 


Sponge Cake. 

A quarter of a pound of lump sugar, three-quarters of 
a pound of flour well dressed, the rind of a lemon grated, 
seven eggs, leaving two of the whites out; do not beat up 
the eggs; boil the sugar in a quarter of a pint of water, 
and pour it boiling hot on the eggs, whisking them very 
quickly while the sugar is poured gently on them; con-* 
tinue to whisk it for twenty minutes; stir in the flour, 
but do not whisk it after; put it into moulds, well but- 
tered, and bake it in a quick oven. Be careful to have 
the oven ready, or the cake will be heavy. 


Jumbles. 

Take a quarter of a pound of flour, a quarter of a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar, two ounces of butter, rubbed in 
the flour, two ounces of currants, two eggs, and a small 
quantity of brandy. Drop them on tins. 


Three-quarters of a pound of butter (dissolved), two 
pounds and a half of treacle, three pounds of flour, half 
a pound of moist sugar, two ounces and a half of ginger, 
and a quarter of a pound of ca...lied peel. 


Caledonian Cream. 

Two teaspoonsful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of rasp- 
berry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of onelemon. Beat 
for half an hour; serve up sprinkled with fancy biscuits. 


Block Biscuits. 

Half a pound of butter beaten up toa cream, half a 
pound of ground rice, three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
half pound of loaf sugar, four eggs, and a little sal volatile. 
Cup Cake. 

One cup of sugar, one of butter, three and a half of 
flour, four eggs, half a cup of cream, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of saleratus. 

To Stop Mouse-holes. 

Stop mouse-holes with plugs of common hard soap, 
and you will do it effectually. Rats, roaches and ants 
will not disregard it. 

Cure for Warts and Corns. 

The bark of the willow tree burnt to ashes applied to 
the parts, will remove all corns or excrescences on any part 
of the body. 


Rice Cake. 
Three eggs and the same weight of ground rice and 
sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in a mould. 


Balted Fish. 
A glass of vinegar put into the water you lay your fish 
in to soak will fetch out most of the salt. 
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Picture-Varnish. 

The picture, whether wood engraving or steel, must be 
stretched upon a common wooden frame. Itcan then be 
varnished in this manner :—Best pale glue and white curd 
soap, half an ounce of each; hot water, a quarter of 
pint ; dissolve, and then add a quarter of an ounce of alum 
powdered. Or else, make a solution of isinglass in water, 
and cover the print with it; then, when dry, apply with a 
camel’s-hair brush a varnish made of one ounce of Canada 
balsam and two ounces of spirit of turpentine, mixed 
together. 


A glass of white wine and an equal quantity of water, 
with a little nutmeg and lemon-peel, Ahould be set over a 
clear fire, in a very nice saucepan; the moment it boils 
up, throw in a large tablespoonful of very fine bread 
crumbs ; stir it for a minute or two, until it is well mixed 
and thickened. If wanted for an invalid. where wine 
might not be proper, make as directed, only putting more 
water iustead of the wine; and when it is nearly ready to 
take off the fire, add the juice of a lemon or orange. 


Short, or Luncheon Cake. 

Put into a basin sufficiently large to hold the whole in- 
gredients, half a pound of fresh butter, and set it in the 
oven to melt. In the meantime mix well with one pound 
of flour two teaspoonsful of Borwick’s baking powder, a 
quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar, half a pound of 
currants washed and dried. two ounces of candied peel, a 
little mixed spice, with salt to taste. Mix three well- 
beaten fresh eggs with the butter, then add the whole. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Cold Cream. 

Oil of almonds, one pound; white wax, four ounces; 
melt, pour into a warm mortar; add by degrees, rose 
water, one pint. It should be light and white. Or else, 
take oil of almonds, one ounce ; white wax and spermaceti, 
of each, one drachm ; rose water, one ounce ; orange flower 
water, a quarter of an ounce. 


Perfume-Bags. 

Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon 
and Tonquin beans, each half an ounce; then add as 
much Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingre- 
dients put together; grind the whole well fo powder, and 
put it into little bags among your clothes, etc. 

Caper Sauce, white. 

Put whole capers into melted butter, adding a little of 
the vinegar they are pickled in, a pinch of salt, and suffi- 
cient cream to make it white. This is used 
for boiled mutton. 


Caledonian Cream. 

Two teaspoonsful of white sugar, one teaspoonful of 
raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, juice of one lemon. 
Beat for half an hour. Serve up sprinkled with fancy 
biscuits. 


Rice Buns. 

Take a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and beat well 
with two eggs; then add a quarter of a pound of ground 
rice, and flavor with any essence preferred. Bake in 
drop tins. 

One and @ half dozen cloves (more or less, according to 
the size of the bottle,) bruised with gum Arabic are to be 
put into the bottle. 


Portable Balls for removing Grease Spots. 

Dry fuller’s earth so as to crumble it into powder, and 
moisten it well with Jemon-juice; add a small quantity of 
pure pulverized. pearlash, and work the whole up into a 
thick paste; roll it into small balls, let them completely 
dry in the heat of the sun, and they will then be fit for 
use. The manner of using them is by moistening with 
water the spots on the cloth, rubbing the ball over, and 
leaving it to dry in the sun; on washing the spots with 
common water, and very often with brushing alone, the 
spots instantly disappear. P 


Apple Sauce. 

. Pare, core and slice some apples, and put them in a 
stone jar, into a saucepan of water, or ona hot hearth. 
If on a hearth, let a spoonful or two of water be put in to 
keep them from burning. When they are done, bruise 
them toa mash, and put to them a piece of butter the 
size of a nutmeg, and a little brown sugar, if required; 
but it destroys the slight acid flavor of the apples, and its 
corrective to goose and pork. 


To make Lemon Syrup. 

Take two pounds of loaf sugar and put it to two pints 
of water, and boil gently for half an hour. Putitina 
basin till cold. Then take one ounce of citric acid beat 
to a powder, and half a drachm of essence of lemon, mixed 
together before added to the syrup. Put two tablespoons- 
ful of the syrup into the tumbler, and fill up with cold 
water. 


Hilton Pudding. 

Take some thick slices of bread, cut off the crust, and 
soak it well in milk; remove it into a dry dish, and wash 
it over with egg, and grate a small quantity of nutmeg on 
it. Boil some lard, and put in the prepared bread; fry it 
of a light brown. When served up, pour white wine 
sauce and scatter powdered sugar over it. 


Sauce for Rump-Steak. 

Take equa! parts of ale, red wine and catsup, a piece of 
butter and a little pepper, with a teaspoonful of garlic 
vinegar; stir these over the fire in a small saucepan, and 
pour it very hot upon the steak. It will form a pleasant 
addition to the gravy of any roast meat, and can be made 
in a few minutes. 


Indian Meal Puffs, 

Into one quart of boiling milk stir eight tablespoonsful 
of meal and four spoonsful of sugar. Boil five minutes, 
stirring . When cool, add six well-beaten eggs. 
Bake in buttered cups half an hour. Try them witha 
little butter and maple molassas, and see if they are not 
good. 


Lemon 

Half a pound of bread crumbs, quarter of a pound of 
suet, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, one lemon, juice 
and rind, and one egg; to be boiled in a mould one hour. 
Serve with a little wine sauce, if approved. 


Rats and Rat-Holes. 

It is better to stop rat-holes with pieces of sticks or 
chips chopped up into lengths of one or two inches, satu- 
rated with coal tar and rammed into their holes, than to 
pour it into them. 
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THANKSGIVING PUMPKINS AND GIRLS. 
A foreign correspondent of the New York 
Times says : “A private letter from Berlin gives 
an account of the American Thankegiving 
dinner on the 24th of November. About sev- 
enty Americins sat down to a substantial repast 
of American viands— turkey, mince-pie and 
pumpkin-pie (the latter supplied by a New Eng- 


land lady). My enthusiastic epicure of a-cor- | 


respondent says of the pumpkin-pie : ‘It was not 
exactly the same as it used to be in America, but 
formed, after all, as M—— says, “‘a very good 
translation !”” It lacked only that thin brown 
skin, which we children used to delight to peel 
off, and eat first!’ Notwithstanding the absence 
of the thin brown skin, our countrymen made 
themselves very merry with toasts, and speeches, 
and jokes. Among other comical sayings, a 
gentleman from Massachusetts spoke for the la- 
dies, claiming it as his privilege, since he came 
from a town that once received General Jackson 
with five miles of girls; but was somewhat <dis- 
concerted by the remark of a gentleman from 
Virginia, who said that ‘if a miss was as good 
as a mile, that meant exactly jive girls.’” 


Coastwisk Sreamers.—The coastwise steam 
commerce of the United States is yet in its in- 
fancy, but is destined to become an interest of the 
first importance. Steamers of medium size, 
probably iron propellors, must before many 
years ply between all ports on the Atlantic coast’ 
and in the Gulf ot Mexico, as they do now on 
the coast of the United Kingdom. 


Matrrwon1at.—A man in Johnson county, 
Towa, sixty-five years of age, forgetting that 
“ Crabbed age and youth 
was lately united in matrimony to a girl of 
thirteen. 


Onte1x or 4 Worp.—A literary gentleman, 
of London, claims that the word whig was de- 
rived from the initial of the party motto, “We 
hope in God.” 


Marre Svcar.—Onr maple sugar crop in this 
country amounts to nearly $34,000,000—thirty- 
four millions of dollars a year! 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror axp Prorrizror. 


THE SKY AND THE WEATHER. 

The color of the sky, at particular times, 
affords wonderfylly good guidance as an indicator 
of the weather. Not only does a rosy sunset 
presage fair weather,and a ruddy sunset bad 
weather, but there are other tints which speak 
with equal clearness and accuracy. A bright 
yellow sky in the evening indicates wind ; a pale 
yellow, wet; a neutral gray color constitutes a 
favorable sign in the evening, an unfavorable one 
in the morning. The clouds again are full of © 
meaning in themselves. If their forms are soft, 
undefined, and feathery, the weather will be fine ; 
if the edges are hard, sharp, definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hues betoken wind or rain; while the more quiet 
and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. These 
are simple maxims ; and yet not so simple but 
that the English Board of Trade has thought fit 
to publish them for the use of seafaring men. 


Beavury.—Soerates called beauty a short-lived 
tyranny ; Plato, a privilege of natare; Theo- 
phrastus, a silent cheat ; Theocritus, a delightful 
prejudice; Carneades, a solitary kingdom ; 
Domitian said that nothing was more grateful ; 
Aristotle affirmed that beauty was better than all 
the letters of recommendation in the world ; Ho- 
mer, that “twas a glorious gift of nature; and 
Ovid, alluding to him, calls it a favor bestowed 
by the gods. 


A coop Hixt.—TIf, in instructing a child, you 
are vexed with it for want of adroitness, try, if 
you have never tried before, to write with your 
left hand, and remember that a child is all left 
hand. 


Corkection.—In speaking of the weight 
which Dr. Winship the strong man could lift, 
the types made us say in our last number of the 
Magazine two hundred pounds in place of ten 
hundred pounds. 


Question anp Answer.—Why is an Eng- 
lishman like nineteen shillings? Because he is 


under a sovereign. 
Experrexce.—Experience is the best teacher 


in the world; but then her charges are higher 
than those of any other school-ma’am. 
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SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

Every one wishes to succeed in life, and suc- 
cess—of course we speak of success attained by 
honorable means—is a duty. The goals of the 
travellers who start upon the highway of life are 
as various as the tastes of man: one seeks polit- 
ical distinction, another military renown, a third 
literary fame, a fourth the laurels of the artist, a 
fifth, perhaps, aims at attaining pre-eminent skill 
in some handicraft. Too many pursue wealth, 
not as a means, but as an end. At first, and to 
the eyes of youth, the attainment of each of 
these objects appears easy. In the mirage of 
life’s young dream each favorite object looms up 
distinctly and near at hand, and it seems as if it 
required but a few rapid strides to grasp them. 
But as mile after mile is passed and hour after 
hour glides away, we see the phantom recede be- 
fore us, as Mt. Blanc recedes before the ap- 
proaching tourist. We see that there are flinty 
paths, and deep ravines, and wild, whirling 
streams to be traversed before we reach the prize, 
and the fainthearted come to think that the cov- 
eted good is unattainable. But the mountain 
comes not to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. To drop allegory and figurative ex- 
pression, success is attainable, but only through 
persevering labor which ipvolves an iron will. 
In our copy books at school we are taught to 
write over and over again the dogma, “ Labor 
conquers everything ;” but personal experience, 
or that of others only can teach us that “ Noth- 
ing is impossible with him who wills.” Will and 
labor are more than a match for “ those. twin- 
jailers of the heart, low birth and iron fortune.” 
~ A young French officer was often heard to 
say to himself, as he paced his narrow quarters, 
“T will be a great general, and I will be marshal 
of France.” And he became both. The Duke 
ot Marlborough, as he sat shaking in his saddle 
on the eve of a terrible battle, was wont to ex- 
claim, “See how this little body trembles at 
what this great soul is about to achieve.” This 
was not the frothy boast of a vain man, but the 
declaration of one who knew that his iron will 
would override every obstacle, and in the might 
of its inflexibility, reach the goal of victory at 
last. The determination to sacceed works mir- 
acles. It gives the man apparently most unfit to 
sacceed in any given walk, a mastery over ad- 
verse circumstances, and a triumph over rivals 
favored by nature. “ I¢ is quite alarming,” says 
Victor Hugo, “ to see the catalogue of prepara- 
tory studies marked out for the apprenticeship of 
the general; but how many excellent generals 
there have been who could not even read! It 
would seem the first condition, the sine qua non 


of every man destined for the wars, that he 
should have good eyes, or at least that he should 
be stout and active. Sureenough. But acrowd 
of great generals have been one-eyed or crippled. 
Philip was one-eyed, lame, and maimed of one 
hand; Hannibal was one-eyed; Bajazet and 
Tamerlane—the two thunder-bolts of war, in 
their age—were, the one lame, the other half 
blind. Luxemburg was hunehbacked. It seems 
even that nature, in ridicule of all our calcula- 
tions, had wished to show us the phenomenon of 
a general totally blind, guiding an army, mar- 
shalling his troops for battle, and winning victo- 
rics. Such a man was Ziska, chief of the 
Hussites.”’ 

One would think that to be a distinguished 
painter hands at least were necessary. But there 
is an excellent European artist, born without 
hands, and who manages his brash and crayon 
with his feet more dexterously than many a pro- 
fessional painter endowed with flexible fingers. 
And a more surprising case yet was that of an 
English lady who had neither hands nor arms, 
was a mere trunk, in short, who held her pencil 
in her teeth, and yet painted well. There is a 
case on record of a crippled shoemaker in Essex 
county, so unfortunate as to be able to move 
about only on his hands and knees, yet who 
drained, reclaimed and cultivated one acre of 
land, stocked it with fruit trees, and raised from 
it six hundred dollars’ worth of produce in a 
year. After such examples, who of us need be 
i 


It is this disbelief in impossibilities which has 
rendered our own beloved country the wonder of 
the universe. Never before were a whole people 
imbued with such a zeal for labor and such a de- 
termination to succeed. Look at the result !—a 
continent cleared of primeval forests ; thirty- 
three great sovereignties established, peopled, 
supplied with churches, schools, roads, librarjes, 
manufactures, arts; the deep-rooted oaks and 
pines of centuries building a magnificent mer- 
eantile marine that bears our flag and our wealth 
to every quarter of the globe; a net-work of 
railroad and canals and telegraphs, linking the 
whole territory between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the lakes and the gulf together in body 
and mind ; and all this accomplished in less than 
two centuries and a half by the invincible force 
of united will and labort — 

MyrTHoLocicaLt.— When your hair gets into 
disorder, what heathen deity should it name ! 
Comus (Comb us). 


Tax.—The theatres of New York pay an 
annual tax into the city treasury of some $6000. 
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THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Who that looks upon one of those dusky 
specimens of humanity, that are occasionally 
seen about our railroad stations, peddling small 
wares, can realize that he belongs to the same 
race which produced the princely Uncas and the 
royal Philip, the warrior sachem of Mount Hope ? 
Yet the same blood that coursed impetuously 
through the veins of the once lordly possessors 
of the soil on which we dwell, filters sluggishly 
through the handful of red men yet huddled to- 
gether, or sparsely scattered in Massachusetts 
and in Maine. And the more intelligent among 
these people mast experience many a bitter 
pang, as they contrast their present condition, 
their restricted limits, the restraints which they 
suffer, with the eminence, the wide range, and 
the independence of their ancestors. “I have 
been looking at your beautiful city,” said an 
Indian chief to General Knox, at New York, in 
1789, “I have been looking at your beautiful 
city—the great water—your fine country, and see 
how happy you allare. But then I could not 
help thinking that this fine country, and this 
great water, were once ours. Our ancestors 


lived here—they enjoyed it as their own in peace. 
It was the gift of the Great Spirit to themselves 


came here in a great canoe.” He proceeded to 
describe in brief, but eloquent terms, the conduct 
and progress of the whites, ending: “They 
them, of which the Indians became very fond. 
They persuaded us to sell them some land. 
Finally, they drove us back, from time to time, 
into the wilderness, far from the water and the 
fish and the oysters. They have destroyed the 
game—our people have wasted away, and now 
we live miserable and wretched, while you are 
makes me sorry, brethren! and I cannot help it.” 

To a man who feels thus, and appeals thus to 
your own feelings, it is useless-and cruel to reply 
with arguments that pass current only among 
the civilized, viz.: That land belongs of right 
only to those who can use, not to those who pos- 
sess it; that a territory which supports thousands 
of men, cannot be abandoned to a handful ; or, 
that the land owned by the aborigines was trans- 
ferred to the whites on the usual conditions of 
purchase and sale. In ‘fact, the purchase of the 
Indian lands was a mere farce ; the whites giving 
what they knew to be an unfair equivalent, tak- 
ing undue advantage of ignorance of value on 
the part of those with whom they dealt. Our 
fathers indeed.gave these poor children of the 
orest what they asked, but they should have 


given more. Step by step the Indians of New 
England found themselves stripped of their land, 
burthened, moreover, with vices acquired from 
the whites, and certainly in many cases foully 
wronged, though by individuals, and not by the 
colonists generally. 

The Indians of New England, if they labored 
under disadvantages, possessed also all the higher 
qualities of savage nature. If they were poor, 
they were generous and hospitable ; if they were 
ferocious, they were brave ; if they were revenge- 
ful, they were generous ; if they exhibited cruelty, 
they also displayed fortitude. They were, until 
their ruinous contact with civilization, temperate 
and chaste as they were necessarily frugal. If 
their highest ambition was te excel in war, can 
we wonder at it, when war is the idol of brilliant 
and refined France in the days in which we live ? 

Winslow, who at first asserted they had no 
religion, changed his opinion, saying: “‘ Therein 
Lerved, for as they conceive of many divine 
powers, 80 of OnE, whom they call Kerntan, to 
be the principal and maker of the rest, and to 
have been made by none. He, they say, created 
the heavens, earth, sea, and all the creatures 
therein; also that he made one man and one 
woman, of whom they, and we, and all mankind 
come; but how they became so far dispersed, 
they know not. At first, they say, there was ne 
sachem or king but Kermtan, who dwelleth 
above in the heavens, whither all good men go 
when they die, to see their friends, and have their 
fill of all things.” 

We have said that these Indians were occa- 
sionally foully wronged. Let us take an exam- 
ple: “ Miantonomo,” says Elliott, in his New 
England History, “the chief ofthe Narragan- 
setts, and one of the most capable Indians in 
New England, the friend and favorer of Roger 
Williams, was taken prisoner by Uncas, who re- 
ferred the matter to the ministers at Hartford ; 
they decided that he ought to be put to death— 
not for what he had done, but because they feared 
him—so he was murdered in cold blood.” The 
ministers justified themselves, we are told, by 
quoting Agag and “sundry other cruel doings of 
the Jews towards unarmed enemies.” “ This,” 
says Governor Hopkins, was the end of Mianton- 
omo, the most potent Indian prince the people 
of New England ever had any concern with ; 
and this was the reward he received for assisting 
them, seven years before, in their war with the 
Pequots. Surely a Rhode Island man may be 
permitted to mourn his unhappy fate, and to 
drop a tear on the ashes of Miantonomo, who, 
with his Uncle Canonicus, were the best friends 
and greatest benefactors the colony ever had ; 
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they kindly received and protected the first set- 
tlers of it when they were in distress, and were 
strangers and exiles, and all mankind else were 
their enemies; and by this kindness to them, 
drew upon themselves the resentment of the 
neighboring colonies, and hastened the untimely 
end of the young king.” Thirty years after- 
wards, when Philip of Pokanoket took the war- 
path, the colonists had reason to remember the 
fate of Miantonomo. It was a bloody drama of 
crime and retribution. 


THE RULING PASSION. 

A person having oecasion to visit an old 
couple at Durham, England, of extremely penu- 
rious habits, found them holding counsel to- 
gether upon a matter which apparently weighed 
heavily on the minds of both, and thinking it 
was respecting the probable dissolution of the 
wife, who was lying dangerously ill, proceeded 
to offer them all the consolation in his power; 
but was cut short by being informed that that 
was not exactly the subject they were discussing, 
but one which afflicted them still more deeply, 
viz., the cost of her funeral; and, to his aston- 
ishment, they continued their ghastly calculations 
until every item in the catalogue, from coffin to 
night-cap, had been gone through, with much 
grumbling at the rapacity of “the undertakers,” 
when a bright thought suddenly struck the hus- 
band, and he exclaimed: ‘“ Well, Janet, lass, 
you may no’ die after all, ye ken.” ‘“’Deed, an’ 
I hope not, Robert,” replied his helpmate, in a 
low, feeble voice, “for Iam quite sure that we 
canna afford it.” 


Vice, anp Virtuxr.—Vice and folly 
may feel the edge of wit, but virtue is invulner- 
able; aquafortis dissolves the base metals, but 
has no power to dissolve or corrode gold. 


A Lapy Patroness,—Niebuhr, speaking of 
a lady who had patronized him, said, “I will re- 
from female hands, but 
no laurels.” 


Snort Sariwos.—The litte and short say- 
ings of wise and excellent men are of great value 
—like the dust of gold or the least sparks of 
diamonds. 


Tus Tavs Farse.—True friends are 
like true diamonds—scarce but precious. False 
ones, like the leaves of a et, without number. 

Tue Port or place of 
greatest safety is the place where duty calls 
you. 


SMOKE-CONSUMING LOCOMOTIVE. 

It has always been a desideratum to construct 
a locomotive capable of consuming the smoke 
that issues from its iron lungs. Various attempts 
have been made to accomplish this object, but 
without suecess. It now appears, however, that 
Mr. Grier, superintendent of the workshop of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, at Altona, has construct- 
ed a new locomotive, of which the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle says: “It is regarded by thoge com- 
petent judges of such matters as one of the most 
powerful and complete engines of the class ever 
constructed anywhere. In appearance it resem- 
bles the ordinary ‘ camel back,’ or coal burning 
engines now in use on the eastern division of the 
line, with the exception that it is far more highly 
finished, and seems built for greater speed. Its 
chief recommendation, however, lies not in its 
attractive appearance, It has other qualities, 
which give it far more interest in the eyes of rail- 
road men—improvements which have long been 
desired in locomotives. It consumes its own 
smoke, so that, instead of the vast volumes of 
smoke which: the ordinary locomotive belches 
forth at each revolution, a little steam only is 
seen escaping from that of Mr. Grier’s invention. 
In consuming the smoke, a great saving of fuel 
is effected. She made the run from Altona—a 
distance of one hundred and seventeen miles— 
upon twenty-five bushels of coal, maintaining a 
high rate of speed all the time, and exigaing 0 
possession of extraordinary power.” 


“Tue Weicome Guest.’’—Nearly seventeen 
hundred of the subscribers to our Magazine have 
thus far, since the first of January, enclosed us 
$1 50, and so become subscribers to our new 
mammoth paper, The Welcome Guest—thus mak- 
ing that paper the cheapest in the world, as our 
Magazine is the cheapest monthly ever published. 
The new paper contains more reading matter 
than any other weekly in America. Remember 
The Welcome Guest and the Dollar Magazine, to- 
gether, we send for $2 50 a year, and that any 
subscriber to the Magazine has only to enclose 
us $1 50, and mention that he is on the subserip- 
tion list of our Monthly, to receive the new 
mammoth paper for that price. 


fortunes, like ready- 
made clothes, seldom fit those who get them. 
To spend money properly requires as much 
brains as to acquire it. 

RemMemBER.—Four vs come not back : the 
broken word, the sped arrow, the past life, and 
the neglected opportunity. 
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Dr. Hiram Cox, the Cincinnati inspector, has 
published many deeply interesting facts of his 
experience in testing liquor sold in that city. In 
seven hundred inspections of stores and lots of 
liquors of every variety, he found that ninety per 
cent. were impregnated with the most pernicious 
and poisonous ingredients. Nineteen young men, 
all sons of respectable citizens, were killed out- 
right by only three months’ drinking of these 
poisoned liquors. Many older men, who were 
only moderate drinkers, died within the same 
period of delirium tremens, brought on in one 
quarter the time usual, even with confirmed 
drunkards, by drinking the same poison. Offour 
hundred insane patients, he found that two- 
thirds had lost their reason from the same cause. 
Many of them were boys under age. One boy 
of seventeen was made insane by the poison, from 
being drunk only once. ‘Seeing two men drink- 
ing in a grogshop, and that the whiskey was so 
strong that it actually caused tears to flow from 
the eyes of one of them, the doctor obtained 
some of it and applied the tests. He found it to 
contain only seventeen per cent. of alcohol, 
when it should have had forty, and that the dif- 
ference was supplied by sulphuric acid, red pep- 
per, caustic and potassa, and strychnine. A 
pint of this liquor contained enough poison to 
kill the strongest man. ‘The man who had man- 
ufactured it had grown wealthy by producing it. 
These alarming facts do not apply to Cincinnati 
alone, but are of equal’force in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and our American cities gen- 
erally. It is a matter of wonder to us that 
people will deceive themselves and believe that 
they are drinking pure liquors, when there is not 
one pure gallon sold for every ten thousand that 
is consumed ! 

Femate Caarms.—The ladies in Japan paint 
the face white and red, the lips purple, with a 
golden glow; the teeth of a married lady are 
blackened, and her eycbrows extirpated. 


Pairorrexa—An exchange says this word 
signifies, in its common use, “ friendship’s for- 
feit.” It is a Greek and Latin compound, and 


literally interpreted, “signifies, “‘I love the 
penalty.” 


Exrresstve.—A |ate English writer, in speak- 
ing of the United States, says: “It is the land 


THE War—To gets duck for din- 
ner—jump into the river. . 


HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 

Everybody knows how passionately fond of 

hunting the British are— 
“Contusion, of neck and spine, 
Which Knglish call sport divine.” 

Now we in this country are fond of hunting 
also, but the game must be worth the candle. 
An elk or a moose or a bear is worth something, 
and explains the ardor of the Nimrod. But ob- 
serve that in England the game is worth nothing ; 
the object of pursuit is only a fox. And the mo- 
tive is not to exterminate &@ nuisance, for had that 
been the case, the island would long ago have 
been cleayed of foxes. No, the fox is but an 
apology for riding and leaping, dining and 
drinking. Sometimes the English sportsmen 
course hares. Now let us see what the hunting 
of England costs, and perhaps we shall be aston- 
ished at the sum total. It is said that in York- 
shire, there arc ten packs of fox hounds, one pack 
of stag hounds, or fifty couples each, and five or 
six harriers, equal in all to thirteen or fourteen 
packs of fox hounds. ‘Thirteen packs of fox 
hounds, or fifty couples each, that is 1300 
hounds, consume annually 200 tons of oat meal, 
at a cost of £2600, or $13,000, besides the car- 
cases of about 2000 dead horses. There are at 
least 1000 hunting men in Yorkshire, keeping, 
upon an average, four horses each. Four thon- 
sand horses cost £209,000, at an average of £50 
apiece, and their keep at £50 per annum each, 
makes £200,900 more. Four thousand horses 
employ 2000 men as grooms, and consume an- 


nually 4000 quarters of oats, 2900 quarters of 


beans, and 8000 tons of hay. 


Precious Stones.—The first question from 
one lady to another in Paris, at present, is : “My 
dear, what diamonds have you got?’ The rage 
for these lumps‘of light is beyond that of any 
former day. The weiilthiest ladies look as if 
ornamented with decanter stoppers, so mon- 
strous and many are the glittering jewels on neck 
and wrist, brow and stomacher. 


A Scutprress.—Miss Hosmer is not the first 
lady who has excelled in sculpture. The finest 
bust ever made of Peter the Great was executed 
by M’lle. Collot, a French lady, who was deeply 
enamored of the emperor, 


QurerR.—One of the Texas papers says there 
is no water in the vicinity of Austin, nearer 
than two miles, and the people are obliged to 
swim their horses over the river to get it ! 


Wonperrct.—aAn individual has been fined 
$1 and costs, at Norwich, for stealing an umbrella. 
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ABUNDANT RICHES. 

The silver discoveries in California promise to 
be of far more importance than the discovery of 
gold in 1848, inasmuch as the product of the 
lighter metal will now be more abundant, and its 
comparative appreciation in value, growing out 
of its relative scarcity, will cease, thus removing 
the apprehension of a troublesome change which 
has given so much uneasiness to political econo- 
mists. The samples of silver-bearing quartz, 
now at the Assay Office, fully justify the reports 
heretofore published. The ore is worth in its 
richest developments about $5000 per ton, and 
the field of discovery appears to be a solid mine 
of this wealth thirty miles in length. These sil- 
ver mines were first discovered on the 20th of 
June last, by Captain McLaughlin, of Angels 
Camp, Calaveras county. The principal part of 
the ore is taken out forty feet below the granite 
surface. The lead is from four inches to two 
feet in width. Washoe Valley is one hundred 
and eight miles from Nevada, via Downieville 
Pass, and about thirty miles from Genoa, Carson 
Valley. Virginia City is the name of the camp 
in the vicinity of the mines. Claims have been 
taken up for miles upon the supposed continua- 
tion of the lead. Some are sinking shafts, and 
others are running drifts. Population is rapidly 
increasing. Capital and labor are required, as 
silver mines do not yield an immediate return 
like the gold placers. What an Aladdin-like 
age we live in! 


> 


Wet to Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper’s New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson’s Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every serial work is bound as above. 


Hore.—Hope is a pleasant acquaintance, but 
an unsafe friend. He’ll do on a pinch for a 
travelling companion, but he is not the man for 
your banker. 


Hasueesn.—The use of hasheesh, in nervous 
affections, is getting quite common abroad. 
Rather a dangerous remedy, we should think ! 


Query.—What kind of a boat resembles a 
knife? That’s easy enough—a cutter. 


THE LADIES’ HEARTH-STONE CLUB. 

The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Mercury says some very saucy things about 
the discussions of this “ institution,” for which 
he ought to have his ears pulled by a committee 
of the ladies, Hear the wretch : “ One week the 
all-absorbing topic is pumpkin pies, and how to 
make and cook them. Another week the en- 
grossing theme is ‘cod-fish balls.’ Elaborate 
essays are read on ‘ the use of the bottle in nurs- 
ing,’ ‘taking up and putting down carpets,’ ‘re- 
moving stains from kid gloves,’ and a hundred 
other tiny domestic topics. Twelve members 
speaking at one time is a common occurrence, 
and the general effect on an outside listener is 
very much like the garrulous twitter of a flock of 
blackbirds. At the last meeting the dominant 
theme was dolls. It is needless to say that the 
rag-baby advocates were crushed and humiliated 
in the discussion, and that the presidentess, who 
is clothed with the awful power of deciding all 
controversies, settled the question for all time in 
favor of painted India rubber, both on artistic 
and utilitarian grounds.” 


A ramity Necessity.—A public journalist 
who recommends a useless quack medicine is 
guilty of a great wrong to the public, but he who 
makes known the virtue of a truly valuable 
specific, is equally tobe commended. In private, 
and in the papers we issue, it has always been a 
pleasure to us to endorse the O:ygenated Bitters, 
which form the best tonic medicine ever produced, 
They contain no spirituous compound, but afford 
the invalid the much desired strength, without 
the reaction that follows the use of other tonics. 
This pleasant preparation is the natural enemy 
of dyspepsia. 


A Cuance.—As we are now closing out the 
stock of Ballou’s Pictorial, we will sell the bound 
volumes at half price, that is less than the cost 
of the white paper! These volumes contain 
thousands of brilliant engravings, tales, novelettes, 
sketches, biographies, adventures ; in short, each 
volume is an illuminated library in itself. Call 
and see. 


“Tas Wetcome Guest.”—This new journal is 

@ credit to Boston. Without meddling in ties, or sec- 
tarian matters, it is yet intensely interesting, crowded 
matter, and treating upon a great variety of 


Ayn Artisr’s Stup1o.—A portrait-painter’s 
studio reminds one of a street during a row—it 
is full ot striking likenesses. 


{ 
| -+ > ——-—— 
subjects. No handsomer newspaper comes to our le, 
nor Ml one that is conducted in a more scholarly or 
— manner. Ballou and the 
tors, are great experience good 
taste.— City 
tH 
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Fortigu Miscellany. 


Small pox has been raging in Paris, and a 
lovely countess was a victim. 

Lord Clyde’s share of the India plunder is 
stated by an English paper at £120,000 sterling. 


” The governments of France and Spain have 
ordered a combined fleet to Vera Cruz. 

The male births in Europe s' the female 
four millions ae year, but are balanced by the 
greater number of accidents to males. 

Prescott’s History of the Reign of Philip IT. 
has been published by Messrs. Firmin Didot 
Ferres, Paris. 

Coolies from China. still continue to arrive at 
Demarara, though nearly half of those who start 
die on the voyage. 

Louis Napoleon has secured a organ 
in London, it is stated, by purchasing Morn- 
ing Chronicle for about 350,000. 

The shares of the Great Eastern continue to 
decline in England. Old junk dealers are said 
to keep a sharp eye on the vessel. 

So great is the pressure to obtain divorces in 
England, that before long additional ju must 
be appointed to the court. It is stated that there 
is now an arrear of six hundred divorce cases. 


Since the alteration-in-the newspaper stamp 
duty, no less than 411 penny publications have 
been brought into existence in Great Britain, of 
which 372 have already become extinct. 

In consequence of the enlargement of the area 
of Paris, the government has ordered the open- 
ing of three hundred and nineteen new bakers’ 
shops. Eight new theatres are also to be con- 


Experiments, attended with great success, have 
recently been made in France, with steam as a 
fire annihilator; and what, at the outset, threat- 
ened to be severe conflagrations, have, in scveral 
instances, been extinguished by its use. 

The Em of Russia has ordered the estab- 
lishment of &ix schools in six different places in 
Caucasus, and has decided that the Russian lan- 
guage, writing, arithmetic, , history 
and drawing shall be taught Pe” ‘ 

Nearly $2000 have been subscribed for the 
statue to Dr. Isaac Watts, in the public park at 
Southampton, Dr. Watts’s native town. Mr. 
Lucas, the sculptor, has commenced the statue, 
which will be above life-size, and, with the pedes- 
tal, will stand nearly twenty feet high. 

Some years ago, Madame Goldschmidt raised 
£2000 for the pu of adding a wing.to the 
Southern Hospital in Li : i 
is now sede thas the bust 


be by subseri placed in 

The amount of Australian poi received in 
London is annually and regu 
and has been since 1855. The best authorities 
the Victoria Colony, and those interested in 
keeping up expectation'on the subject, admit that 
the amount of the precious is unquestion- 
ably limited, and that it will in a comparatively 
brief period dwindle to moderate limits. 


The latest bonnets are long, round, 
and advancing well over the head. 

Nineteen Chinamen were lately beheaded in 
Canton for the crime of kidnapping coolies. 
Almost all the European governments are a 
little short of money just about this time. 

Lord Macaulay was buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey, with appropriate honors. 

The of she of 
oben 203 , carriage and post 
orses. 


Dy. Livi , in the course of his new ex- 


plorations, has “seen the elephant,” at the rate 
of 800 of the huge animals in one flock. 

Seventeen hundred and sixty-eight children 
were born in London during the last week in 
December. 

A submarine h cable has been suc- 
cessfully laid between 
France. 


‘Channel Islands and 


Letters from Vienna fully confirm the asser- 
tion that Austria has all idea of re- 
newing the war in Italy. 

The Pyne and Harrison troupe were playing 
Melion’s Opera of Victorine at Covent Garden 
at last dates. 

A cargo of two hundred and thirty-seven tons 
of human bones lately arrived in England from 
Sevastopol, which are to be used as compost, 

It is stated that Macaulay’s History is to be 
completed by Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, who is, we 
believe, his in-law, and a very superior 
man. 

The number of births in Paris for the last 
year, so far as they are made up, is 37,000, out 
of which near one-third (11,000) are illegitimate, 
so declared on the civil registry. 

A proposition requesting the home govern- 
ment to grant to the Australian colonies their in- 
dependence, created qute a hubbub in the 
lative Assembly of New South Wales, lately. 


The monthly returns of the Bank of France 
show a decrease in cash of 45,000,000 francs, 
and an increase in its of very pearly 
46,000,000. 

Mr. Tom Taylor has dramatised Dickens’s 
last serial story, ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” and it 
will be produced by Madame Celeste at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. 

At the London Westminster Police Court, 
lately, a woman was brought up on a charge of 
being drunk ; this was her 107th — be- 
fore the magistrates for the same e. 

M. Bome, a Dutch astronomer, has published 
a phiet to announce that the famous comet 
of Charles V., which was seen in 1558, will re- 
appear in the month of August next. 

r Napo is argest and most valuable 
the world. It consists. of 320 of the finest 
animals ever seen together, 

Itis, stated that when the twelve hundred clerks 
employed in the Bank of England leave the 
bui in the evening, a detachment of troops 
march in to guard it during the night, ane 
hy burglar could not penetrate the solid vaults 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 


“Kioaclles and windmills were invented in the 
year 1299. Great institutions, both ! 

Moses, an Rogieh tailor, has retired from 
business on $900,000 ! 

In 1547, his majesty, the King of France, first 
worked a pair of silk stockings. 

The Mercantile Library, of New York, com- 
prises about fifty-four thousand volumes, 

There’s a rare animal in Australia called the 
laughing jackass—very common here, though. 

The total — of. votes in the next Elec- 
toral College will be 306, 

The draw of the railroad bridge, across the 
Cumberland River, weighs 640,000 pounds. 

The total valuation of real estate in the city of 
New York is $400,000,000. 

A French farmer estimates that draining has 
increased his wheat crop 70 per cent. 

The corn crop of Kentucky for 1859 is esti- 
mated as worth $130,000,000. 

Ii Baltimore 2800 persons are employed in 
opening, packing and sealing oysters. 

The tea plant is cultivated in Louisiana with- 
out any difficulty. 

The fishing bounty paid in Belfast (Maine) 
District, for the past year, amounts to $33,732 96. 

The fur trade of Minnesota has grawn into 

uence. A St. Paul estimates it at 

over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


The lottery system in esyined will be broken 
up by the “ new code’ ted by the Legisla- 
ture. it is said, general 
rejoicing in Baltimore. 

The water in an artesian well in rear of the 
Bay State House; Worcester, rises and falls at 
nearly uniform periods from day to day, the fluc- 
tuation being 11 1-2 feet—a phenomenon which 
no one seems able to explain. 

. A man in New Fairfield, Conn., named Ste. 
vens, recently bid off at an auction sale a _ 

of old for a trifling sum, in which he 
found a soltier’s | land wi | located in what is 
now the village of Batesville, Arkansas, and he 
sold it to a gentleman of that State for $48, 000. 


The Auburn State Prison is overflowing. 
There are now in it 943, while the accom- 
modations are intended for but 775. The cells 
are all occupied, and several rooms have been 
fitted up in which convicts are placed during the 
night, with a guard in attendance. 

There are in Pennsylvania 11,485 public 
schools, 14,071 teachers, and 634, 651 pupils. 
Including Philadelphia, the cost of tuition was 
$2,047,661 92; of building expenses, $531,413 81, 
and the whole the system ‘for 
year, $2,579,075 77. 

nt age, an hman that duri 
the awe year he tl enh a sandwich on the 
top of the — in Egypt, drank the 
health of Gueen ictoria on the verge of the 
crater of Vesuvius, and been rather sharply scolded 
by his wife on the summit of Mount Blanc. 
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The population of Canada is estimated to be 


exactly 3,000,000. 
Active measures are taken in Baltimore 


towards establishing an asylum for inebriates. 


It is proposed to establish a line of ben 
between Portland and Philadelphia. 

The present style of ladies’ dies Yo dnd 
behold style ! 

Mr. Wise makes a balloon ascent from King- 
ston, Canada, May 24th, the queen’s birthday. 

It is said that many capitalists are turning 
their attention to Minnesota as a wool-growing 


State 

The number of Methodist Episcopal commu- 
nicants in the United States and Canada is 
1,880,260. 


Towa had a aepams ay crop last year, and 
matin over a million of dol- 
lars will be manufactured from it. 


panies, with a nominal capital of eighteen 
millions. 

The valuable coal mines of Arkansas are now 
being extensively worked, and measures are in 
progress to large of the coal 
to New Orleans mark 

Mr. David i "Sail who had been a sub- 
scriber to the New York Commercial Advertiser 
for sixty-three years, died at Nyack lately. He 
was ninety-six years of age. 

Fifty years ago, not.a pound of fine wool was 
raised bn the United States, in Great Britain, or 
in any other country except Spain. In the jat- 
ter country, the flocks were owned exclusively by 
the nobility or by the crown. 

The Gonzales (Texas) Enquirer says that not 
less than one-fourth of a million of sheep have 
been brought into Texas from Mexico since the 
first of Jan , 1859, exclusive of those im- 
ported from Tennessee, Missouri and. 
Arkansas. 


The income of the Atna Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartfo =. the pally year, was, 
about $2,000,000, whic increase over, 
any previous year. The Rais ee sustained within 
the which the company has been in 
existence are $13,000,000. 

, than in any previous season since 1853 
diminution was caused by unfavorable 
weather, the winter and spring frosts, the rav- 
y unfavor- 
le summer for the growth 

Twelfth Night cakes are Sean ina 

of the year 1811, 
of Amiens. In good o 
substantial cake was cut, depen portion was set 
aside for the Divine Infant the Holy Mother, 
which was distributed among the poor. 


me. nee of rags into this country for 


is an extensive 


year 1857, we im ; 
44,482,080 pounds, valued at. $1,447,125, and 
making 69,461 bales; 35,591 bales were from 
Italy, and more than one third are entire! linen, 
the rest being a mixture of cotton — a 
About 200 were also imported from 
cities of Hamburg and Bremen. 


‘The Time that tries men’s souls—Winter. / 
ny 


Second class base, ball p 
probably because they are 
The most unpopular of all postal arrange- 
ments—the ene post. 
_ot 


Managerial axiom for the 

The arctic regions are well guarded by pole-ice 
everywhere there. 

What book is it = all bunions * Why, 

“ Pilgrim’s Progress:?” 

The Flight of Genius. Too frequently, the 
flight is the Attic. 

Those periodicals are most likely to explode 
which haven’t a spark of fire in or about them. 

A rainy day for the production of long faces is 
equal to a dozen funerals and five bank panics. 

A country editor translates the execution of a 
grand pas to “ The execution of a grandfather.” 

The followers of Calvin found in their 
amens, and Europe found peace in its Amiens. 

Remedy for fits. Buy your clothes at a slop- 

you, will never Tone fit afterwards. 

Wh is a miser like seasoned timber? Be- 
cause he never gives. 

ne lap-dog often saw lying 
before the fire. 
ourmeg ens t—He 
suffered from a lass-he-chewed. 

Who Was the fastest woman ‘mentioned in the 
Bible? Herodias. She got a-head of John the 
Baptist, on a charger. 

What is the difference between trath and 
“Truth crushed to earth will foe again bet 
eggs wont. 

Before you bny “ Port from the Wood,” en- 
deavor if possible to ascertain that the wood 

Some sharpers seem to act 
tion that, if they cheat a poor 
tut, 

Bai nc ak mor 
through their hair 


The philosopher Frazer 


man without money is poor, ywamatwith noting: 


but money is still poorer.” 
It is -very well that the 
should get 
do—by drinking water. } 
in- 
ee ne In other words, he faltered 

when youth beatty were at steak. 


One of ch to be 
of anges, intending 


a compositor who made it:say in a 
late issue: “The rubicund crossed, . and 


rum was fluid no more.” 


of our country 
do so as the oaks 


nist 

“A crack shot” —a through 
an aperture in a board fence 

Prentice contends that tntreterdte laziness is the 
best labor-saving machine ever invented. 

A ‘man_ may generally expect a domestic 
“ breeze’”’ when his wife begins to put on “ airs.” 

The wrath of soldiers is greatest, we imagine, 
when it is in tents. 

Fast youth are now called young gentlemen of 
gels. 

Consumptives who swallow the cod-liver theo- 
ry, ate dose-ile creatures. 

Why is a butcher’s cart ‘like his boots? Be- 
cause he carries his calves there. 

Be - careful how you talk to a woman about 
bonnets, nurses, puddings, parsons, or babies. 

To make a handsome profit on boarders fur- 
nish them with strong butter and weak tea. 

What occurs once in a minute, twice in a mo- 
ment, and once in a man’s life? The letter M. 

It is equally severe to of a speech that it is 
wordy, as of than tele Verdi ! 

Why is John Smith like a badly cooked buck- 
wheat cake? Because he isn’t Brown. 

“Jim, how does the thermometer stand to- 
day ?”" Oars stands on the mantel-piece, right 
agin the plastering.” 

Why should potatoes grow better than 
vegetables? Because they have eyes to see w 
they are doing. 

Red-haired men to make the best 
because they genes carry their firelocks on theiy their 
shoulders. 

The last _— in which oe should look’ for 
the milk of human kindness is within the pale of 
civilization. 

Holmes, after telling that a dog was shot for 
biting a woman’s leg, said it was a pity to shoot 
a dog with such fine taste. 

The difference between a lion and a boatman 
is very slight—the one has a roar, and the other 
is a rower. 

Why is the first ieee of a brood like the 
| Because its a little for’ard 


Why is a blacksmith constantl ee tes of 
penitentiary ? he a 
forger by trade 

The first swallow tail com ae 
80 displeased him that he 
used it for a boot jack. 

Given the street and the hour, to find at once 
the number of children in the street. Beat a bass 
drum, or grind a hand organ. ‘ 

A rascally old aman frequently 
admits that he was in the wrong, but a woman 


*| never—she was “ only mistaken.” 


‘If you want to have a man for 
never get the ill will of his wife. Pu ie opinion 
is the average prejudices of womankind. 

A married lady being asked to waltz, gave the 
following appropriate: answer: “ No, thank 
sir ; as much 
can attend 
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Some bachelors join’ the army because they 
like war, and some married men because they 
like peace. 


